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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


I H this small book an attempt is made to explain 
why the student of literature finds pleasure in his 
pursuit. An analysis of the mind engaged in literary 
exercise is attempted with the help of the master-minds 
of mediaeval India who subjected the question to the 
closest scrutiny. Basing their discussions on Bharata’s 
Ndfjjasdstra and confining their activities to the expla¬ 
nation of his Rasasutra, those great men sought a true 
and correct explanation of the experience called 
Kdvyarasasvada or the enjoyment of aesthetic pleasure. 
Some stumbled; some halted; others caught a shadow 
on the way and declared it the substance; and some 
went right to the soul of the affair and were in a 
position to cry out “Eureka”. An attempt is made 
in the following pages to interpret these authors, the 
works of many of whom have been unearthed but in 
scraps. Existing scraps of a few of these works have 
been pressed into service in this small book and precise 
references are given wherever possible. Where the 
extracts quoted are found mutilated or obscure in the 
available sources, an endeavour has been made to 
reconstruct them in a fairly acceptable form and to 
render them intelligible. Wherever readings are found 
defective the author has ventured to make suggestions 
and indicate them in brackets. 

The main work of the author consists first in the 
comparison and collation of passages, in the elimination 
and selection of interpretations and in the indication 
of the sequence in^ which the various views on 
Rasdsvdda of various authors have been presented. 
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The Abhinavabharatl and the Locana and later works on 
literary criticism contain many passages scattered here 
and there, discussing the question of Rasasvojda. In the 
present thesis, the contents of these scattered passages 
are presented in a connected form and elucidated. 
In connection with Bharata's Rasasutra^ it must be 
said the sage has left, much to conjecture, and has 
shown clearly the lines on which the conjecture should 
proceed. An attempt is made here to bring out clearly 
what Bharata intended to convey in his chapters on Rasas 
and Bhdvas. Regarding Abhinavagupta himself, the 
present work sets forth his correct and convincing inter¬ 
pretation of Bharata in a methodical and detailed way. 

Again, this thesis gives in chapters IV to VI 
and in the latter part of chapter IX an elaborate 
criticism of the views of Bhattalollata, §ri Sankuka, 
Bhattanayaka, of the moderns and others and shows 
how their interpretations of Bharata are defective. 
Not only does Abhinavagupta notice them but he 
subjects them to criticism. But most of his observations 
are difficult to understand. Later writers are less 
terse; but not more elaborate. This thesis attempts 
to have all the available material about the theories of 
Bhattalollata and others systematically subjected to 
the closest scrutiny and to show, with the help of 
Abhinavagupta s lead, how they neither bring out the 
mind of Bharata whom they propose to interpret nor 
satisfy the student of literary criticism whom they 
seek to enlighten. An attempt has also been made 
here to fix the place of every literary critic of note, 
who tried to interpret Bharata to the world. 

This thesis deals with a subject which has attracted 
the attention of many scholars in several of the 
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languages of the civilised world, tt may, however, 
be reasonable to expect that the systematic account, 
which this thesis gives, of the wherefore of aesthetic 
satisfaction will be a contribution of considerable 
interest to the literature on the subject in English. 

It now remains for me to acknowledge the help 
I have received in the preparation of this work. 
I owe a deep debt of gratitude to my esteemed friend and 
colleague M.R.Ry. P. A. Subrahmanya Ayyar Avl., M.A., 
of the English Department of the Annamalai University 
for his great help in the preparation of this thesis. 
I have had the benefit of his valuable guidance in my 
study of some important works of English literature 
and English literary criticism. In spite of his heavy 
and multifarious duties, he was also good enough 
to find time to read my draft of the thesis carefully 
and patiently and revise it thoroughly, so as to remove 
the inaccuracies and defects in my English expression. 
Again, I do not find adequate words to express my 
gratitude to my revered Professor Mahamahopadhyaya, 
Vidyavacaspati, Darsanakalanidhi, Kulapati, S. Kuppu- 
svami Sastriar Avargal, M.A., I.E.S. (retired), whose 
lectures on The Highways and Byways of Literary 
Criticism in Samskrt delivered in the year 1930-31 
under the auspices of the Annamalai University, 
stimulated my interest in a special study of the topic 
of Rasdsvada and induced me to attempt a thesis on 
The Philosophy of Aesthetic Pleasure. Many of the 
basic concepts of literary appreciation in Samskrt 
and many of the ideas relating particularly to the 
earlier stages in its history were derived from these 
lectures delivered by the Professor, here, in 1930-31; 
and they are further amplified by me in my thesis^ 
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with special refeifence to its theme. I had the benefit 
of his valuable guidance also in revising my thesis 
before sending it to the press. I am particularly 
grateful to my Professor, for the Foreword which he 
has been kind enough to write, in compliance with 
my request. I am also thankful to my friend and 
colleague Mimamsakaratna, M.R.Ry. V. A. Ramasvami 
Sastriar Avl., M.A., Mimarfisa ^iromani, of the Sarfiskrt 
Department of this University, for the help he has 
rendered me in proof-reading. 

I have to express my thanks to the authorities of 
the Madras University for permitting me to have this 
thesis published. 

It is also my duty to express my gratitude to the 
authorities of the Annamalai University for sanctioning 
the publication of this work under its auspices. 

Further I am glad to signify my great indebtedness 
to Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar Avargal, Kt., LL.D., 
the Founder and Pro-Chancellor of this University, 
for his gracious permission to dedicate this work 
to him. 

My thanks are also due to the Superintendent of 
the St. Josephus Industrial School Press, Trichinopoly, 
for the neat printing and get-up of this work. 

Annamalainagar ) 

May 2,1940. I P. PANCAPAGESA sASTRI. 
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FOREWORD 


I F India excels in her Philosophy, those who have 
made a comparative study of Samskrta literature 
on literary criticism and English literature on 
literary criticism may, for good reasons, be induced to 
say that India excels, in an equal measure, in her 
philosophy of literary criticism. In a remote period 
of ancient Indian culture, the Upanisadic seers 
intuitively maintained the equation of Rasa with 
Ananda and Atman. In the post*vedic age, as a result 
of a very careful and elaborate investigation of the 
various types of literary form and literary content 
in the works of Saihskrt poets, the Indian Alamkarikas 
finally discovered Rasa as the essence of poetic art, 
elucidated its na^.ure to be a close analogue to the 
blissful aspect of the Reality called Brahman and clearly 
enunciated the principle of suggestion as the 

only process which leads to the realisation of Rasa 
The aesthetic experience called Rasdsvdda 
is unique in its character and involves a state of 
perfect equanimity or absence of restlessness. This 
way of understanding the nature of Rasdsvdda has 
enabled the Indian Alainkdrikas to solve the problems 
connected with the emotional elements of sorrow, fear 
and even disgust, when they are used and felt in 
literature as sources of powerful artistic attraction 
and appeal. 

Further, in Saihskrt literary criticism, all through 
its long history, the^ ar/-OT7/c has been conceived as 
the alter ego of the artist; there has never been any 
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divorce between art and art-criticism ; the highest 
purpose of art is understood to be the artistic or 
aesthetic experience called Rasasvada, the didactic 
purpose being only incidental; and art and beauty 
are believed to exist in their own right. 

How were ideas like these arrived at and 

maintained by Indian Alamkdrikas ? How did the 

psychology of Indian aesthetics and its epistemology 

make out vyaiijand to be a unique process, neither 

perceptual nor inferential and why did they represent 

Rasdsvada to be a unique type of experience transcending 

the province of normal types like valid experience 

(pramd) 2 i,ni erroneous experience (bhrarna) ^ Questions 

like these are considered in this thesis, with conspicuous 

ability and clarity, in the light of all the relevant 

portions of that massive branch of Sarfiskrt literature 

✓ 

which commonly goes by the name of Alahikdra-Sdstra. 

§ri P. Pancapagesa Sastri deserves to be congra¬ 
tulated on the substantial contribution which he has 
made in this work— The Philosophy of Aesthetic 
Pleasure —to the study of aesthetics, with particular 
reference to the literary art. It deserves also to be 
noted here that 6ri P. Pancapagesa Sastri offers in 
this work many an interesting observation, which will 
prove to be suggestive and helpful to a modern student 
of Comparative literary criticism. May the SahrdayaSy 
in India and abroad, bless him 1 

s. kuppusvAmi sAstri, 

Honorary Professor of Sarhskft, 
and Dean of the Faculty of Oriental Studies, 
Annamalai University, 


lALAINAGAR 
ly 2, 1940. ) 


Annamalainagar 
May 
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CHAPTER I 

Rasa or Emotional appeal—the Soul of Poetry 
“ rw: ^ I 

jt ii ” 

[KavyddarsOy I. 4) 

1 

The power of the uttered word can scarcely be 

exaggerated. Similar is the potency 

Literature of written one. But for speech 

power su^ writing, how would human life 

nor to tne 

literature of from that of beasts ? A nation s 

instruction. greatness is justly enough measured 
in terms of silver and gold. But it 
is more justly estimated in terms of that nobler 
treasure—literature. The India of Kalidasa s age and 
the England of Queen Elizabeth had a splendour far 
outshining the richest mines that Pluto might envy. 
In the literature of power and in the literature of 
instruction (De Quincey has taught us the distinction) 
India has always possessed a vast wealth. In the 


* CandrdlOkay 67 (Guzarati Printing Press). 
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literature of power (literature properly so called 
according to Western ideals) India’s excellence has 
been long recognised. Indians themselves exalt that 
literature above all other kinds. With us the literature* 
of instruction is looked upon as a king to be implicitly 
obeyed, or at best as a friend to be respectfully 
listened to. The literature of power, on the other hand, 
is like the wife loving and loved, pointing to man the 
good from the bad and swaying his heart in the 
direction of the good. It is, to vary the metaphor,"* a 
sweet syrup which at once pleases and cures the patient, 
which both pleases his palate and removes his ailment. 
Poetry and drama, out of doubt, make better and 
wiser men of us while they transport us with delight. 
Delight exactly was what Indra and his followers 
begged of Brahman after he had given them the Vedas. 
Brahma granted their suit and poetry and drama 
as the ancient legend t says, came into 
being in our land. 


{Vakroktljzvila, p. 6 Calcutta Edition). 


t True that the legend says that Natyaveda came 
into existence for the purpose of the reformation of a 
world that had gone wrong. But the actual request 
addressed by the gods to Brahman was that the 
reformation called for should be effected by something 
amusing and entertaining. 


5 ? I 

ft ^ II ” 


{Ndtyasdstra, Benares Edition, I. 11). 
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The great power of literature has in every land 

been implicitly recognised. Besides 

Alahkarasastra our own poets like the great Kalidasa, 

is the result Europeans like Sydney, the author of 

of t e inves Apolocjie for Poetrie, and Shelley, the 
xi^divious m 

the literature ^ Defence of Poetry, have 

of power. asserted the high commanding power of 
poetry. But whence comes this power ? 
How comes literature to be instinct with it ? An analysis 

Secondly, if this new means of reform were not 
entertaining, it need not have come into existence 
at all. For were not the Vedas and the Puranas 
already there ? What need then for a new Natyaveda 
if it only preached as the older works had done? 
Then again, when actually Brahma made Bharata 
dramatise some three stories before the assembled gods, 
the point to be noted is that the gods were all delighted. 
Delight is emphasised in— 

(N. k. 1. 60) 
{ibid., IV. 4) 

{ibid., IV. 10 & 11) 

Lastly, what conclusion do the materials gathered 
for the composition of Natyaveda themselves point to? 
They are dramatic dialogue, music, action and the 
rasas—all, sources wholly of pleasure. 

The legend thus* out of doubt emphasises enter¬ 
tainment. 
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of the literature of power—of the characteristic featurei? 
of great poetry and drama—has been successfully 
attempted in this country from time out of mind^ 
The investigations that the master minds of Bharata- 
varsa have carried on in this direction have resulted 
in a large number of works which constitute our 
Literary Criticism, our Philosophy, if it may be so called, 
of Literature, our Philosophy of Aesthetic Pleasure. 
This science is called the Alahkdrasastra or the 
Sdhityasdstra. But whatever the name, the whole 
essence of literary criticism, as westerners conceive it, 
is there. Beginning with Bharata and closing with 
Jagannatha, we have a number of distinguished critics 
who have elaborated, and made valuable contribution 
to, our critical literature. 


Eight methods 
of literary 
criticism in 
Saihskrt. 


A study of our extensive critical literature reveals 
that our ancestors explained the power 
of literature in as many as eight 
different methods, each being elaborated 
and championed by distinguished cri¬ 
tics. These niethods are—(1) 

(2) (3) (4) (5) 

«T^;, (6) (7) and (8) 

A glance at these eight methods makes it plain that 
the great men who recognised them adopted an 
inductive * method in appreciating and estimating 


* It is a popular error to suppose that all criticism 
in Saihskrt is deductive. Our critics lay the charge 
against us and our scholars seek to defend us against 
this attack. The only true defence is that literary 
criticism with us was solely induced from literature 
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works of creativ'e literature. They were verily Aristotles 
to their own Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides. 
A study of these great critical scholars therefore 
necessarily gives the modern student an unerring 
idea of the Indian Philosophy of Aesthetics. 

2 

The earliest known exponent of literary criticism 
and aesthetics with us was the cele- 
The Rasapad- brated Bharata. No doubt before him, 
raU ^ is must have existed already a 

earliest and volume of critical tradi- 

most impor- Bharata frequently quotes 

tant method, authoritative verses to back up his 
statements. In the sixth and seventh 
chapters of his famous Ndfj/asastra (deservedly called 

itself. Anandavardhana, for instance, says, that in 
finding out the element of ‘Dhvani' or ‘Suggestion' 
as the fundamental principle and ‘Rasa* as the soul 
of poetry he was chiefly guided by such great works 
as the Rtlmdyana and the Mahdbhdrata and such great 
creative geniuses as Valmiki and Vyasa. 

Professor Courthope agrees in this matter (that is, 
in saying that the principles of literary criticism 
should be deduced from the practice of the masters 
in the art) with Anandavardhana. He says: “ Criticism, 
in my opinion, is only of value so long as it follows 
an inductive method. As I said in my inaugural 
lecture, the sole authorities in the art of poetry are 
the great classical poets of the world; the business of 
the critic is to infer from their work the true means 
of producing lasting, pleasure. 

(Life in Poetry and Law in Taste, p. 38). 
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Natyaveda) he analyses the Rasapaddhati, the first of 
the eight sources of aesthetic satisfaction above men¬ 
tioned. Nor does one need to take gi:eat pains to see 
that, after all, every one of the other sources of 
aesthetic pleasure in the above list is contained in and 
embraced by the first item—Rasapaddhati—and takes 
Rasa or the realisation of emotional pleasure in the 
study of literature as a thing granted. To the student 
of the philosophy of aesthetic pleasure in Samskrt, 
therefore, the method of Rasa (expounded by Bharata) 
becomes the primary issue for discussion. As he 
himself glances at the elements of the other methods 
of criticism and shows them as implicit in his method, 
Bharata's Rasapaddhati becomes the sheet-anchor of 
discussion. 


Early beginnings 
of literary cri¬ 
ticism in Vedic 
period. 


Even in the Vedic period we see the real begin¬ 
nings of literary criticism. In the 
Vedic age, it is seen that literary 
criticism and literary specimens 
were developed concurrently. The 
hymns describing Usas suggest 
the sentiment of love () I In the hymns 
speaking of gambling a striking del ineation 

of pathos and humour is observed. In many hymns 
we see beautiful similes and metaphors and similar 
figures of speech. Side by side with these fine specimens 
of poetry we also see hymns pointing out the impor¬ 
tance of the appreciation of poetry. There, for the 
first time, we see the critical element coming in. 
The hymn is— 


{Rg-Veda, X. 1. 4) 
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It is suggested here that poetry reveals herself only 
to him who understands her. In this hymn we see 
the Vedic bard appreciating the critic. The Vedic 
bards were also critics. Thus we see that even in 
Vedic times the faculty of literary appreciation, apart 
from the creative faculty that is in evidence in it, 
was not non-existent. But owing to the overwhelming 
influence of rituals in the Saiiihitas and BrdJimanas 
and to the overwhelming zeal in the search after 
philosophical truth in the Upanisads there was no scope 
for the full growth of literary criticism. 

Turning to non-Vedic poetry Valmiki is regarded 
by all as the first genuine poet 
Valmiki the It was he who first 

father of both indicated the lines on which true 
poesy should proceed and how true 
literary critici- appreciated. He was 

smontheprac- ^ ^ critic, 

tical side. He was an art critic at that. There¬ 

fore Valmiki is said to be the father 
of Indian Literary Criticism and Indian Poetry. The 
Rdmujana itself amply shows him the father of Indian 
poetry. That he was the father also of Indian Literary 
Criticism may be easily perceived. We see the episode of 
the pair of herons in the second canto of 

the Balakanda. The episode accounts for the origin 
of the Rdnidijana itself. The sage saw the helpless 
female bird bereft of her loving mate and crying 
piteously. This had a profound effect on the heart of 
the sage. His heart, filled to overflowing with pity, 
at once came out with sweet poetry. The sage did 
not make any effort to compose his verse. The scene 
of the sufferings of the dying bird and the wailing of 
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its mate to which the sage was an eye-witness was 
transported from the sphere of his perceptual experience 
to that of his imagination. This stirred up the instinct 
of pathos in the heart of the sage and developed it 
to a climax. In this intense feeling of pathos the sage 
lost his personality. His heart was overflowing with 
this feeling and gave forth spontaneously a fine and 
melodious verse: 

“ JTT sr^f ?mi: i 

(I. 2. 15.) 


Now we clearly see that the emotion of pity has 
transformed itself into verse But 

one point calls for special mention here. The soka of 
Valmiki which was itseif transformed into the soka is 
not the ordinary grief like that which the 

female bird suffered from; nor was it the grief of the 
soft-hearted onlooker which the poet himself at sight 
of it suffered from. The emotion of Valmiki which 
transformed itself into a verse was that pleasurable 
emotion of pity that is latent in every human bosom. 
Had the sage suffered from real grief, he would not 
have been able to compose the poem. 


What do we understand from this Soka-Sloka 
equation? We understand that the 
Rasa—Karuna in the present case— 
is the soul of this poem. What was 
it that gave rise to the verse and then 
to the whole Rdmdyana ? It was that 
pleasurable instinct in the poet, called pathos, stirred 
up and developed into Karuna Rasa. A thing which 
gives rise to a work is really the fundamental principle 


Rasa the soul 
of poetry 
according to 
Valmiki. 
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underlying that work; as here the underlying and 
latent principle of pathos called forth and developed 
into Karuiia yielded the work called Rdmdyana. 
Therefore it is clear, according to Valmiki, that Rasa 
is the fundamental principle of poetry and that it is the 
soul of it. Besides, the poet’s continued emphasis on 
emotions like pathos in the course of the work and 
his marked emphasis on pathos at the end of it make 
it obvious that to him Rasa or Emotion is the essence 
of poetry. Therefore men like Anandavardhana * are 
right in saying that Valmiki was responsible for the 
inauguration of the Rasapaddhati in Literary Criticism. 
So he is truly the father of literary criticism. Thus 
we find that in Valmiki the creative artist and the 
art critic were rolled up and harmoniously blended 
into one. 


* Anandavardhana in the third Uddyota of his 
DhvanyCiloka establishes the fact that the sole object 
of a poet is the delineation of rasas, and he also says 
that the poet failing in this duty is surely censured. 
Having established this fact he says that in this 
matter, that is, in finding out the rasas as the soul of 
poetry he was guided by such great creative geniuses 
as Valmiki and Vyasa. He says— 

“ gjjqrr i 

^ sre^THTT: I 

?T^f5rjnwir^s*r snr: it ” 

* (p. 164, Bombay Edition) 
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Bharata, the 
father of 
Sariiskrt lite¬ 
rary criticism, 
on the theo¬ 
retical side. 


If on the practical side Valmiki is considered the 
father of literary criticism in Saihskrt, 
then on the theoretical, Bharata may 
be considered its originator ; nay, the 
originator as well of the theory of all 
fine arts in India except painting and 
sculpture. In his great work, the 
famous Ndtyaklsira and especially in 
the sixth and seventh chapters of it, he has explained 
to us the emotional element in literature and expounded 
the Rasapaddhati (or the Delectationistic Method) 
of literary criticism with reference to the drama. 
According to Bharata, Rasa or Emotion is the underlying 
principle in a poem which makes it so enchanting. 
He has written his great work only to establish this 
fact. He discusses every detail in his work with 
reference to this. His treatment of the essentials of 
the drama as well as the accidentals clearly shows 
that Rasa is the prime factor and so the end of drama, 
while other elements are only means to achieve that 
end. 

The secret of the Rasapaddhati propounded by 
Bharata is briefly this. Poetry has 
an emotional appeal to us; that is, 
poetry or drama is attractive because 
there are some such phenomena in it 
as make the reader's or the spectator’s 
mind steady and free from distractions and also call 
forth the dormant pleasurable instincts (w^T:) in him 
while such poetry or drama is studied or witnessed 
and such instincts thus roused are enjoyed by 
him with the resultant thrill or joy. This thrill 
or joy is called by our literary critics 
realisation or relish of rasa (?[?Tn5ir^). This joy is of 


Emotional 
appeal, the 
secret of Basa- 
paddhati. 
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a transcendental nature. Because poetry and drama 
ia the source of this transcendental rasa-realisation, 
the advocates of this method say that Rasa is the 
predominant feature in poetry and drama and so it is 
the soul of them. 

The Rasapaddhati of Valmiki and Bharata is not 
only the earliest method but also the 
one method that lived in all ages 
whether other methods lived or not. 
Those that succeeded Bharata in the 
chronological order no doubt busied 
themselves with but the outward form 
and dress of poetry—Bhamaha with Alankara or figure 
of speech, Dan din with Guna or a particular colloca¬ 
tion of words and ideas in a poem and Vamana with 
Riti or what is called diction and style in poetry. 
Still, even those men tacitly always and expressly 
sometimes recognised the emotional element in poetry 
and its appeal to us. And then, though, thus for some 
time, the Rasapaddhati may be said to have laboured 
under a partial eclipse, yet with Anandavardhana, the 
spokesman of (or the method of Suggestion) 

and (or the Adaptationistic method), it came 

again into full view. Anandavardhana and Abhinava- 
gupta, the champions of elaborated their 

system and traced Rasa to its very roots and analysed 
the psychological process of it. Thus they put forward 
a synthesis of both the principles of Rasa and Dhvani 
and again correlated them under the bonds of 
or Adaptation or Adequacy. These authors have also 
assigned the proper place to the older methods of 
Alankara, Guna and Riti in their system. Ananda¬ 
vardhana and Abhinhvagupta proceeding on the lines 


Rasapaddhati, 
a comprehen¬ 
sive system 
prevalent in 
all ages. 
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laid down by Bharata have thus established once for 
all that the Rasapaddhati is a comprehensive system 
which not only did not ignore the concepts of the 
other schools but also harmonised those elements within 
itself. Except Kuntaka and Mahimabhatta, all the later 
authors of literary criticism in India simply followed 
the method of Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta. 
These two scholars started two new schools—Kuntaka, 
the Vakrokti Method and Mahimabhatta, the Anumana 
Method. Though these two critics disagree with 
Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta in accepting the 
power of suggestion in poetry, they in substance 
simply support the Rasa-method. In brief, started by 
Bharata, recognised partially at least by Bhamaha, 
Dandin and Vamana, fully appreciated and amplified 
by Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta and practically 
advocated by the two later critics, the Rasa-method of 
Literary Criticism in Sarhskrt has not only held its 
own throughout but has practically shown itself the 
one method towards which every other method, whether 
their champions will or no, must converge. Bharata 
verily is the father of Literary Criticism in Sarhskrt; 
his Rasapaddhati the central method. An investigation 
therefore of the psychology of the realisation of 
emotional pleasure by the spectator of drama and the 
reader of poetry which this thesis attempts need not 
be apologised for. 
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Bharata emphasises Rasa or Emotional 
appeal as the Soul of Poetry 

1 


As this thesis attempts to make a critical dis¬ 
cussion of the investigations made by 
Needful to see eminent scholars in the psychological 
how Bharata process of the spectator’s realisation 

the^so^^ of these scholars again, 

Poetry and commentators on Bharata's work, 

Drama. base their discussions on Bharata’s 

famous Rasasutra, it is necessary 
before proceeding to discuss the process of realisation 
of rasa to see how Bharata emphasises that Rasa is 
the end of poetry and drama and therefore the soul 
of them. 


(1) Bharata having defined drama in the first 

chapter of his work says that Drama 

defined by him is the source of 
definition Of i r . x- j 

Drama removal of anxieties and worries 

and also the cause of aesthetic 


pleasure. 

jtwkr wTTukf i 

iN. 8„ I. Ill) 


firwiRRSf ^ i (i. 112) 

nnNinR ^ 1 (i. ii?) 
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What that element is that becomes the source of 
pleasure in drama must therefore be sought in his 
definition of drama :— 

I (I. 104) 

5TRmT^T»T^TO I (I. 108) 

STI^.I (I. 109) 

From this definition it is clear that Bharata considers 
the drama the presentation of life and its affairs in 
all their manifold aspects as they are brought out in 
the conduct of people which is itself the sole outcome 
of their emotions. He obviously stresses the emotions 
as the cause of conduct as we gather from his use of 
expression I The actors present the 

conduct (based, of course, on emotions) of the persons 
concerned and from this presentation, the spectator 
derives his delight; hence Bharata’s well-advised use 
of the ablative in the passages: 

“ I (IV. 4) 

“ ?rair I (IV. 11) 

Rasas or Emotions presented on the boards, therefore, 
are in his eyes the soul of drama. 


(2) Rasas constituting the soul, Bharata calls the 


Plot, the body 
of a poem, is 
animated by 
Rasas. 


plot in a poem its body *: 

(XXI. 1) 


* Aristotle says “that the first essential, the life 
and soul, so to speak, of Tragedy is the Plot ” {Poetics', 
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Now as the poem is an organism and as there must 
be a soul to animate this body the countless mani¬ 
festations of the soul (the scope of drama) depend on 
how the parts of the body are disposed. The sage 
naturally says that the plot which, according to him, 
has sixty-four divisions and subdivisions 
is to get its animation from the emotions. This is 
clear when he says that the playwright must bring 
the incidents of the plot together, each in its proper 
place, solely with reference to the emotions appropriate 
to each. 

g ” U (XXI. 106) 

“ qr«rT|5T I 

II (XXI. 58) 

To make things clearer still, Bharata says that a plot, 
the incidents of which are not properly constructed, 
can effect in the world of drama only what a lame 
man can accomplish on the battle-field. He says— 

mi II (XXI. 55) 

'' 5r?rhT^ 5T mr '' ll (XXI. 57) 


p. 21: Bywater^s Translation). Courthope condemns 
this view and concedes that, at best, the plot could be 
only the backbone of tragedy (pp. 217 and 218 of Life 
in Poetry, Law in Taste). But it must be remembered 
that earlier Aristotle defining a tragedy calls it a play 
dealing with “incidents arousing pity and fear'* {Poetics, 
p. 17, By water’s Translation). 
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This very view is further propounded by Ananda- 
vardhana when he teIJs us that the poet is not here 
to tell us a story (which is the office of the author of 
epics) but to invest the whole plot with life which 
consists in the judicious presentation of emotions. 
Anandavardhana says— 

?rferit: ” II (D. I., p, 148) 

sr g %«nsRn ” ii 

(I>. J., III. 12) 

(3) Then, in reading his exposition of the ten 
varieties of drama, we see the sage 
Varieties in declaring the function of presenting 

M**the^var^ drama. He 

ties of Ppnpf distinguishes the ten varieties mainly 
on the basis of the variety of 
they employ or present. For he says— 

“ jgq fi rwnwTg firm: i 

5mm: mrr mfimr: ” ii 

(N. S., XX. 1) 

meaning the or the plot, we see it fused 

and blended with emotions. Then too, when he ex¬ 
pounds each of the ten varieties, he takes care to show 
that the variety in the emotions causes the variety in 
the form of the play. The epic and lyric poets narrate 
and describe and thereby bring out the Rasas and 
Bhavas, while the dramatist presents or represents 
and by that means manifests the Rasas and 

Bhavas. 
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Thus in his definition of drama itself, in his 
exposition of plot-structure and in his description of 
the ten varieties of dramatic plays, Bharata keeps the 
emotions always in the fore-front. 


(4) Finishing all his preliminaries in the first 


Rasa first among 
the essentials 
of drama. 


five chapters of his work, our author 
begins the sixth with an enumera¬ 
tion of what he considers the 
essentials of a play. 


nrsr : ” II 

(N. k, VI. 10) 


It is not a little significant that of these eleven. Rasa 
is mentioned first# That is one argument to say he 
considered it the soul of poetry. Here is another. 
He proceeds to explain why he takes up Rasa first for 
treatment and in so doing makes it clear that he looks 
on Rasa as the very breath of poetry and drama. 
He says categorically 


“ ” I (N. k, p. 71) 


Without Rasa or the emotional element a poem serves 
no purpose of any kind to anybody.* 


* No purpose, simply. The author s use of ‘ 
here is pregnant with significance. The end of poetry 
and drama is to elevate. Nobody is elevated by a 
newspaper-account while one is by a poetical one. The 
difference is wrought by the fact that the same facts 
when conveyed to us by a poet are made to pass 
through the crucible of the poet s cultured reflection. 
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(5) Nor is this all. He assures us that the' 
essentials of a play other than Rasas^ 
and Bhavas"^ are there only to sub¬ 
serve the Rasas and Bhavas. They 
are means, and Rasas and Bhavas 


Bhavas second 
among the 
essentials. 


He takes the facts, abstracts them from what is 
personal to the parties concerned in them; that is 
he takes the real and idealises it. In the process, he, 
as an exceptionally cultured human being, has his own 
emotions awakened. His emotions inform him his 
subsequent presentation of the facts. Sympathetic 
emotions are awakened in the reader or hearer. The 
result is the elevation of the poet s, the reader s, the 
spectator s, everybody's soul. Hence 

‘‘ wrft I 

(Dhv(n}?jaloka, p. 222) 

* It is needful to define here once and for all 
what is meant by the two terms ‘ Rasas' and 
‘ Bhavas ’ in this thesis. By Basas are meant 
the pleasurable instincts evoked in the spectator of 
the drama or the reader of poetry and then realised 
by him as emotions that thrill him with delectation; 
by Bhavas either of two things according to the context: 
(1) those potential conditions of the mind which when 
appealed to at the theatre or the study become Rasas— 
‘‘ and (2) those conditions that go to nourish 

and develop these and are called 
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are the end.* But of these two, Bhavas are there only 
to nourish and develop Rasas. For, at the beginning 
of the seventh chapter, while explaining the fact why 
‘Bhavas’ are so called, he says 

(N. L p. 79) 

The elements that help us in realising the main 
import of the poem brought by means of the well- 
known species of acting are called ‘Bhavas’ because 
they so help us. Now, if, with this in mind, the 
student enquires what that main import is and reads 
Bharata further, he will see in almost the next 
sentence of Bharata that that import is Rasa or the 
emotional element in poetry. For he says 

«Trfr ” ii 

(N. S., VII. 3) 

This is but an explanatory paraphrase of the statement 

HTWT: ” | The Bhavas 
secure us the emotions (^) v^hich were 

spoken of in the previous statement as the main 
import,'the The emotions (tHF:) then are the 

very soul of a poem. 

* Bharata emphasises . this at the end of the 
Bhavadhyaya by observing that he alone who has 
mastered these two items can hope for perfect success 
in the dramatic art : 

(K k, VII. 124) 
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This interpretation of Bharata's is endorsed 

by so high an authority as Abhinavagupta. This 
author says 

I {Abhinavabhdratl^ Gaekwad Edition, p. 344) 

Does not Abhinavagupta thus say at the very start 
that the principal thing sought after in a poem is Rasa, 
simply because he knows that Bharata must have 
meant only this by ? For, does not Bharata 

proceed almost immediately to give as his synonym 
of ? Further, a close study of the chapter, 

called shows that it is simply an elaboration 

of the theme that Rasa is the soul of drama. This 
is no mere matter of inference or conjecture. Bharata 
makes it plain in his passages: 

n {N. k, p. 80). 

Bhavas are useful in the realisation of poetic Rasas. 

(6) It is common knowledge (in Bharata also it 
is found) that Rasas and Bhavas are 
Action promi- made to be realised by certain speci- 

nent among means. As he lays as much 

the means for 

the realisa- means as on the end, 

tion of Rasa. signifies the end to be the all- 
important factor in drama. The most 
important of the means is Action in a play. 

That is made clear by the prominence given to it 
by Bharata himself. He discusses it in no less than 
twenty chapters of his great work—chapters 7 to 26. 
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As usual with authors like him, he tells the story of 
how Brahma took the materials of the drama from 
the Vedas and how prominent among them was Action 
as serving to bring out Rasas. The materials being 

or Dialogue, or Action, or Music and W 

or Emotion, we see that Dialogue is but a variety of 
Action and that therefore the materials taken are 
virtually three in number. Now, Bharata elaborates 
the topic that Rasa being the end of a play, the other 
two—Action and Music—are means to it. Of these 
two, Action is certainly the more prominent as that is 
indispensable in helping our visualising what goes on 
on the boards. This is what Bharata himself says 
when he gives the etymology of The sage 

in the course of the elaboration of this all-important 
item on the playwrights programme emphasises at 
every step the proper delineation of Rasas. 

There is a long series of chapters devoted to this 
subject. Action has four aspects : the the 

the and the On examination each of 

these aspects is seen to subserve the highest dramatic 
end of all—the development and manifestation of 
Rasas and Bhavas. First as to the Under 




(iV. s., VIII. 6) 
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this head fall things like change of colour, stupefac¬ 
tion and perspiration. To this kind of Action the 
first rank is assigned. Quite reasonable; for these are 
the outward manifestations of what deeply affect the 
mind and the core of the heart of the person concerned. 
If Sita stands statuesque in the forest at Laksmana’s 
announcement of the cruel command of King Rama, 
her action is but the external manifestation of a misery 
that makes her blood course chill in her veins and 
penetrates to her very bone-marrow. This action 
indeed merits the first rank among kinds of action 
that bring out Rasas and Bhavas. 

Next is the kind. By this is meant all 

utterance beginning from the dialogue and closing with 
the soliloquy and including turns of expression, accents, 
changes in pronunciation, exclamations, interjections, 
in short, every turn and variety of utterance. As 
every detail here has got assigned to it its appropriate 
sense, each goes to bring out that sense and by that 
means to manifest the intended Rasa and Bhava. 

Third comes the variety of Action—the 

disposition of the organs and limbs of the actors 
person. Here again elaborate details are given: what 
this posture of the chin means and that pose of the 
body signifies, what the pursing of the lips or the 
knitting of the brow stands for and how many and 
what kinds of lip-pursing and brow-knitting there are. 
Such is the importance assigned to this aspect of 
Action that the sage feels called upon here to adminis¬ 
ter a caution. He would appear to say that in the eye 
there is as much meaning as Portia s song attributed 
to it. And the actor should be wise enough not' to 
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lose sight of it on any account. Supposing he has to 
personate a god who, we know, is exempt from winking, 
the actor must not imitate that exemption. For in that 
^vent his eye would lose its expressive power, and the 
Rasas and Bhavas intended to be nourished by the 
motions of this all-important organ would miscarry. 

Fourth and last on the list is the snfpj aspect of 
Action. By it is meant what is now called stage- 
make-up. The costume, the painting, the ornaments 
and the tucking up of the false-whisker, all come under 
this head. This in its turn is important in helping the 
manifestation of Rasas and Bhavas. The sage tells us 
that stage-make-up is so potent a factor in successful 
staging that if it is properly done, the spectator under¬ 
stands the mind of the character from the very 
appearance of the actor representing him. 

And the crown of all is the proper co-ordination 
of all these aspects—each helping the other and each 
being relevant to the other. Then results the poet’s 
much-coveted 

In the closing chapter on Action the great author 
-clinches the whole affair in one telling statement:— 

{N. k. XXVI. 108) 

{N. k, XXVI. 109) 

Even as the garland-maker makes his wreath only of 
such flowers in the garden as make for the beauty 
and fragrance of his wreath, so must the actor on 
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the boards employ such gestures, accents, expressions of 
the countenance and other details of stage-make-up and 
such combinations of them as are calculated to bring 
out Bhavas and Rasas in their highest perfection of 
development. Rasas and Bhavas are then to the drama 
what fragrance and beauty are to the garland. 


(7) In the fourteenth chapter and in many other 
places the sage says many things in 


Bharata’s treat¬ 
ment of the 
topics of 
and 

has sole refe- 


elaborate detail relating to 
or what is called Realism and 
or what is called Idealism in drama 
and to 5r?% or the propriety of the 


rencetoRasa. representation of differing local cus¬ 


toms and manners. In his twenty- 
second chapter he deals with or the propriety of 


the actions and expressions of the personae with 
reference to the situation they find themselves in. 
Close study reveals that the whole of this part of the 
sage’s programme has sole (not only main) reference 
to Rasa-realisation. 


In the first place, he would emphasise Realism 
and Idealism under the comprehensive 


Loka-dharmi 
or Realism in 
drama. 


heading standing for the 

Realistic in the drama and 


for the Idealistic. The Drama being, 


according to definition, an imitation of the world, the 
sage justly emphasises propriety or adequacy in the 
presentation of life on the stage. Each act done, each 
word uttered, each action shown, each garment put on, 
must all be in consonance with what obtains in life. 


“Little fishes must not be made to talk like whales 


nor whales like little fishes.” The dramatist fails. 
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signally in his work if he makes ^akara, the man of 
straw about court, dress, speak or conduct himself 
like Carudatta, the philosophic man of poverty. In 
one word, his representation of life on the stage must 
be realistic—must have verisimilitude. The sage 
means this verisimilitude by his The sage 

emphasises this in his elaborate treatment of 

such subjects in his work as and 

(that is, in his instructions to the poet and 
the actor for the adoption of appropriate language, 
costume, action and such other things with reference 
to the nature of the various characters in different 
situations). This is indispensable as otherwise the 
piece would mar the pleasure to be derived by the 
spectator—the realisation of emotional felicity by the 
men and women at the theatre. 


Verisimilitude, it is said, not verity; simulation 
of reality, not reality itself. That is 
Natyadharmi dramatist's duty 

or luealism , 

in drama truths are imaginative 

truths, not actual truths; that his 
representations are ideal and not photographic. The 
sage now does not fail to give directions as to how 
to idealise facts of experience. He would justly stress 
the selection of some from among many facts and a 
reticence over the rest. As all facts of life are not 
fit for pleasurable representation, Selection and Reticence 
are made imperative on the part of the artist. If this 
were not the case, the activity on the stage will not 
be representation; will be only mimicry; with the 
probable consequence of the thunders of a Johnson 


€igainst a Foote for_ proposals to take him off on the 
stage. The exhaustive treatment given to Selection 
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and Reticence, or Dialogue, or Music, 

or the minute turns of gesture and expres¬ 
sion and other devices of stage-make-up as adopted by 
the artist to idealise facts and help the spectator to 
imagine things of his own experience and things 
outside it, and to overcome the limitations caused by 
the limitations of the stage, points to what the sage 
exactly means by That the sage lays just 

emphasis on this item of playwright s programme is 
evident from passages like 

ft ^ I (K S., XIV. 80) 

This purpose of idealising reality comprehends also 
what dramatists often practise in dramatising actual 
facts of history. The Sdkimtala of Kalidasa contains 
many notable departures from the story of Dusyanta 
told by Vyasa in his great epic—the most notable 
departure being the introduction of Durvasas’ curse. 
If Shakespeare has need for making the middle-aged 
Gaunt of history a Time-honoured Lancaster, why, he 
must, in spite of a thousand Holinsheds. Drama thus 
is the result of the operation of two forces: the direct 
intellectual observation of life by the dramatist and his 
subjection of this observation to his artistic imagina¬ 
tion. This is what Aristotle too means when he says 
f *‘As Tragedy is an imitation of personages better 
than the ordinary man, we in our way should follow 
the example of good portrait-painters, who reproduce 
the distinctive features of man, and at the same time, 
without losing the likeness, make him handsomer than 
he is. The poet in like manner, in portraying men 
quiet or slow to anger, or with similar infirmities of 
character, must know how to represent them as such, 
and at the same time as good men, as Agathon and* 
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Homer have represented Achilles.” [Poetics, p. 45, 
Bywater’s Translation). The end of all these means 
is manifestly the spectator’s realisation of emotional 
pleasure. It is what the sage all the while aims at. 


The sage then proceeds to insist on the poet 
making his characters employ the 
speech, dress and manners and modes 
of conduct that are theirs. He calls 
it by the name What is called 

Local Colour might also be comprehended by this srffir. 
But as this is all dealt with under and 

this point may be dismissed without further notice. 


Pravrtti or 
Local Colour 
in drama. 


Then comes what Bharata calls Vrtti, By it is 
meant mental disposition. The mental 
Drama born disposition of particular personages in 
of Vrttis. particular predicaments is their Vrtti. 

By a kind of synecdoche, as it were, 
the words, actions and facial expressions of the 
personages in different situations bringing out different 
mental dispositions are also named Vrttis. The 
appropriateness of in this secondary sense to the 
situations that it makes clear, redounds to the specta* 
tor’s intellectual appreciation of what is done on the 
boards and enjoyment of emotional felicity. If anger, 
for example, is shown in soft words and gestures of 
tenderness, it will result intellectually in the spectator s 
sense of the ludicrous and the marring or even 
complete cancellation of emotional pleasure. This 
is first classified into two divisions: (1) or that 

which is brought out in words and (2) or that 

which is disclosed in conduct. Each of these two 
again is of two kinds: (a) or that which con¬ 

sists in words and acts of mildness and delicacy and 
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(b) ^KW^( or that which consists in vigorous, strong or 
even violent words and actions. The sage details the 
Rasas enjoyed by the spectator from each of these 
forms of and declares that if he is not careful 
about the propriety or adequacy of the with 

reference to the situation, there will be a gross mis¬ 
carriage of his purpose. The sage cannot better 
emphasise ff% in Poetry and Drama than when he 
asserts that “ —the proper representa¬ 

tion of the numerous mental dispositions occasioned 
by numerous situations is the very parent of poetry 
and drama. 

Bharata’s position, in short, may be epitomised 
thus:—It is the beholding of the world’s mind that 
makes for the spectator’s pleasure. That mind could 
be beheld only if it is expressed in the actor’s Action 
on the boards, which brings out before us the 
acts or doings done by the characters themselves in 
various moods and conditions. That action is regulated 
by local colour as it is absurd to make any man in ^ 
any situation speak and act in any way. And again, 
as Reticence and Selection are necessary to make the 
Action acceptable, what is known as idealising or 
becomes needful. Thus by a process of inevitable logic, 
and and and are correlated to one 
another. They presuppose one another. 

(8) Having arrived at this stage, Bharata naturally 
speaks of the success that attends the 

cess in^drama regulated. 

Bharata’s insistence on the spectator's 

realisation of emotional pleasure as the sole end of 
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dramatic art is nowhere so prominently brought out 
as in his depiction of what ought to be the effect of a 
stage-representation on the onlooker in the pit. In 
his twenty-seventh chapter, the author explains to us 
what he accounts success (f^n%:) in dramatic represen¬ 
tation. The discerning spectator must be made to 
forget himself and his own identity in his absorption 
of what goes on before him: 

“ qw srRretw?: i 

(N. k, XXVII. 62) 

He must forget for the time that he is in Drury Lane 
and think that he is in Cyprus with the Moor or in 
Venice with the Jew. His reaction to what is done 
and said on the boards must be unconscious and 
involuntary. Involuntary expressions of appreciation 
must come out of his lips and he must jump, as it 
were, to the roof for joy or shed tears in uncontrollable 
pity : ^ 


This leads to a corollary. As the world is of 
divided taste the artist must be clever 

enough to give to the audience many and many 
varieties of acceptable things, so that there might be 
God’s plenty (as Dryden said there was in Chaucer), 
and that whatever one man likes he may take, and 
whatever another fancies may be available to him: 

“ 51 5BT55T JWHtcT: | 

5nf^ ^ sri ii ” 

{N. k, VIL 118) 
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sra^TTT^ ^ rwr II 

i5si« !HfRTrai*g?«nsrei^ i 

^Rs^PiTffe^: ^rrWt II ” 

(N. S., XXVII. 5) 

(9) Music, vocal and instrumental, is, in Bharata*s 
view, a powerful aid to Drama. Aid 

Music, a power- what sense? Surely, in the sense 

ful a 1 d 1 0 . 

drama making Rasa-realisation amply 

available to the spectator. The sage 
would have the dramatic artist set “perfeot music 
unto noble words The result he aims is that the 
spectator is carried away by emotional pleasure: for 

!: gJira; i ” 

(N. S., XXXVI. 20) 


Bharata takes care to tell us how Music aids the 
spectator’s realisation of Rasa. It serves to rivet his 
attention on the “business” of the stage. He that 
has walked into the theatre-world from the real world 
is likely still to remember the distracting worries of 
the real world, and stands in need of something that 
will take away that remembrance. Bharata declares 
Music all-powerful in this direction.* 


* But all the same Music shall not be, Bharata 
enjoins, supplied in superdoses. For then it defeats 
the very purpose for which it was intended: It 
distracts the spectator’s mind from the “ business ” of 
the stage and gets it concentrated on itself, and 
deprives him of the very pleasure which it is intended 
to aid him in realising. 
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(10) When one hears Bharata on the acoustics 
of the theatre, one sees how anxious 

Theatricals also Bharata is that there should be 

a means to 

the enjoyment theatre to hinder the 

of Rasa. spectator seeing and hearing, and 

nothing therefore to hinder his maxi¬ 
mum enjoyment of emotional pleasure. He says 

ihra ii ” 

{N. S., II. 21) 

From first to last, from the arrangement of the 
premises to the disposition of the minutest detail 
in the play itself, Bharata is actuated by one 
principle—the appeal to the spectator s heart and the 
kindling and development of his emotional felicity. 

The point to be achieved by drama, is then, 
according to Bharata, the realisation of Rasas and 
Bhavas. They are realised by the cultured spectator 
because (1) his mind is weaned from the distraction of 
the world by Music and the like, and concentrated 
on the “business” on the stage; (2) because his 
eyes are treated to many pleasurable sights on the 
stage bringing out the moods and conditions of the 
original characters of the play; and (3) because his 
mind reacts to these sights and is thrown into a 
state of emotional delight. 
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Bharata’s Basa-Sutra 

{Bharata’s View on Rasa-realisation) 


It was seen that Rasa (or the reader’s or spectator’s 
_ pleasure) is the fundamental principle 

Of PoeTry 

a Sahrdaya proved by the fact that whenever a 
Sahrdaya is afflicted by any care or 
mental worry he at once goes to his library, takes up 
a charming poem by a Kalidasa or a Bhavabhiiti and 
studies the great deeds done by heroes like Dusyanta 
or Rama. As he studies the poem his mental afflictions 
disappear. He forgets completely his mundane anxieties 
and worries. He feels filled with joy and becomes 
absorbed in bliss transcendental. 

But in the case of a drama, not only Sahrdayas 
but often even ordinary men are able 
* to enjoy this transcendental bliss. 

0i tUB drdiiiiBi 

The skill of the players, aided 
by the stage-make-up, works on the 
imagination of the spectators. The painted curtains, 
the footlights and the music capture their minds for 
the time being and make them forget themselves. 
The action and conversation of the players serve to 
excite corresponding emotions in the onlookers and throw 
them into a state that transcends all ordinary experience. 
And it is common knowledge that this effect is pro¬ 
duced irrespective of the divergent * tastes of men and 
women in the world. 

* “ snw ^WRTsnrq; i ” 

(Mdlavikdgnimitra, I. 4) 
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It is noteworthy that this is effected not merely 
by scenes of love on the stage. 
Intensi edplea pathos are, if anything, 

sure in pathe- » 

tic scenes niore powerful than love scenes in 

this direction. Scenes that excite the 
emotion of pity in the spectator are known to throw him 
into a state of supreme pleasure; for otherwise no rational 
creature would care to witness such scenes a second 
time in his life. We behold, say, Sakuntala, disowned 
(for the time) and disgraced by her Lord Dusyanta 
before a full assembly of his peers ; we feel for her. 
We see Sita banished and hear her cries of anguish 
in a state of utter helplessness in a lonely forest; 
we then shed tears copiously. And all this—paradoxi¬ 
cally enough—we class under pleasure. The fact is 
that it is real pleasure. If our hearts melt and if we 
shed tears, it does not necessarily mean that we 
are ourselves in misery.'^' What exactly it is that, 
curiously enough, both excites our pity and gives us 


* To shed tears and still feel pleasure are not 
inconsistent things. A glimpse of the Lord throws His 
devotees in indescribable joy; but this very joy is seen 
sometimes to express itself in tears—tears, as they are 
called, of joy. So, on a similar scale, is the reunion of 
parent and child long sundered. Though these cases 
are of course not exactly similar to the case of our 
taking pleasure in witnessing a scene of pathos on 
the stage, they illustrate the fact that shedding tears 
and feeling pleasure under certain circumstances may 
and do coexist. The fact that pathetic scenes are 
more attractive, because more pleasurable, than erotic 
ones is demonstrated in the Dhvanikarikd — 
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pleaswe, is a question that has been variously answered 
by various writers. Apart from the explanation of 
the fact, the realisation that the fact exists is 
important. 


{D. A., IL 9) 

Sambhoga Srngara or love in union is sweet Vipra- 
lambha Srngara or love in separation is sweeter, but 
Karuna or pathos is sweetest For it is in this 
ascending order that the heart of man is appealed to 
by these emotions. Great writers, like Bharata, on 
poetical emotions say that situations represented in 
poetry and drama are broadly divided into two classes. 
Some situations are delicate and graceful and are 
called Others are vigorous and are 

called While reading or witnessing these 

situations, discerning onlookers become identified with 
the situations and the corresponding dormant instincts 
in them are roused and are relished as Rasas. The 
instincts roused by tender and delicate situations and 
then relished as Rasas are called while 

those roused by vigorous situations and then relished 
are called At the time of the realisation 

of the so-called delicate rasas the hearts of the 
audience are moved and melted, while at the time of 
enjoyment of the so-called vigorous rasas the hearts 
become inflamed and the mind inspired. Rasas 
giving rise to a greater degree of melting or inflamma¬ 
tion than others are called and 

respectively, Sambhoga Srngara, Vipralambha Sfngara,. 
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The foregoing observations give rise to three 
questions bearing on the pleasure of 

Three questions poetry and drama. The first is “By 
bearing on i. 

literary plea- means, that is, according to 

sures what exact process, is this blissful 

condition caused in the mind of the 
reader of poetry or the spectator at the theatre ? 
The second is “What is the nature of this pleasure?'' 
The last in order but emphatically the foremost in 
importance as well as diificulty is “What is the secret 
of the phenomenon that scenes like the banishment of 
Sita kindle in our hearts not pain but pleasure by the 
very pathos of them?" 


2 


The earliest work now extant discussing these 
questions is the famous Natyasastra. 


Bharata and 
his followers 
discussed these 
questions. 


Subsequently a great number of writers 
on literary criticism in Samskrt of 
whom many are commentators on 
Bharata's Ndtyasastra itself discussed 


these questions. 


6anta and Karuna are the rasas that give rise to the 
melting of the heart. As the situations of pathos are 
the most tender and delicate ones the heart is then 
more extremely melted than in other situations and 
rasas. So Karuna is the most delicate or 
The fact that pathetic scenes are the most attractive 
is declared also by the Westerners who say that 
tragedies are the best type of dramas. 
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Bharata's view on “rasa-realisation” as we may 
call it, deserves first a detailed ex- 
^ pogj^ion both for reasons of chrono¬ 

logy and for those of authoritative¬ 
ness. Bharata does not give a continued and detailed 
exposition of his view on the process and the nature 
of the sahrdaya’s “realisation of rasa” in drama. 
But his view may be gathered from the passages 
scattered here and there in the sixth and seventh 
chapters of his Ndtyasasfra, He gives a detailed 
explanation of Rasas in the sixth chapter and of 
Bhavas in the seventh. Bharata’s view on the 
psychology of ‘rasa-realisation’ must be reconstructed 
from some passages found here and there in these 
two chapters. In the sixth chapter, Bharata at the 
request of the sages promises an exposition of Rasas 
and Bhavas to them. He then gives a list of the 
various topics of drama: 


(N. S., VI. 10) 


In this list Rasas and Bhavas occupy the first and 
the second place because they are most important. 
He then classifies the various topics of drama men¬ 
tioned in the list and then goes on to define each of 
them. Proceeding to explain Rasas in the sixth 
chapter he begins with his famous Rasa-sutra— 



(N. p. 71) 


a dictum which offers an explanation for many a 
problem in literary criticism in Samskrt. 
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From this dictum we simply understand that the 

. ‘ realisation of rasa' is the result of 

Bharatas mean- , ^ i - 

r 4.U 4. a correlation of the vibhavas, anu- 
ing of the term 

_‘Vibhava* bhavas, and vyabhicaribhavas. Bha- 

rata's exposition of these terms is 
found in the seventh chapter. He says 

“ q^rWl: ” (N. k p. 80) 


is synonymous with the terms and 

^3 by which we mean cause. Vibhava then means 
the cause of something. What that something is may 
be easily got from the context. Because Bharata 
speaks of Vibhava as synonymous with in the 

course of his explanation of Bhavas or mental 
conditions, it is clear that it is the cause of Bhavas 
or mental conditions. Abhinavagupta in expounding 
this passage in Bharata clearly says so: 




{A. B., p. 348) 

If this were not enough to make the position clear, 
one might refer to such passages in Bharata as 
contain words like and in establishing 


the relation between Vibhavas and Bhavas : 





{N. k, p. 81) 


What now does the term Anubhava mean ? By 

this term Bharata means the ex- 

Bharata s mean- manifestations of internal 

ing of the term 

_‘Anubhava' feelings by means of verbal, physical 

and mental expressions 

I Passages like “ 
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(N. s., p. 81)—make this clear. 
Again, proceeding to define what a Bhava is Bharata 
says 

(N. k VII. 1) 

A Bhava is defined here as that which is brought out 
by vibhavas and indicated by anubhavas. Thus, while 
Vibhavas are the causes of mental conditions, Anu¬ 
bhavas are the external manifestations to make clear 
those conditions to onlookers. 


But the term Vyabhicaribhava still waits to be 


Bharata’s mean¬ 
ing of the term 
—‘ Vyabhicari¬ 
bhava 


explained. A close study of the 
sixth and seventh chapters of our 
author where he gives lists of what 
he calls Bhavas reveals the precise 
meaning of Vyabhicaribhava. In 


both the chapters he gives a list of vyabhicaribhavas, 
thirty-three in number. Then proceeding to expound 
the vyabhicaribhavas one by one the author lets us 
know by what vibhava each is produced and by what 
anubhava each is manifested. From this fact and 
from the term applied to these we have 


to understand that each vyabhicaribhava is a transitory 
mental condition caused by 


some incidents and made visible by certain marks or 
anubhavas. Having given a list of Bhavas (forty-nine 
in number of which thirty-three are Vyabhicarins, 
eight are Sthayins, and eight are SMtvikas), Bharata 
lays down the proposition 


t: \ 
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tl The point gathered from this part of our 
author's work is that in combination with other states 
of mind these vyabhicaribhavas result in the realisa¬ 
tion of aesthetic pleasure in poetry and drama. 


In the proposition quoted above we ^ee Bharata 


Bharata's mean¬ 
ing of the term 
' Sthayibhavas' 


saying that all the forty-nine Bhavas 
(Sthayins, Sattvikas and Vyabhicarins) 
are useful in the realisation of poetic 
rasa. Bharata’s exposition of the 


term Vyabhicaribhava has been seen. Before proceeding 
to ascertain Bharata’s view on the process of realisa¬ 
tion of rasa we must also find out Bharata’s exposition 
of the terms Sthayibhava and Sattvikabhava. In the 
Bhavadhyaya Bharata gives a list of eight Sthayi¬ 
bhavas. Then expounding each Sthayibhava he shows 
to us, as in the case of Vyabhicaribhavas, the 
vibhavas and anubhavas by which it is generated and 
manifested. From this, from the term ‘ applied 


to these and from the proposition quoted above, we 


understand that each Sthayibhava is a permanent 
mental condition caused by certain causes and mani¬ 


fested by certain signs and finally resulting in the 
realisation of aesthetic pleasure in poetry and drama. 


Then what is meant by the term Sattvikabhava 


Bharata’s mean¬ 
ing of the term 
—‘Sattvika¬ 
bhava’. 


which in the above proposition is 
said to be useful in the realisation 
of poetic rasa? Bharata counts the 
following as Sattvikabhavas: 


“ : I 

{N. L VII. 93) 
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From the list we see they are not mental conditions 
but various ways of expressing them. Being ways of 
expression of the mind they may be more appropriately 
treated under Anubhavas or Abhinaya. True, Bharata 
includes these Sattvikabhavas in what he calls Sattvi- 
kabhinaya or emotional action as it may be called. 
It may be asked how then it is that Bharata calls 
them Bhavas—a term which denotes the mental condi¬ 
tions. Some may attempt to answer the objection as 
follows:—Prom the etymology of the term Bhava 
“ ” (as shown by Bharata him¬ 

self) the term Bhava means such things as secure the 
main import of a poem which is Rasa. From 

the famous Rasasutra “ f^*Tr!ng»TrW5?n^'5rf^’?ThTr?-?T- 
we understand that anubhavas are useful in 
the realisation of poetic rasa. Therefore in this sense 
those that are counted by Bharata as Sattvikabhavas 
may be called Bhavas though they are only expressions 
of the mental feelings. But this answer is not quite 
convincing. For, if it be the case, why should these 
eight ways of expression of the mind alone be called 
Bhavas and not the others such as the knitting of the 
brow or smiling ? Why not the vibhavas also be 
called Bhavas while they also are useful in the reali¬ 
sation of poetic Rasa? Again, if the term Bhava 
comprehends anubhava also, Bharata need not mention 
Abhinaya separately in such passages in the Bhava- 
dhyaya as “ ” I 

For Abhinaya is only the anubhava of the internal 
feelings. Further, if Bharata had thought that what 
he called Sattvikabhavas were mere anubhavas, he 
would not have defined each of them separately in the 
Bhavadhyaya. He would have us know the nature 
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and definition of them from the actual world. For 
he says 

5!5friJi II ”— (N. 5.. p. 80) 

Therefore we have to understand that though Bharata 
uses the term Bhava in one or two places in the sixth 
chapter to comprehend vibhavas and anubhavas also, 
he, in the chapter dealing with Bhavas, uses the term 
exclusively to denote mental conditions. 

Now the real answer to the objection has been 
suggested by Bharata himself in the course of his 
definition and explanation of the term ‘ Sattvikabhava' 
and elaborated a little further by Hemacandra in his 
Kdvijdnasasana in the same context. It is this : Bharata 
means by the term Sattvikabhava in the primary sense 
only those conditions of the mind that give birth to 
the external signs such as stupefaction, perspiration 
and horripilation. The external signs appearing on 
the lisc are only the anubhavas of the conditions of 
the mind. Even in Bharata’s list of the vyabhicari- 
bhavas we see some such terms as and WT 

which seem to denote not the mental conditions but 
the external expressions of them. But there we 
understand by those terms only the mental conditions 
which are manifested by these external signs. Simi¬ 
larly here also we have to understand that Sattvika- 
bhavas are only conditions of mind and ThFira 

and others are only their external signs. For instance. 
Love, Grief, Anger, Fear and similar conditions of the 
mind first generated by some external causes gradually 
grow so intense as to afifect the very heart of the 
person concerned. When the inner heart has attained 
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to this state it is itself undergoing the processes of 
stupefaction, perspiration, horripilation and so on. The 
mind in stupefaction, perspiration, and horripilation is 
manifested to others by signs called and I 

In brief, these manifestations are at first inward 
processes and then only become outward manifestations.* 

* These facts are suggested by the following lines 
in Bharata: 

l ^ 

(iV. k, p. 95) 

Hemacandra brings out the meaning of the above 
passages of Bharata in his Kdvydauklsana (pp. 99^ and 
100) as follows : 

n ^ siTnT»3Tjra^?TT??iTf?!^^5rf 

aigwlai »T«mRf «rmT I w ff—irrat 

3rewnTiwi% 5 wm: ' jn<n%^r^WTm 

Jiiuti^flf ^ f|wT I ?r%5?^ 'n H»ir straff?: i 

sm: i g ?n5?r ^»rHrh|?CT- 

^«Trg?T! I ^ 

w^ra: »TJi?Tf?rs ?:rai%iNn%»TJig»r 

f 1% fwgii,” II 
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Going back now to the Rasasutra and examining 

the use of the word in it we 

Bharata s mean ourselves what the term 

mg of the term ^ ^ ^ , 

< ? I R^qrr^ means. From the proposition 

quoted above we understand that 

* ’ means revelation and not generation. What 

else do the passages 

STOT and 

{K s., p. 80) 

mean than equating with SfnTS^TT^? Therefore 

^ ’ in the Rasasutra means the revelation of 


rasa and not the generation of it. 


From ' WT: ’ and ‘ ^rs^RqTT^Tsqf^- 


Sthayibhavas 
transform into 
Rasas. 


^ in the proposition we gather 
that Bharata tells us that poetic 
Rasa is revealed from these three 
kinds of Bhavas namely Stha- 


yins, Vyabhicarins and Sattvikas. If Rasa is nothing 
newly generated but only something existing already 
and now developed and revealed as such and if it is 
to be revealed from these three kinds of Bhavas 
naturally some one of these three kinds of Bhavas 
must already exist and then develop into Rasa and 
be revealed as such while the other two kinds of 
Bhavas must help it in consummating as Rasa. 
Now, which of these three develops into Rasa? 
Vyabhicarins cannot transform into Rasas. For, as 
the term itself implies, they do not exist already 
to be now developed as Rasas. 


From the Rasa-sutra also we know that the Vyabhi- 
caribhavas, like the vibhavas and anubhavas, are the 
efiScient cause of the realisation of Rasa. 
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Again, Bharata himself, defining and giving the 
etymology of the term ' Vyabhicaribhavasays that 
vyabhicarins nourish the Sthayibhavas and, in various 
ways and from on various sides, they go to help the 
Sthayibhavas to reach consummation as Rasas; 

“ fir arfiiT ?[$rmfq?rjff i ^ ii#r ^rrg: i i^f^vrJnnTg^^si 
” i (N. k, p. 84) 

Of the other two, Sthayins and Sattvikas, it is 
clear that Sthayins that are, as indicated by the 
term itself, existing already in a latent condition 
are aroused by their vibhavas and the rest, then 
develop into Sattvikas and then into Rasas. With all 
propriety then may Sthayins be said to consummate 
themselves into Rasas, Sattvikas being an intermediate 
stage in the process. Bharata himself says this though 
not exactly in the present context: 

(N. k. p. 71) 

Sthayibhavas or permanent mental conditions being 
brought near full development by various means 
(Sattvikabhavas and Vyabhicaribhavas) transform them¬ 
selves into Rasas. Bharata further establishes this 
fact by raising a question and explaining it. He asks 
why only Sthayibhavas are capable of being consum¬ 
mated into rasas. He himself explains it by likening 
the Sthayibhavas to a monarch and the Vyabhicari¬ 
bhavas to his attendants. Bharata adds that sthayi¬ 
bhavas alone can become Rasas; for they alone are 
permanent mental conditions. Vyabhicaribhavas cannot 
do so, being but fleeting : 

(N. k, VII. 119) 
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The position may be easily exemplified. Dusyanta 
and Sakuntala conceive love at first sight. They 
proceed to evince a sighing anxiety to secure the 
object of each others desire. They consult their friends 
as to the means of securing their objects. The con¬ 
sultation and the anxiety that causes it react on the 
feeling of love itself; for Love like Fire grows by 
what it feeds on. By various means their love is 
developed and threatens to affect the very breath of 
our lovers. Over head and ears in love with Sakuntala, 
Dusyanta attempts a picture of his mistress and 
suffers the colours to be smudged by the perspiration 
that intense love causes in him. Similarly writing a 
message of love to her lover Sakuntala has her hair 
stand on end as the act of thinking about Dusyanta 
deepens in her mind and creates an inward thrill. 
Here anxiety is evinced and consultation made. These 
two things themselves develop the love and make it 
consummate itself into the Rasa known as ^rngara. 
But the moment the process reaches this consum¬ 
mation where is the anxiety ? What consultation at 
this stage? The feeling called anxiety and the act 
called consultation vanish, as vyabhicarins, those 
fleeting things must. The external manifestations 
consisting in perspiration, horripilation and the like, 
caused by similar mental processes, vanish too. When 
love is an accomplished fact and becomes a Rasa, Sattvi- 
kabhavas have no more a place in the transaction. 
The original feeling of love, now developed as ^rngara, is 
therefrom start to finish. It alone isBharata 
may well follow the convention therefore and say that 

I (N. S., p. 81) 
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If the Sthayibhava is thus transformed and con- 
, . sum mated into and revealed as Rasa 

H what does this consummation really 
poetic Rasa consist in? And what is the nature 
of Rasa in poetry and drama ? 
Bharata himself raises the question : ‘‘ ^ 

? ’’ His own answer follows immediately: 


‘‘The consummation of the Sthayibhava 
thus is the fitness of it for enjoyment 
That is, the sthayibhava in its dormant condition is 
not fit to be enjoyed. It is far away as yet from 
enjoyment. To be enjoyed, the Sthayibhava must be 
released from its dormant condition and must be 
brought near realisation. The vibhava as cause, anu- 
bhava as manifestation and vyabhicaribhava as the 
nourisher of the sthayibhava, each of them when 
properly represented on the boards suggests and reveals 
and then brings the sthayibhava near the condition of 
Rasa. Now it is obvious that the significance of the 
term ‘ ’ in the Rasasutra is the bringing of the 

sthayin near to the condition of Rasa (that is, tjje 
revelation) by each of vibhava, anubhava and vyabhi¬ 
caribhava. For the sage himself in a passage imme¬ 
diately following the Rasasutra uses ‘ ’ (brought 

near): 


And this bringing near of the Sthayibhava near the 
condition of Rasa consists in the suggestion and the 
revelation of it from its dormant state by various 
means. This is made clear in Bharata’s next passage: 

1 ” (iV. /S., p. 71) 
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Here it is clearly signified that has the sense 

of suggested and revealed. 


If the consummation of the Sthayibhavas consists 


Enjoyment of 
aesthetic plea¬ 
sure is to the 
spectator. 


in the enjoyment of them being evoked, 
it may be asked for whom they are 
*’ consummated ** and by whom they 
are enjoyed as Rasas. Bharata says 
that it is the sympathetic reader of a 


poem or the spectator of a drama that enjoys the 


sthayibhavas evoked and consummated as Rasas: 


(iV. k. p. 71) 


Further there is another truth involved in the 
foregoing observations. That is, if 
Existence of the realisation of Rasa or the enjoy- 

latent sthayi j^^^t of aesthetic pleasure in drama 
bhavas in the 

minds of the spectator and if that 

spectator. pleasure consists in the enjoyment 

of the sthayibhavas once dormant 
and now revealed, it necessarily presupposes a capacity 
to enjoy on the part of the reader or the spectator. 
This capacity consists in his possession, in a latent 
state, of the sthayibhavas themselves. As a fact, each 
spectator or reader does possess it. He has sympathy 
with the author—he is a sahrdaya ! Bharata means this 
when, in the statement just quoted, he gives the epithet 
to Here mean ‘sympa¬ 

thetic spectators ’. 


As if this were not enough, Bharata elaborates 
this point in his twenty-seventh chapter on 
or success in the dramatic art. Therein he suggests 
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that a genuine spectator must identify himself with 
what the author presents on the stage-^with what the 
characters say and do on the boards. The spectator 
must bear to the author the relation of Balakrsiia to 
his mother narrating the story of Rama,^ or of young 
Guiderius and Arviragus to old Belarius relating stories of 
warlike feats. Then again Bharata indirectly enforces 
the same lesson when he requires the dramatist 
to employ numerous Rasas in his play; for numerous 
are the spectators and numerous and differing are the 
tastes (and mental equipment) of each. That is to say, 
each spectator must have a chance of identifying 
himself, as far as he could, with the matter presented 
to him at the theatre ; each critic must have scope for 
his sahrdayatva. Lastly, leaving off suggestion, Bharata 
says in so many words (quoting from somewhere): 

{N. S., VII. 7) 

In brief, the spectator of the drama must, in Bharata s 
view, be as much master of the sthayibhava almost^ 
as the dramatist himself. 


Considered in the light of the observations made 
, . above, Bharata's view on ‘rasa-reali- 

in brief sation in drama, may be briefly 

stated thus. Skilful actors properly 
represent on the boards the vibbavas, anubhavas and 

* 5TW f f rrf %- 

sinn fh?: ii 

{Krsnakarndmrta, II. 72) 
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by means of these vibhavas and anubhavas the various 
mental conditions of the characters in various situa¬ 
tions. The spectators who have got a wide experience 
of the world are endowed with certain latent bhavas 
in their minds and their minds are ready to respond to 
and to identify themselves with the situations presented 
before them. The transactions on the boards react 
upon their minds. The vibhava as cause, the anu- 
bhava as manifestation and the vyabhicaribhava as 
nourisher of the sthayibhava in the actual world, each 
of them when properly represented in a poem or a 
drama gradually arouses, develops, nourishes, brings 
near and consummates the reader's or the spectator's 
dormant sthayibhava into Rasa. The latent sthayi- 
bhavas thus brought near are enjoyed. This is the 
secret of the Rasasvada in poetry and drama. 


The Rasa-sutra then comes to mean that by the 

operation severally and in the com- 

Final mterp^ pany of vibhavas, anubhavas and 
tation 01 tne 

Rasa-sutra. vyabhicaribhavas on the sthayibhava 
of the spectator, the spectator's sthayi¬ 
bhava or his dormant mental condition is consummated 
into a relishable emotional condition or Rasa and he the 
spectator enjoys it. To explain this still more clearly 
the author cites an illustration from eating: 


(»T)rn sjfir ^inwr ii 






(N. p. 71) 
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The illustration, we see, is taken from eatings 


The illustration 
examined. 


Cooked rice by itself is largely insipid. 
But taken with dishes called sauces, 
it yields the eater a pleasant tasto 


and the satisfaction that he desires and thus nourishes 


the system. Likewise, impressions left on the human 
mind by past experiences and tendencies implanted by 
nature are always there though not always perceived 
and enjoyed. But the moment a well-written poem, 
which Matthew Arnold rightly says “ is a criticism 
of life", or a properly acted play, which as Hamlet 
tells us “shows the mirror up to nature", comes in 
his way he begins to enjoy the advantages of these 
impressions and tendencies that so far have lain 


dormant in him. His pity, his exhilaration, his 
enthusiasm or any other instinct that is already in 
him in the state of a sthayibhava, as Samskrt authors 
put it, is brought actively into play; and just as the 
eater enjoys both the sweetness of his food and gets 
his system nourished, so does this reader of poetry or 
the spectator of the drama both enjoys supreme 
delectation and makes a better and wiser man of himself. 


The illustration, we see, is telling; it is on all 
fours with the matter illustrated. 
Bharata's view it clinches Bharata s view that latent 


of rasa-reali- impressions (wi?Rr: or ^rr^W^T:) 
sation as It ' ' 

can be had from human mind are brought 

his illustration, out and intensified by poetry* and 


drama and rendered into the form 


of what are called Rasas. The latent instincts 


By poetry and drama. True. But still Bharata, 
as a fact, confines himself almost solely to a discussion 
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fit for enjoyment as Rasa are by certain adequate 
causes and circumstances brought 

out. Certain facilities which the theatre affords 


of Rasas as seen in the drama and not in 

non-dramatic poetry. The first question that the 
sages—the customary munis of such contexts—ask 
Bharata bears not on Rasas as enjoyed in the reading 
of non-dramatic poetry but Rasas as enjoyed in the 
witnessing of a play: 

%5T ^rr ii ” 

{N. S., VL 2) • 

He himself in consequence starts by telling them that 
that he will expound Natyarasas for their edification: 




(M S.. VI. 8) 


Further, when he recounts the Rasas, he expressly says 
he is cataloguing the eight Natyarasas : 
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{N. S., VI. 15) 


It may be noted in passing that Abhinavagupta in his 
Abhinavabharall gives a justification of Bharata in thus 
restricting the application of ‘ Rasas ’ to Natyarasas. 
He says 


^ I arfir 

B., p. 292) 
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develop them. The result is that the 
Sahrdaya has now a full opportunity for the enjoyment 
of poetic pleasure which our sage calls ‘ ^ 


In this connectipn he quotes the verses from 
the Kdvyakautuka of his preceptor in support of his 
statement as follows: 

^irar: ii ” 

(A. B., p. 292) 

Bhattatauta, the preceptor of Abhinavagupta, thinks 
that Rasas are primarily found in the drama, for the 
most important condition for the realisation of Rasa 
is that things should be or visible by acting. 

This is mostly wanting in non-dramatic poetry. 

If there is to be realisation of Rasa in it, the descrip¬ 
tion must be so brilliant and powerful as to make the 
story appear as if enacted before our eyes. This is 
the reason why narrative poetry is most interesting 
when it is vivified by the importation of the dramatic 
element into it as in the second and fourteenth 
cantos of the Ragliuvaima and the Sukanasopadesa, 
Mahasvetavrttanta and the like in the Kddamharl 
and in the verse tales of Scott and Byron. We 
shall do well therefore to confine ourselves to a 
consideration of drama in connection with ‘Rasas', 
though neither we nor they ever suggest that Rasas 
do not exist in literature outside drama. 
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Having explained the meaning of his Rasa-sutra 


Aesthetic plea¬ 
sure a mental 
process. 


by means of an illustration, Bharata 
quotes two verses of older authors 
to supplement and support his state¬ 
ment : 


“ ?T«rr i 

{N. S., VI. 32) 

5wrmw9rt(^)^«ir I'sti: i 

{N. S., VI. 33) 

By means of these verses and the question “ 

W:?” and the answer “ ff 

*i^f?cT ?r«ir 5TRwr5rrfiTJR«!rfk?rra: ^8irw*iiwr- 

g?nT?r: ll ” {N. s., p. 71) the sage has 

guarded us against a possible error in regard to 
this enjoyment. It is just likely that the very act of 
eating in the illustrstion and the very act of witnessing 
a stage performance in the matter illustrated are 
themselves taken for the pleasure yielded to the eater 
and the spectator. The truth is that the pleasure 
experienced by the eater is different from the operation 
called eating and that enjoyed by the theatre-goer is 
different from the operation of his visual organs called 
witnessing. In the first case, the joy of dining is a 
result of the dinner; it comes after the dinner is over; 
and unlike the act of dining, it is a mental process. 
People are often misled into regarding the joy resulting 
from a good dinner as felicity felt by the tongue. 
Hence their wrong statement: “ 
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The truth, as has been already said, is that the tongue 
only tastes the food while it is the mind that perceives 
the happiness of the sweetness. In the second, simi¬ 
larly the joy experienced is a result of witnessing 
of what goes on on the boards; it comes distinctly 
after it,* though certainly immediately after it; 
though the point of time when it occurs is imperceptible 
and though the period of time passing between the 
witnessing and the occurrence of this result is in 
many cases, infinitesimal; and lastly, it is a mental 
process unlike the witnessing which is a physical 
operation of the visual organs. Again the fact that 
the spectator’s realisation of Rasa is a mental process 


This idea is indicated by the words 
gSTRT:'’ in the and by the words 

in Bharata’s own passages. 
By the sutra “ of Panini (3. 2. 126) the 

in the word expresses a 'CJ. So the 

sentence means that or the 

physical act of eating is the cause and its result is 
which is a mental apprehension. The causal 
action is called and the effect of it is called 
; and they two being cause and effect are 
different things. The very same term^^n^^T^” is 
used in the matter illustrated also. Therefore from the 
and the rest, it is very clear both in the 
illustration and the matter illustrated that ‘‘ 
is not the sensual operation but the mental condition 
that is the effect of it. 
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is clearly stated by the phrase 
in the 


The questions raised at the beginning of the present 
chapter (p. 35) may now be brought 
of Bharata consideration just to see if this 
yields a satis- exposition of Bharata has yielded any 
factory ex- answer to them. Ifc is at once obvious 
planation for that the first two questions, one re¬ 
pleasure in garding the process called Rasa- 
scenes of pa- realisation and the second regarding 
tho3 and so nature of the Rasa realised have 
been amply answered here. As for 
the third issue raised (the cause of our satisfaction 
in scenes of pathos) it is worth noting that this too 
has been by implication answered. Bharata has taken 
care to tell us that literary pleasure is the result of 
latent instincts in oar hearts being evoked by the 
author's presentation of things. We do not actually 
experience the feelings presented; that the original 
characters do. We on the other hand have our instinct 


of pity roused, say, at the sight of the banished queen, 
while the queen herself experiences the actual condition 
called banishment. That is why Bharata attributes 


the enjoyment of Rasa to the spectator and the 
experiencing of the feeling to the person represented 
on the stage. Slta experiences the Misery of banish¬ 
ment while we at the theatre enjoy the Kariina rasa. 
Here, Rama's sentence of banishment on his spouse is 
the cause (^R^) of her misery while that same sentence 
in relation to us is, as simply helping our instinct of 
pity to be evoked, the vibhava of the pitying 

instinct in us. 
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3 

All the later writers on the subject of Rasa do 

, . admit that Bharata s dictum 

Interpretation 
of the terms << 
and 

by defines the scope and nature of ‘’Rasa- 
later authors. realisation". It is the pivot on which 

all later theories move. The terms ‘‘ ” and 

in the sutra were variously understood and 
interpreted by various later authors. Though it was 
possible, (from the hints and clues referred to above) 
to find out what Bharata meant, yet the vague nature 
of his sutra and the fact that he himself has not 
given a clear and continued exposition of it added to 
the fact that Bharata himself uses terms like ‘ ' 

in connection with Bhavas and Vibhavas and 
in connection with Bhavas and Anubhavas that are 
likely to be misinterpreted by commentators belonging 
to schools of philosophy different from Bharata's, these 
causes gave rise to many doubts. Hence, as observed 
already, the variety, of interpretations the sutra was 
subjected to. Four different interpretations were offered 
of the two terms and by different 

critics at different times. The interpretations offered 
to the term ' ^ are in their chronological order 

(1) the relation between cause and effect 

(2) the relation between a thing that is inferred and 
the thing that forms the ground of the inference 

(3) the relation between a thing 
that is enjoyed and the thing that causes the enjoyment 

(4) and lastly the relation between the 
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revealer and the revealed Similarly 

the interpretations of the term ‘ ’ are (1). genera¬ 
tion (2) inference ( 313 ^%), (3) enjoyment ( 3 ^%) 

and finally (4) suggestion and revelation (5T%). 


Thus there are four important schools of inter- 
. pretation as advocated by Bhattalol lata, 

our inte^e- ^aukuka, Bhattanayaka and Abhi- 

rata’s dictum, navagupta, all on a philosophical 
background. Bhattalollata interpreted 
the term ' ' in the sutra as ‘ ' or the 

generation (in the original character) of Rasa and he 
represents the school known as the “ Rasotpatti School 
§ri ^ankuka following the school of the Naiyayikas 
put forward his theory of Rasanumiti or the inference 
(by us) of Rasa (in the actor). He therefore represents 
the school known as the “ Rasanumiti School ; 
Bhattanayaka following the school of the Sankhyas 
advocated the view of “ Rasabhukti" or the enjoyment 
(by us) of Rasa. And lastly Abhinavagupta, the famous 
author of the Abhinavabhdratly Locana and many other 
valuable works, followed the path of the Vedantins 
and great Alankarikas such as Anandavardhana and 
ably expounded the ‘ Rasabhivyaktivada ’ or the theory 
of suggestion and revelation (to us) of Rasa. Of these 
four theories each subsequent one may be easily 
seen to be an improvement upon its predecessor and 
the view expounded by Abhinavagupta being the last 
may therefore be considered the most satisfactory one. 
It alone seems to have really found out clearly the 
view of Bharata. It gives us solutions, more satis¬ 
factory than any of the rest, for the doubts, that were 
raised at the beginning of this chapter (p. 35), regarding 
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the nature of aesthetic pleasure and so on. It is 
therefore adopted by almost all the later literary 
critics in Samskrt. 


From the Ahhinavabhdrail the famous commentary 


Commentators 
on Bharata’s 
Rasa-sutra. 


of Bharatas NCitycmlstra it is under¬ 
stood that it was commented upon by 
many prominent writers like Udbhaia. 
Though there were many commem 


tators, those who discussed the psychology of aesthetic 


pleasure or the matter of realisation of Rasa in drama 


and poetry are in the chronological order—Bhalla- 
lollata, Sri ^ankuka, Bhattatauta, Bhat^nayaka and 


Abhinavaguptn. 


At present we cannot get copies of the glosses or 


Sources of our 
knowledge of 
their views. 


commentaries on Bharata s Rasa-sutra 
written by Bhattalollaia, §ri ^aiikuka 
and Bliattanayaka; nor are we able 


to get any other independent work of 


the above authors. Therefore their views on ‘ Rasa- 


realisation ’ are only to be conjectured from the 


following sources. In his great commentary on the 
Ndfjj(is(lsfra called Abhimvabhdrail Abhinavagupta very 
briefly quotes and criticises the interpretations of the 
Rasa-sutra offered by the above authors. In liis Loruna 
also he makes some references to their views. Again 
Hemacandra, in his Kdvydnusdsana, following the 
method of the Abhinavabhdrati, briefly reproduces the 


views of Bhattalollata and the others. But unfortunately 
the texts in both the Abhinavabhdratl and the 


Kdvydfiusdsana have more or less the same readings 
and both of them are full of misreadings, errors and 
omissions. Therefore the views of Bhattalollata an^ 
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the others are not easily and correctly to be conjectured 
from the above two books. 

Again the views on ‘rasa-realisation* of these 
three authors are briefly stated in the works of some 
of the more important later writers on Rasa (almost 
all of whom follow the lead of Abhinavagupta in 
accounting for the aesthetic pleasure in poetry and 
drama) namely Mammatabhatta, Sri Govinda, Visva- 
natha, Sri Prabhakarabhatta, Rajacudamanidiksita and 
Panditaraja Jagannatha. Therefore, though we are not 
now in possession of the works written by Bhattalollata 
and his successors, we are able to reconstruct in a 
way their views on “Rasa-realisation” with the aids 
cited above. 

So far, we have got aids to reconstruct the views 
on rasa-realisation of Bhattalolla^, SiT Sankuka and 
Bhattanayaka. But in the case of Bhattatauta even 
these aids fail. Neither Bhattatauta’s commentary on 
the Ndijjasd.'^fra, nor his famous KdoyaL'ciafakd, is now 
available to us. In none of the works referred to 
above is there any reference to his view on ‘Rasa- 
realisation ’ though in the AhhinavahhdraU and the 
Kdri/diiusdi^(UL(i Bhattatauta’s refutation of the Imitation 
Theory of Sri Sankuka is stated. But information on 
this subject is not indispensable. We can easily 
understand that Bhattatauta's view does not differ 
from that of Abhinavagupta, for he was the preceptor 
of Abhinavagupta who taught him the Ndtyaki!^i.ra. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Bhattalollata's Interpretation of the 
Easa-sutra 

{The Generation-Theory of Aesthetic Pleasure) 


After Bharata, Bhattalollata * was the earliest 
author who began to analyse the 
experience of the spectator of a drama 
or the reader of a poem. He was 
thus the earliest psychologist of 
Aesthetics after Bharata. 


Bhattalollata — 
the earliest 
psychologist 
of Aesthetics 
after Bharata. 


^ From the Ahhinavahhdrafl we infer that Bhatta¬ 
lollata has commented upon the Natyasdsfra and ho 
came next to Udbhata. His criticism of Udbhatas 
followers, noticed by Abhinavagupta, puts this beyond 
dispute. We have it from Abhinavagupta that Bhatta¬ 
lollata adversely remarks on the view of Udbha^’s 
followers that the list of eleven essentials of the drama 
in Bharata’s sixth chapter is not really Bharata s but 
Kohala s. 

(See Ahhinavahhdratl, pp. 265 and 2661 
Now Udbhata, whom a verse in the Bdjatarahgini 

“ ?TWrT%: II ” (IV. 495) 
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The great Bharata as we know stated the Sutra 

and expounded it in the sixth and 
seventh chapters of his work. Bhatta- 
lollata now expounds it in his own 
way. To him the spoken of in 

in the Rasa-sutra is, in the 
first instance, the or generation of something 


The termf^cirra 
means genera¬ 
tion with re¬ 
ference to the 
Vibhavas. 


locates in King Jayapida's court (779-813), might have 
lived about 800 A.D. Bhattalollata lived then obviously 
later than 800 A.D. Then, as he is criticised by Sri 
^ankuka who himself, though not mentioned by name, 
is noticed by Anandavardhana, the contemporary of 
Avantivarman (855-883), Bhattalollata must have 
flourished, at the latest, in the first quarter of the 
ninth century. 

Bhattalollata seems to have been the son of 
one Aparajita. Rajasekhara quotes a verse that he 
attributes to one Aparajiti: 



ifr ITW: 11 ” 

{KCivyamimfiinsO, p. 45) 

This very verse with a slight alteration, which however 
does not change its meaning, is later quoted by 
Hemacandra and attributed to Bhattalollata by name. 
(See Kavi/dnusdsana, p. 215). This Aparajiti or son of 
Aparajita was therefore none other than Bhattalollata. 

But later as he thus was than Udbhata, still he was 
the earliest known psychologist of * Rasa-realisation' after 
Bharata, as Udbhata does not attempt anything approach¬ 
ing this in his work. 
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that later develops into what is called Rasa. An 
illustration will best show how it means and of 

what it means the or generation. A young man 

meets a handsome maiden in a garden. They look at 
each other; they fall in love; they go their res¬ 
pective ways, but are now altogether different from 
what they were before they met; they are verily 
Dusyanta and Sakuntala after their first meeting in 
Kanva's hermitage or Orlando and Rosalind after 
the wrestling match. Love possesses them. For the 
love possessing Dusyanta and Orlando, Sakuntala and 
Rosalind are responsible; Dusyanta and Orlando are 
likewise answerable for the love filling the bosoms of 
Sakuntala and Rosalind. Dusyanta is styled Sakuntala’s 
vibhava and Sakuntala Dusyanta's. Similar is the 
relationship between Orlando and Rosalind, each being 
the other’s vibhava. At this stage our psychologists 
agree to call the mental condition of the lovers by 
the term perhaps rendered by the word affection. 

Continuing to contemplate each other and ascer¬ 
taining particulars about the character and parentage 
of each other, the couple get their affection developed. 
The personality, the talk, the gait, the acts and the 
dress of each continue to foster the affection of the other, 
while moon-light and a gentle breeze lend a powerful aid 
to the process, until at last the becomes or 

Affection ripens into Love. These various causes which 


* In literary English of course ’ love ’ is the term 
used to denote any stage of the process; though if 
we strictly follow Saihskrtic terminology we must call 
it affection at the first stage and love at the final. 
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have brought about this development are technically 
called in Samskrt the causes that so inflame 

the 5f)f% as to become But it was said Dusyanta 
and Sakuntala were each other’s vibhava. What kind 
of vibhava ? Samskrt critics answer Alambanavibhava. 
When affection springs into being at first sight each 
party is the other’s Alambanavibhava.’^* Then they 
get their affection rapidly transformed into love by 
Uddipanavibhavas.t The Love or Rati that possesses 
them, thanks to these Vibhavas (Alambana and 
Uddipana) is what Bhattalollata tells us has been 
generated by the mutual sight of the two parties. 


Similarly in the case of other mental conditions 
also, the person with reference to whom or the thing 
with reference to which the mental conditions arise is 
called the Alambanavibhava. 

t Uddipanavibhavas are said to be of four kinds : 

?T%5T i 

{Dharmamri s Sdhityaraindkara, p. 367) 

Uddipana that nourishes or intensifies the mental 
conditions of the character like love is of four kinds : 
the virtues of the object of the love in the first 
instance; and then the acts of the person loved, then 
the personal decoration of the person and lastly things 
like the moon-light or the gentle breeze, that lie 
outside the parties. One may ask “ How can the 
Uddipakas, the gentle breeze, the moon-light and such 
other objects be called Karana or Vibhava ? ” It is 
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This generated Love or Rati he calls the Sthayibhava 
or the permanent mental condition into which the 
parties are thrown hereafter. In brief, with reference 
to this Sthayibhava generated by the Vibhavas 
is to be equated into or generation. 


In the first instance it means generation. That 
implies that it means more. In fact 
it does. Let us work out our illus¬ 
tration a little further. The couple 
having seen each other have started 
loving each other. Having started 
this process, they manifest their condition clearly to 
others in various ways. The lover sends side-long 


means 
inference in 
regard to the 
Anubhavas. 


held generally that the term Karana is applied only 
to those objects which give birth to an effect. The 
Uddipakas are useful only in rendering more intense 
the mental conditions such as love which have already 
been given birth to by the Alambanas. Why then 
apply the terms Karana and Vibhava to these mere 
Uddipakas? The answer is that the Uddipakas, 
though of secondary significance as compared with 
the Alambanas, are still not useless or needless. 
They serve to keep alive what is generated by the 
Alambanas. But for these Uddipakas, the Bhavas 
or the mental conditions, the products of the 
Alambanas will, according to our philosophers, 
not last for more than two seconds As they 

say, thoughts are notorious for being 

transient. Who then will underrate the importance 
of these Uddipakas or grudge them the title Karana 
or Vibhava seeing that they alone keep alive the BhavalS ? 
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glances; the loved one responds and the beholders, 
if any there are, understand that love is regularly on 
the wing. Sakuntala’s love to Dusyanta is understood 
by her friends Priyamvada and Anasuya. While the 
king and the sage s girl are, as it were, in each other's 
power, the friends of Sakuntala, who know what 
the matter is, address her aside and wish that the 
sage were there that moment. Similarly, Orlando stands 
tongue-tied on the field after beating Charles the 
wrestler and Rosalind lingers there a long while, creates 
an OGcasiofi for herself for talking to him and asks 
him “Did you call. Sir?" Celia understands what has 
come to be their condition, and, as is the wont of little 
girls, directly begins to poke fun at her cousin. 
Now the things or acts done by the parties giving 
rise to an inference (on the part of others) of their 
true condition are called Anubhavas or grounds of 
inference ar-Tfnrt 

With reference therefore to the sthayibhava inferred 
from these Anubhavas or grounds of inference the 
in the term used in Bharata’s Rasa- 

sutra, means inference according to Bhat^- 

loilata. Thus that which in regard to Vibhava meant 
qencrafion now comes to mean inference in connection 
with Anubhava.'' 


^ Bhattalolla^ remarks here, with a view to 
making things clear, that by Anubhava in Bharata s 
Rasa-sutra we should mean the external manifestations 
of Bhavas ; of Bhdvas and not of Rasas, for Bharata 
has mentioned here Anubhavas only as causing Rasas 
and therefore coming into play before Rasa evolves 
itself. 
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Even this is not all that signifies. Back 

^ once more to the illustration. The 

means in our drama contemplates 

intensification g^kuntala day and night; he wakes 

with Vyabhi- 

oaribhavas. dismisses his hunting train and seeks 
consolation in the company of his 
jester. He consults him as to how with the least 
impropriety he could create for himself an occasion 
to go back to the hermitage. Likewise, Sakuntala is 
more than ordinarily uneasy. She cannot help making 
it visible to her friends. This state of mind that 
makes the parties think exclusively of each other and 
long intensively for the realisation of their desires is 
by Samskrt authors called This 

and other modes of mind like this that intensify the 
love or other emotions already generated are in ordinary 
language called But to Samskrt literary 

criticism, they are technically known as Vyabhicari- 
bhavas. With reference to Sthayibhavas like love 
intensified by Vyabhicaribhavas, Bhat^lollata considers 
in to mean intensification or gre. 

For vyabhicaribhavas intensify the mental conditions 
generated already by the Vibhavas. In other words 
whi ih in one connection meant generaiion and 
in another inference, now stands for in'ensification 
according to him. 

Going back again to our illustration, we behold 
the love-lorn king revisiting the hermitage. Fortunately, 
he has his doubts and anxieties set at rest when he 
steals a look from behind a bower on Sakuntala in 
the very act of writing a love-letter to him. By 
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various means the union of the lovers is brought about 
and the operation of the vibhavaa, anubhavas and 
vyabhicaribhavas have resulted in a happy consum¬ 
mation. 


Bhattalolla^'s interpretation of T^gT% has been 


means the 
relation of each 
of Vibhavas, 
Anubhavas and 
Vyabhicaribha¬ 
vas to the Stha- 
yibhavas. 


explained. His interpretation of 
as used by Bharata now claims 
attention. As to Bharata to Bhatta- 
lollata also the word wtpl in the 
Rasa-sutra does not mean the 
or relation of the three things, 
Vibhavas, Anubhavas and Vyabhic ari- 


bhavas among themselves. He would have us believe 
that it is the relation of Vibhava to Sthayibhava, 
of Anubhava to Sthayibhava and lastly of Vyabhicari- 


bhava to Sthayibhava. 


This author said that the mutual sight of a youth 
and his loved one under circumstances 

means to love generates love in 

pneration as 

between Vi- • xi. .i 

bhavas and ooneration of love in the other. 

Sthayibhavas. Each is Vibhava to the other. As 
the Rati, the Sthayibhava or the 
permanent mental condition of the parties consisting 
in love, is thus generated according to him, the relation 
of Vibhava to Sthayibhava is the relation of cause to 
offect. This is the same thing as saying that to 
Bhattalollata #fl*I in the Rasa-sutra stands, so far as 
the Vibhavas are concerned, for 
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If with; reference to Vibhava and Sthayibhava 
is causality, it is something else with 
reference to Anubhavas. Love at first 
sight results in making the parties 
often behave in a way that makes 
their, love perceptible to onlookers. 
“Speechless ocular messages" and 
other signs of the like variety tell beholders in what 
relation the parties stand. The acts that give rise to 
this inference of their love by beholders are in ordinary 


means in¬ 
ference as bet¬ 
ween Annbha- 
vas and Stha- 
yibhavas. 


Samskrt called Karya. In literary criticism they are 
Anubhavas. Now as the Anubhavas stand as indicators 
of the love of the parties and as from them the 


beholders infer the love of the parties, Bhat^lollala 
says that to the. Sthayibhavas, Anubhavas stand in 
the relation of premises to inferen(‘e. That is, the 


between Anubhavas and Sthayibhavas is 




The nature of the or the relation between 


witn means in¬ 
tensification as 
between Vya- 
bhicaribhavas 
and Sthayi¬ 
bhavas. 


Vyabhicaribhavas and Sthayibhavas 
is explained by Bhattalollata in a way 
consistent with what has gone above. 
Going again to the illustration, he 
rightly says that the pining of the 
lovers for each other, their attempts 
to get at each other and their extreme 


anxiety in general to effect a union, nourish the love 
that has been qekerated by the Vibhavas and indicated 
to others by the Anubhavas and bring that love to the 
status of Srngairarasa. He fastens rightly on Bharata'a 
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explanation* and says that the Vyabhicaribhavas stand 
as intensifiers of the Sthayibhavas. Thus the 


* ?fcr i 

I I 5f?n^ ? 

arfir^cTrfWjff; ^s[f^*n!i^ i 

5T«r5rft9I^: I 

snfHt sT?nTfrf^ s^rfit^iRor: i araif— 
5i?T55f(i% ? ] —?nn ^ 5T«Rwg (wr) i 

sr gR stifwrf ^ jfhrir i ^sr^JifH^jRra: • ^«nR 

f^) m 5nT?ft%; sjrftraif^ fR^r- 

JTnlsin: 11 ” {N. k, p. 84) 

In the above passages Bharata clearly explains how 
the Vyabhicaribhavas nourish the Sthayibhavas. He 
-says that Vyabhicaribhavas are so called because they 
lead the Sthayibhfxvas to the status of Rasa in various 
ways. The Vyabhicaribhavas or intensifiers lead the 
Sthayibhavas to the condition of Rasa, as the sun in 
Saihskrt idiom may be said to lead the day. The sun 
leads the bright day in the sense that he makes it 
felt and enjoyed in a way that the (dark) night or 
the sunless day in winter cannot be felt or enjoyed. 
He beautifies the day; so do the Vyabhicaribhavas 
the Sthayibhavas. They so embellish them that we 
feel them and enjoy them as Rasas. Precisely the 
same sense is expressed by the verse 

w sirfJTqiftoj: ii ” 

(Quoted in the Rasapradipa, p. 18) 
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or relation of Vyabhicaribhava to Sthayibhava is 

Bhattalollata says that the fact that the developed 
Sthayibhavas have finally transformed themselves 
into Rasas has been ^ already noticed by Dan din. 
Dandin says in his Kavyadarsa: 

“ JZfrwr I (II. 281) 

??riw <T?t 5^ i (II. 283) 

srfBTflTT I (II. 285) 

In these passages the expressions, “ ”, 

“ anw qrt and “ iTfanm ” stand for development, 

nourishment and intensification. It is clear then that 
the three, Sthayibhavas and are deve¬ 
loped and transformed into the Rasas of and 

^ respectively. 

^ It is interesting to note Bhattalollata s explana¬ 
tion of a technical difficulty here. He raises the 
question: how can Sthayibhavas and Vyabhicari- 

bhavas stand in the relation of nourished and nourisher, 
if they are both mental conditions and, if, as nwntal 
conditions, they cannot co-exist ? That is according to 
the dictum ’’ one mental condition 

can only follow another and not exist simultaneously 
with it in the mind; if so, the nourishing of Sthayi¬ 
bhavas by Vyabhicaribhavas which will be possible 
only if both Sthayibhavas and Vyabhicaribhavas 

co-exist gives rise to the absurdity that the Sthayin- 

( 

mental condition co-exists with the Vyabhicarin- 
mental condition, Bhattalollata gives his own expla¬ 
nation. He answers that Sth&yins come up certainly 
and go; but they do not go in the sense of vanishing 
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Now according to Bhattalollata the Rasa-sutra of 
Bharata is to be interpreted as follows : 

^o?thrR5.3a“ in the sutra and 

sutra. construe it with each of the two (com¬ 

pound) words in the sutra. Thus 
construed the sutra reads 

^«friTrg; ??T5^5r 

” I 

That is to say, by the Vibhavas the Sthiiyibhavas are 
generated, by the Anubhavas they are made to be 
inferred by others and by the Vyabhicaribhavas they 
are nourished. Thus the manifested or the strengthened 
Sthayibhava is transformed into Rasa. 


So far the process of “ Rasa realisation ” has been 
explained only with reference to the 
original characters them¬ 

selves who (it is assumed) once 
actually took part in the transactions 
now exhibited on the boards. That is, 
Bhattalollata has explained to us how meeting each 
other, the actual Dusyanta and the actual Sakuntala 


But the ques¬ 
tion at present 
relates to the 
spectator. 


without leaving any trace behind. Being ever present 
latent mental conditions, (^rfT'Tr^)^r^r%glTRr:) they can 
be called up at any time. Vyabhicarins can nourish 
them when they have gone back to their latent condi¬ 
tion. Vyabhicarins need not co exist with Sfchayins 
in their non-latent condition in order to nourish them. 
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acted as a Vibhava each to the other and how the 
meeting brought about love (according to him) between 
them, how their behaviour made that love manifest to 
an actual Anasuya and an actual Priyamvada and 
how their sighing for each other intensified that love 
and lifted it to the status of Srngararasa. The question 
now demanding consideration is, how, when seeing all 
this acted on the stage, the spectator comes to enjoy 
pleasure, that is, to realise Rasa. 

To this question Bhattalollata offers the following 
explanation. The spectator at the 
Spectator's theatre either already knows the plot 

tion^'^^i^^the ^ Greek audience did, 

CmTsb of the following the words 

pleasure. watching the acts, say of the king 

and the sage^s girl in Kanva’s hermitage 
now presented on the boards, he assures himself that 
Dusyanta and Sakuntala have fallen in love with 
each other. 


* It is worth remembering here that this critic 
is one of those that believe in the 
of words. That is, he is one of those who advocate 
that words have got only one significative power 
namely and meanings which others attribute to 

the powers Laksana and Vyanjana are conveyed by 
mere Abhidha or the direct denotation of terms. He 
would have us understand that expressions like 
” mean by Abhidha itself a hamlet on the 
banks of the Ganges enjoying the purity of *the 
environment and the cool breeze wafted by the waters. 
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Now when a well-equipped and experienced actor 
or actress comes on the stage and acts the r61e of 
Dasyanta or Sacunbala very successfully, the spectator 
mistakes the person on the stage for the person who 
figured in the original actual transaction. So do the 
•costume and the expressions and gestures of the actors 
on the stage deceive him that he no more discerns 
Mr. X or Miss Y on the stage ; but Dusyanta himself 
or ^akuntala herself in front of Kanva’s hermitage. 
This stands on a par with the mistaking of a rope 
for a snake in the dim tvvilight. As a result of this 
mistaken identification of the actor, say, with Du^yanta 
or the a^'-tress say, with ^akuntala, the spectator 
further mistakes the gestures of the actor and actress 
for the conduct and actions of the actual original 
personage and consequent'y by reason of this mistaken 
and invalid identificition he comes to have a sort of 
•delusion that Dusyanta has fallen in love with 
Sakuntala. Of course this cognition 

of the spectator is doubly invalid in that 
(I) the actor is not Dusyanta and the actress not 
Sakuntala and (2) the actor and the actress are not in 
reality in love with each other. This doubly invalid 
cognition of the spectator 

mistaken and therefore invalid as it is, yet 
•causes in him a subjective pleasure really enjoyed by him. 

One point must be clarified here though incidentally. 
The personality who is understood to possess love is 
the actor or the actress mistaken for the hero or the 
heroine, and not the spectator; but the enjoyer of 
pleasure is the spectator. This fact is clearly stated 
in the Sahgltara^ndkara of Srinissankasarngadeva: 

“ w tot ” i (p. 815) 
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An objBction to 
Bhattalollaia’s 
view and his 
answer on the 
strength of an 
illustration. 


It may be questioned how an invalid cognition 
can generate a subjective pleasure 
that the spectator really enjoys. That 
is, the pleasure enjoyed by the audience 
being not false while the cause of it 
is, men may ask “ How could this 
be?*’ Bhattalollata’s answer is this: 

We have very often seen invalid 
cognition giving birch to real actions in men. For 
instance a man who mistakes a rope for a snake is 
frightened; and he trembles. He runs away very 
swiftly to save himself from the snake. Plere the 
cognition of the snake is false but the effects of it on 
him, the fear and the trembling are all real. There 
was of course no snake. But the man somehow saw 
it there. This serpent superimposed on the rope 
caused him fear and trembling. Similarly the love 
that existed in the original character does not of course 
exist in the actor; but the spectator having first 
mistaken him for the original character now wrongly 
understands the love of the original character to exist 
in him:^ This gives him the subjective pleasure which 
he actually enjoys. 


* Here crops up the very interesting question 
why Bhattalollata should be called an advocate of the 
theory of generation of Rasa—The answer 
as suggested by Abhinavagupta and others expounding 
the view of Bhattalollata is this. To Bhattalollata the 
term Rasa in its primary significance means the 
various emotions or Sthayibhavas first generated in the^' 
original characters and then developed and nourished r 
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In short Bhattalollata’s theory is this : Love and 
1 n » emotions like it are, as a fact first 
generated by Vibhavas and further 
developed into Rasa by Vyabhicari- 
bhavas only in the original personage. By reason of 
resemblance the actor is mistaken for that personage. 
As a result of his skilful acting the spectator is 
deluded into the belief that the actor himself is the 
original personage and possesses the emotions possessed 
by the original personage. Through this invalid cogni¬ 
tion the spectator realises pleasure. The truth is 
(Bhattalollata says) the emotions, love and the like, 
were generated in the original character alone—not in 
the spectator. He, on the other hand, superimposes 
these emotions on the actor whom he mistakes for the 
original character; the consequence is that he enjoys 
pleasure. 


(4. B., p. 274) 

Hence he is an advocate of the school. But 

with others the case is different. Bharata, Abhinava- 
gupta and all their followers mean by Rasa the 
spectator s pleasure caused by evoking of his own 
dormant mental conditions. Bhattanayaka also means 
by Rasa the spectator’s pleasure but to him it is due 
to the generalisation of things in poetry and drama. 
Sri Sankuka means the emotions that are inferred as 
existing in the actor. Not one of these anywhere 
says that the term Rasa means emotions generated — 
whether in the original character or in the spectator. 
Not one of these therefore is a 
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3 


Now it is time to discuss the merits and demerits 
of Bhattalollata's theory. His method 
of expounding “ Rasa-realisation" so 
far as the original characters are 
concerned is all right, but the method 
of explanation in reference to the 
audience is not quite scientific. The pleasure enjoyed 
by the spectator while witnessing a dramatic perform¬ 
ance is purely a personal one Therefore the 


Bhattalollata’s 
view violates 
the law of 


cause of this personal pleasure must also necessarily 
and intimately be connected with the person, namely, 
the spectator himself; for the generation of an effect 
on the person necessarily requires its cause to be 
directly concerned with the person himself. This does 
not seem to have occurred to Bhattalollata. His 
exposition offends against the law of 
which is known to all Sarhskrtists and which requires 
the cause and the effect to co-exist in one and the 
same person or object if causation is at all to take 
place. But in asking us to believe that the .^ipecMdor 
enjoys pleasure because he understands, say, the 
emotion of love in the actor, he, in effect, wants us to 
think that A (who has no identity of interests with B) 
is happy at the sight of that B possessing riches. 
This is not quite convincing. 


But Bhattalollata seems to claim correctness for 
his view on the strength of toe illus¬ 
tration he has given. Therefore the 
illustration is to be examined before 
we decide whether his explanation is 
convincing or not. Bhattalollata may 
argue that in cases like this 
of cause and effect is not necessary. For he 


Bhattalollata's 
contention on 
the strength 
of the illus¬ 
tration. 
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may ask ‘Does not the cause, namely, the serpent 
superimposed on the rope lie in one quarter and the 
effect, namely, the fear conceived, in another?' 
Similarly (he may proceed) the cause of the spectator s 
pleasure may remain in the actor and the effect, 
namely, the realisation of pleasure may well remain 
in the spectator. 


So, the author may believe (why may say) that 

does not exist in his 

Bhattalollata's i. i.- c ^ • j i . 

illustration conceived about a 

does not serve He goes wrong here still further 

his purpose. than before. There is, the co-existence 
of cause and effect here, in spite of 
Bhattalollata. For, truly, the illustration comes to 
this; a man sees a rope and believes it a serpent; 
the belief (correct or otherwise) that it is a serpent 
produces the fear. Thus the belief (the cause) exists 
in the same person as the fear (the effect). The law of 
is perfectly obeyed here. Not, however, 
in the point sought to be illustrated—the pleasure of 
the spectator when there is a pleasure-giving scene on 
the stage. The emotion of love is, on Bhat^lollata s 
own admission, in the actor or the original character 
—in which of these two exactly it is is a question we 
need not now trouble about; the pleasure, as he again 
admits, is in the spectator. Our law of co-existence of 
cause and effect is violated here. The result is that 
since the illustration observes, and the point illustrated 
violates, the law, the illustration does not serve our 
author's turn. In one word, he cannot convince us 
when he seeks to make us believe that A f^els joy 
at the sight or knowjedge of riches possessed by B. 
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Bhattalollata or one who advocates his view now 

may wheel about and say “If there is 

Bhattalollatas j. . 

further con- , , , , 

tention ‘ serpent and the mans fear, there is 

also in the case of the 
spectator at the theatre and a love scene on the boards/’ 
In other words, having once denied the need for 
in the point illustrated he now affirms 
its existence in it as he feels the need that it should 
exist in it. He now comes forward with an elaborate 
explanation that the spectator feels pleasure not because^ 
there is love in the actor or original character but 
because he (the spectator) believes that it is there. 
His belief is his, his pleasure is his, hence the 
^mTTSfif^r^rRT. 


But no, says his critic. If his belief in the love 


But Bhattalol¬ 
lata s argu¬ 
ment not 
satisfactory. 


on the stage causes him pleasure, it 
stands to reason that he should get 
like pleasure, when he beholds an 
actual scene of love in the real world. 
For, there too he must believe there 


is love going on. In fact he must get greater pleasure 
here; for, it is admittedly real love and in no sense 
fictitious or superimposed love. But the fact is 

different. He not only does not get pleasure but con¬ 
ceives positive disgust. The arguments of our author 
then tumbles to the ground like a card-castle. Again 
if the belief in the love on the stage causes pleasure 
in the spectator, belief in and knowledge of misery on 
the stage should cause unhappiness in him; but on 
the contrary, beholding a pathetic scene, he gets a 
positive aesthetic pleasure and if he sheds tears, they 
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are tears of pleasure.* Every way the argument of 
Bhattalollata shows itself unable to hold water for a 
minute. 


Cornered thus, Bhattalollata (and his followers 


Bhatlalollata’s 
final reason¬ 
ing also not 
satisfactory. 


if any) will have to say that it is not 
the perception of real actual love in 
the real actual world that causes 
pleasure to the spectator and that only 
his “ superimposition of love on where 


there is really none, produces pleasure in him. This 


reasoning is not at all satisfactory. For he wants us 


to believe that reality does not give pleasure and only 
dielusion does. All are ready to believe that illusions 


may often produce effects, pleasurable or painful 
according to their nature. But it is hard to see how 
reality does not (or cannot) produce its own effects. 
If reality cannot produce its own effects, a childless 
elderly man must get pleasure by imagining a son 
and the parent of a good stalwart accomplished youth 
should feel no joy. What an idea ! t 


* This is of course the accepted and correct view; 
accepted because it alone stands to common sense. 
The view expressed in the NaUjadarpana is manifestly 
untenable, and need not detain us here. 

t “ *r wfrreisn, sr % 

(The author as showi^ to us in the Kavyapradipa, p. 63) 
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Above all there is another great objection to thie 
theory. It has been indeed preferred 
Pleasure in already. But it was only incidentally 

pathetic scenes ^lentioned. It is so important that 
cannotbe 

satisfactorily elaborate treatment given to it 

explained by apologised for. It is 

BhattalollaU. said by our author that a spectator 
witnessing a love scene believes that, 
say, Du^yanta loves Sakuntala and this misapprehended 
knowledge of love causes pleasure to the spectator. 
By parity of reasoning one must say that in a pathetic 
scene, say, the stony-hearted banishment of Sica after 
she had been proved pure by divine intercession, the 


spectator, who sees the poor creature overwhelmed by 
misery, must himself be immersed in sorrow. And 
yet he is not. Likewise, not all the rage of Bhima 
engaged in dealing Duryodhana his death-stroke is 
known to inspire any real terror in the man in the 
pit. He stands his ground; nay, is actuilly pie ised 
in spite of Ra nacandras and Ganacandras and volumes 
of Ndhiadarpanas,'^' All Bhattalollata^s reasoning 
cannot meet this objection. 


Bhattanayaka as shown to us by Abhinavagupta 
and others is one among the critics 
Spectators know- Bh^ttalollata and his theory of 

^superimposi^ generation of aesthetic pleasure 
(Rasa). According to this theory 
love and other emotions were gene- 
rated in the original character and at the theatre 


p. 159) 
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superimposed on the actor, on the analogy of the rope- 
serpent. This is objectionable because no one (including 
the spectator) ever saw Rama or Dusyanta and there¬ 
fore has any right to superimpose Dusyanta's love or 
Rama’s severity. The man that has never seen a 
serpent all his life cannot mistake a rope for one. 
He cannot mistake an actor for a Rama or Dusyanta. 
How then can he attribute any original character’s emo¬ 
tion to the actor ? Bhattalollata may say that the spectator 
may have visualised a person answering to the original 
character on reading accounts of him by a Valmiki 
or a Kalidasa or even on hearing what is uttered 
there and then on the stage. If Bhattalollata says so, 
he even then cannot escape the other criticism already 
made above that both this original character in whom 
the emotions, he says, are generated and the actor 
on whom he would superimpose them, are third parties 
and the defect due to still inheres in the 

explanation. 


Then perhaps Bhattalollata would say it is generated 
in the actor. But is it ? asks Bhatta- 

Rasa cannot be ^ayaka. If it is, even Bhattalollata 
generated in . ^ -V 

tile actor cannot say the actor can go on with 

his work if he is capable of sharing 
the emotions he pretends. Again, the vibhavas that 
have been so carefully mentioned and described by the 
playwright as responsible for the emotion on the part 
of the original character are not available to the actor. 
The stage-heroine is obviously not the stage-hero’s 
vibhava. If she were, what a handle against the 
drama that would put in the hands of our puritan 
enemies of the stage I, Further, no actor is known to 
have said he shares those emotions. The ascription 
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of an emotion to the actor deserves only summary 
dismissal. 


If one grants, for the time being, that there is 


Emotions out¬ 
side cannot be 
the cause of 
personal plea¬ 
sure. 


love in the original character or the 
actor, what even then is the advantage ? 
The spectator has no business to feel 
pleasure as a result of love generated 
in others. In the words of Saihskrtists, 


an emotion characterised as lying 
outside one (^2^) cannot give one any personal enjoy¬ 
ment 


Does Bhattalollata then say that it is generated 
in the spectator ? What an idea! 
Rasa cannot be spectator as such has none at 

generated in theatre to create in him love or 

at^he^ime of other emotion. That is, he lacks 

representation ^ cause—a vibhava. Bhattalollata 
cannot contend that the lady on the 
boards is his vibhava. The contention that the lady 
on the boards is his vibhava, not in her individual 
capacity but in her general character as a lovely 
maiden—in her may perhaps be pardoned if 

the lady concerned is a Malavika or a Malatl. But 
it is horrible if it is Sita, whom the spectator has 
been all his life brought up to consider as a 
deity. But Bhattalollata may say that if it is not 
given to the spectator to consider her a maiden that 
could be loved, he is quite at liberty to consider 
himself Rama and as such love the Sita on the 
boards. But this will be all right only (if even in that 
case) in a love scene between the stage-Rama and the 
stage-Sita. In the first place he dare not place 
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himself on a par with Lord Rama. Even if, in some 
rare case, he has that audacity, he will simply shrink 
from that temerous assumption when he witnesses 
Rama's mighty deeds such as the construction of the 
famous bridge across the ocean and will have a due 
measure of his own nothingness before the Lord. 
If, now, Bhattalollata observes that the man in the pit 
may be reminded of his own sweet-heart at home, 
at sight of a stage-Sita, there crop up insuperable 
difficulties. Even if we do not consider the proposition 
that it is contrary to experience as an objection to 
this, how will Bhat^lollata apply his statement to the 
case of non-love scenes? If the man in the audience 
remembers his own sweet-heart during a love scene 
does he remember his own valour when he sees Rama 
worsting Valin ? Has he any valour of the kind to be 
reminded of? No. Then again, to reiterate what has 
been repeatedly said above, does he remember any 
experience of his own generating grief during a scene 
of pathos ? If Bhattalollata says that love is generated 
in the spectator during a scene of love and that the 
spectator enjoys that love, he must also say that grief 
is generated in the spectator during a tragic scene 
and he experiences the grief so generated. If he did, 
it would be folly to expect him to go to the theatre 
again when a pathetic play is toward I Further, grant 
for the nonce that a love scene generates love in the 
beholder. Then it may persist in him even after the 
play is over. For an effect may persist even when its 
efficient cause disappears. But it has 

nowhere been seen or heard of that after a play the 
spectator has continued to feel the pleasure he felt 
at the theatre. So, no love is generated in him. 
Lastly, if any is, he would be shy of exhibiting it 
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at the theatre. His sensation would be one of struggle 
with propriety and far removed from pleasure. But 
the fact is otherwise. Spectators enjoy pleasure and 
pleasure alone in dramatic scenes whether of pathos 
or of anything else. 

The question, therefore, of generation of emotions, 
whether in the original character, or 

Generation^ of actor or the spectator, and whether 
emotions is an , . ... . . .. 

impossibility during the representation or before it, 

is one that can never arise.* Bhatta- 

lollata s theory of causality regarding Rasas is to be 

ruled out. 

So much for Bhattalollata's contention that Rasa 
is directly perceived by the spectator and 

pleasure enjoyed by him. Driven to desperate shifts, 
Bhattalollata may now say that the spectator remembers 
the original Dusyanta in love and now enjoys pleasure 
as a process of recollection. But this cannot be. 
Where and when did he see or come to know Dusyanta ? 
How can he remember what he has never known? 


Further, Prabhakarabhatta, the author of the Rasa- 
pradlpa, says that as the end of 
Prabhakarabhatta s literature is not solely pleasure 
criticism of Bhat- u x i • x * x j u 

talollata's view.’ instruction sweetened by 

pleasure', literature must not be 
declared to achieve that end by imparting the false 




{A. B.. p. 278)- 
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knowledge that Bhattalollata attributes to it.* This 
objection is of course not tenable. The declaration 
that it is false knowledge is open to question; for 
every truth conveyed by poetry, every poetic truth, is 
certainly in a sense false knowledge. We do not on 
that account condemn poetry.t But still, it is important 
and instructive to see from what Prabhakarabhatta 
says, that Bhattalollata s view is assailable from more 
points of view than one and has been assailed in more 
quarters than one. 


I ” II {R. P.. p. 21) 



t The function of the poet is not to represent 
things as they are in the actual world. By so doing 
he cannot make his readers feel aesthetic pleasure. 

or Realism alone is not enough. 
or Idealism is as necessary as Realism to make the 
drama interesting. By means of his imaginative power 
he creates a new world and so he is called a new 
creator himself. It is said 

ii ” 

(D. I., p. 222) 

The word in Sariiskrt to denote the poet is 
The word means one who sees beyond 
Again Anandavardhana says that the poet’s vision is 
new and entirely different from that of a scientist. 
The poet’s vision aims at effecting aesthetic pleasure 
in his readers while that of a scientist analyses things 
and finds out their actual nature. The poet shows us 
things as he sees them and the scientist as they are^ 
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In fine, Bhattaloilata’s exposition of Bharata 

, scarcely acceptable. He cannot con- 

BhattaloIla|as vincingly explain from the stand he 
place in lite- . , x ^ i 

rax*y criticism spectator s pleasure in a. 

scene of pathos and horror and so on; 
he goes wrong about the accepted law of causality 
and as Bhattanayaka tells us, there are other innumer¬ 
able weak spots in Bhattalollata s citadel, not the least 
among which is the fact that Bhattalollata visibly 
falters when he is asked in whom the Rasa is gene¬ 
rated. His elaborate interpretation of and 

is too specious to carry conviction to us. But to say 
all this is not exactly to underrate this great author s 
services to Samskrt Aesthetics. He appears to be the 
earliest among our expounders of Bharata's theory of 
Rasa, and if he suffers from the consequences of that 
fact, his is also the glory of making it possible for 
later expounders to go deeper into the question and 
clarify the matter. Nor must it be forgotten that> 
while Bhamaha, Dandin, Vamana and Rudrata (all 
writers on the theory and principles of literary 
criticism) who came after the great Bharata and 
before our author, and Udbhata (another commentator 
of Bharata) consigned the Rasa-sutra practically to 
the waste-paper basket, Bhattalollata unearthed it from 
that unpromising receptacle and made it once more 
visible to men. 

Anandavardhana thus distinguishes the two visions, 
that of the poet on one side and that of the scientist 
on the other. He says 

(D. A, p. my 
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Sri Sankuka's Interpretation 
of the Rasa-sutra 

{The Inference Theory of Aesthetic Pleasure) 

1 

As Abhinavagupta shows him to us in the 
AhhinavahhCiraU, we see Sri Saiikuka the advocate of 
the well-known theory of the Inference of Rasa 
begins by picking holes in Bhattalolla^ 
and seeking, to prove his exposition unacceptable. 
Sri Sahkuka criticises Bhattalollata s theory as follows : 

If the spectator has to superimpose the emotions 
of the original character upon the 
Spectator s actor he must have a knowledge of 
^owledge of emotions before superimposing 

of the original directly 

character is cognise the mental conditions of others, 
impossible. the spectator should only infer the 
emotions of a Dusyanta by means of 
vibhavas and anubhavas. Now at the time of a 
dramatic representation the spectator has not got 
before him either Dusyanta the subject or the 
vibhavas and the anubhavas the probans of the 
inference. Therefore a spectator'cannot have a cogni¬ 
tion of the emotions of the original character which, 
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according to Bhattalollata, the spectator has to super¬ 
impose upon the actor,* 


Bhattalollata, says this author, in the second 


l§n Sankuka’s 
criticism that 
Bhattalollata 
did not under¬ 
stand Bharata 


instance, did not understand Bharata. 
From the trend of Bharata's exposi¬ 
tion it seems that the sage did not, 
as Bhattalollata thinks, intend to 
explain the process of the generation 


well. of Rasa in the original character. 


ff so, he would have enumerated and 


defined first the various sthayibhavas along with their 
vibhavas and vyabhicaribhavas which generate and 
nourish them and would have afterwards explained 
how these sthayibhavas are developed into Rasas. 


That he does not do this is clear from the very order 
in which he discusses the sthayibhavas and the Rasas. 
First, in the sixth chapter, he defines the various Rasas 


and treats of the respective vibhavas, anubhavas and 
vyabhicaribhavas of each Rasa. It is in the seventh 
chapter that he deals with the sthayibhavas and 
makes a passing reference to how the vibhavas and 
the rest are related to the sthayibhavas. 


* But as it has been in the preceding chapter 
conceded that from what he sees and hears on the 
stage the spectator can understand the mental condition 
of the original characters, the superimposition of this 
mental condition on the actor is not impossible to the 
spectator. §ri Sankuka cannot therefore rightly prefer 
this objection to Bhattalollata. 
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Let us read him further. Next, he says that if 
sthayibhava intensified is Rasa, one 
Bhattalollata must naturally admit various degrees 
of intensification and consequently 

grades in each should be different grades m 

the Rasa realised. Even the argument 
adduced in answer to this by Bhatta¬ 
lollata that the sthayibhava becomes Rasa only at a 
certain degree of intensity (so that there is no chance 
for different grades in one and the same Rasa) is, says 
Sri Sankuka, not conclusive; for it goes against 
Bharata’s view that the Hasyarasa admits of six 
divisions. If the six varieties of Hasyarasa are 
acceptable, continues Sri Sankuka, then different grades 
of intensification are to be taken for granted also for 
the other Rasas. Again in discussing the Rasa called 
Love writers enumerate ten stages and if the 

view that the intensified sthayibhava is Rasa be 
acceptable then each stage would have a further 
division into different grades of intensification and 
thus there would be innumerable divisions under each 
bhava and Rasa.* And as these innumerable divisions 
and subdivisions are not contemplated at all by 
the authoritative writers on the subject, Bhattalollata s 
exposition is (according to 6ri Sankuka) open to 
objection. 


(6ri Sankuka as shown to us in the A. J5., p. 274) 
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He finally attacks Bhattalollata thus:—Though 
some sthayibhavas are capable of 
Sthayibhavas iatensification by mean® of vibhavas 

vyabhicaribhavas there are some 
transformed sthayibhavas which do not 

into Rasas. admit of any intensification, but 
on the other hand do in course of 
time gradually languish until at last they vanish. 
For instance the sthayibhavas such as sorrow, anger 
hnd wonder are intense at first only 

to decrease in course of time.* On sorrow, for example, 
time does more havoc even than on mortal flesh. If 
Bhattalollata’s opinion that only the manifested bhavas 
are Rasas is correct the above-mentioned bhavas which 
are not capable of any further development will never 
be intensified into Rasas. Therefore and 

cannot be Rasas, if Bhattalollata is granted to be 
correct. Having noticed these and other defects t in 
Bhattalollata’s interpretation of the Rasa-sutra (though 
he is little aware that his own criticism is questionable) 
Sri Sankuka advocates his view of Rasanumifi, 

* JnnT 

(§ri Sankuka as cited in the A. B., p. 274) 

“ ” (as our author 

is cited in the Locana, p. 68) 

t The passages in the Abhinavahhdrail showing the 
objections of Sri Sankuka to Bhattalollata s view are 
so concise that a clear idea of the objections cannot 
be had. True, Hemacandra and Manikyacandra have 
given some elaboration. But even there there are 
clumsy passages and it is difficult to glean any clear 
idea from them. 
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2 


lir! dankuka has it that Rasa is not (as Bhatta- 
, , ^ ^ lollata says) generated as an effect but 

Sri Sahkaka s jlig view may be epitomised 

as follows :-<rhe actor, if he is a 
person of skill and experience, is 
understood by the spectator as the original character 
whom he personates. In this actor sthayibhavas or 
permanent mental conditions such as love are inferred 
to exist by the spectator; this inference is the source 
of the spectator’s pleasure or ‘realisation of Rasa’. 

The view requires careful and lengthy explanation. 

But before that task is attempted, 

^nTTi ^not knowledge that, in the 

invalid Sankuka, the spectator 

has of the actor in equating him in 
terms of the original character is to be defined. 


Whereas Bhattalollata says that it is invalid perception 

this author contends that 
it is the kind of knowledge that one gets when one 


sees the picture of a horse carefully painted by an 
expert artist. §ri Sankuka explains that knowledge 
can be called invalid only when it is subsequently 
annulled or cancelled by a piece of correct knowledge. 
The knowledge that a rope is a serpent (wr r 4:) 
is of a false kind because it is cancelled by a piece 
of contradicting knowledge—it is only a rope and not 
a serpent—^0 5 but the knowledge of the 
spectator—“ This is Rama ”—( ‘ ) obtained on 

seeing the actor on the stage could nob be false 
because it is never cancelled by any subsequent know¬ 
ledge—“This is the actor and not Rama"— 
5fFT?TW:'). 
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l§ri Sankuka thinks that this knowledge—“This 
is Rama —is also different from valid 
^^0 l^i d (’^rwnsjrsr). If this cogni- 

either. spectator—“ This is Rama ” 

—were a correct one, the form of it 

would either be “ This is Rama himself and none else 
(?W or—“This and none else is Rama''— 

?nT:); for in ^ri ^ahkuka's opinion knowledge is 
valid only when it implies restrictive determination 
in either of its two aspects—the strict or 
undeniable attribution of a quality to an object 
and the exclusive predication of a quality 
to an object ; but the knowledge of 

the spectator—“This is Rama"—means neither of the 
two. Hence it is not a valid cognition. Only experi¬ 
ences implying this restrictive determination 
5r?ft!W:) are valid according to this school of thought. 
Obviously as the spectator on beholding the actor 
only thinks that he is Rama and does not think that 
he is Rama himself and none else or that he and none 
else is Rama, his knowledge does not come under the 
head of valid cognition. 

The cognition of the spectator—“This is Rama"— 
is not a doubt either 

not Doubts generally relate to two or more 

incompatible attributes in the same 
thing. Obviously the spectators knowledge—“This is 
Rama"—is not of that sort. Hence it is not a 
doubt. 
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The cognition of the spectator is, finally, not a 
cognition based on likeness either. 
Nor^ is it a cog- jf its form would be—“ This 

l&em^*** °° Rama ”— (“ ”) 

and not “This is Rama”—(“”) 

Therefore it is none of the above four kinds of 
knowledge. It is of a fifth kind—the 
kind ^ knowledge that one has of the 

painted horse 

6ri Sankuka’s exposition of his view may now be 
, _ , , , proceeded with. The actor who is thus 

understood as Rama according to the 
knowledge—“This is Rama"—is the 
minor term or the “ subject of the syllogism 
The spectator infers love to be possessed by the actor 
the ‘subject' and the inference is 





This inference is the cause of the spectator’s subjective 
and personal pleasure. 


* In this context, Abhinavagupta, the editor and 
critic of Sri Sankuka, would have us listen to verses 
cited in the name of Sri Saiikuka:— 


' 51 5T H i 





(A. B., p. 275) 
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Now before this inference is arrived at, it is 
to be seen how the probans (otstt) is attributable to 
the subject. For that is the first requisite of 
sy I logistical knowledge. The vibhavas, anubhavas 
and vyabhicaribhavas constitute the probans of this 
inference. In order to perceive how the probans 
can be attributed to the subject and thus 

can be got, these vibhavas and the other 
constituents of the probans should be first ascertained 
as attributable to the actor, the subject in our present 
inference. 

First, with reference to the first of these three 


How vibhavas 
(one of the 
constituents of 
the pntbnns) 
are attributed 
to the sub' 
ject. 


constituents of the probans. The actor 
with the actress before him on the 
stage gives himself out as enslaved 
to her;— 


yRTT 11 


His mien and gestures fully bear out his words, for 
(as we may suppose) he is a well-trained and experi¬ 
enced actor. The spectator therefore conceives that 
there is love between the two persons now before him 
on the stage; in other words, he sees that with 
reference to the love brought out in the actor, the 
actress near him is, in the language of Saihskrt 
literary criticism, his dlawbanavibhdva. Then, again, 
when he mourns his separation from her and complains 
of the winter as accentuating his pain— 
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the spectator understands the winter and similar 
attendant circumstances as uddipanavibhava, ' That is 
to say, he finds that the actor has ample occasion for 
love being brought out in him; that the vibhavas (in 
both their aspects as alambana and uddipana) are 
amply available to him. Thus by reason of words and 
tone and accent the spectator sees that vibhavas are 
available to the actor and to the actress. It is the 
same thing as saying that the actor s words uttered 
in a particular tone and with a particular accent 
make the spectator see that that portion of the 
proham that consists in vibhavas is attributable to 
the actor who constitutes the subject in the present 
inference. 


Again, the 

The anubhavas 
(the second 
constituent of 
the probnns) 
attributed to 
the subject. 

the present case 
to the spectator, 


skilful actor by reason of his sound 
training and repeated practice brings 
out realistically on the stage some 
signs of emotion such as side-long 
looks, perspiration and bristling hair. 
Thus the relation of the anubhavas, 
the second constituent of the probans 
to the subject, that is, the actor in 
becomes a matter of ocular perception 


The relation of the vyabhicaribhavas, the 

last constituent of the probans 

Vyabhicaribhavas to the subject^ is known to the 

of ^^the inference. Vyabhicari- 

^probans) aAtri- mental dispositions and 

buted to the cannot be known to 

subject. the spectator through perception; 

therefore they are only to be 

inferred by the spectator by means of external 
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manifestations. The actor seeking to represent anxiety 
to win his mistress puts on a concerned or even vacant 
look From this look the spectator is able 

to infer the vyabhicaribhava called anxiety 
as associated with the actor, the subject^ in the 
present inference. 

Thus the spectator is able to know all the three 
^ , constituents of the probans, that is 

vibhavas, anubhavas and vyabhicari- 
bhavas as associated with the actor 
who forms the subject in our present inference, 
and in this way the attribution .of the probans 
to the subject ——is achieved. 


Thus the prohans has got connected, as needed, 


Spectator’s in¬ 
ference and 
delight caus¬ 
ed by it. 


with the subject. • Our responsive 
critic, the cultured playgoer who, 
with his wide knowledge of life, 
already knows the invariable connec¬ 
tion (^%) between the prohans (the 


vibhava and so on) and the probandum, which in 


this case is love, now remembers the Vydpti\ and 


as according to the above explanation he has under¬ 


stood the actor and the actress as Rama and Sita by 
he arrives at the conclusion “This Rama 


is in love with Sita ”; as he possesses everything 
indicative of love. This inferential knoyrledge of love 
in the actor causes the spectator the supreme delight 
he enjoys. 
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“The inferred 
emotions are 
only the sem¬ 
blance. 


In this exposition by Sri Sahkuka (as it is shown 
to us by Abhinavagupta and others) 
one feature needs particular notice. 
He differentiates between love or 
anger inferred in the actor and love 
or anger in the original character. 
The actor on the stage does not at all possess love or 
any other feeling but it is inferred to exist in him. 
The love or other mental condition thus inferred to 
exist in the actor is only the semblance 
of that which existed in the original character. If it 
were not so, that is, if the mental condition inferred 
to exist in the actor be real, says ^ri ^ahkuka, 
sage Bharata would have used “ and not 

in his dictum ‘‘ 


Therefore, the semblance of love when 
inferred is ^rdgararasa and the semblance of anger 
when inferred is Raudrarasa and so on. Again, in 
this theory, the inferential knowledge “ ^mr- 


”, which has for its object only the reflex 
or semblance of love and other mental conditions, is 
the source of the spectator s realisation of pleasure. 


* l§ri Sahkuka observes a distinction of meaning 
in Bharata’s use of the two terms and 

He thinks that the term denotes the actual 

conditions of mind and denotes the semblance of 

them. 


“ 

'{Sri Sahkuka as shown to us by Abhinavagupta in his 
A. R., p. 274) 
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3 

l§ri Sarikuka now attempts a discussion of liis own 
theory by anticipating and meeting 
believes) some objections to it. 
to ^ Sri Sanku- objection he forestalls is in , 

Tteknowkd^e calling the knowledge, 

“This is Rama'* (in connection with 

must be in- actor), not invalid. Critics contend 
valid. fbat “ This is Rama " is invalid know¬ 

ledge. “ Why ? " asks Sri Sankuka. 
Their answer is “ Because it makes us believe that the 
actor, who is not and cannot be the original character, 
is Rama himself, the original character ". 6ri Saiikuka 
on this, may observe as he did before, that unless and 
until a fresh piece of knowledge cancelling previous 
knowledge is available subsequently, the previous 
knowledge cannot be called invalid. But no one lays 
down this condition. The definitionof invalid cogni- 


* Valid cognition is ‘‘ 

and invalid cognition ) is “ 

Knowledge is called valid cognition 
when it makes us conceive an object as having a 
special property which really exists in it; for instance, 
if we know a real lump of silver as such it is valid 
cognition, for, it enables us to see the thing before us as 
possessing the determining features which are inherent 
in it as silver. Knowledge is called invalid when it 
makes us believe an object to have a special property 
which really does not exist in it; for instance, if we 
understand a shell before us as a piece of silver it is 
invalid cognition; for, this knowledge presents 'the 
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tion (ani«n4?r!r) namely “ is fully 

applicable here. Having thus established the invalidity 
of the knowledge ’’the oppo¬ 

nents of §ri {§ankuka may (Sri Saiikuka himself 
thinks) charge him with attributing real and personal 
pleasure to the spectator obtained on the basis of 
invalid cognition. 


An answer to this, it is known, was already 
, _ . . , attempted by Bhattalolla^, though 

^reply^^^^^ ^ abortively, through the illustration 
of a rope-serpent But 6rl 

^aiikuka following his own definition will never admit 
this to be invalid cognition. Granting for argument s 
sake that it is invalid cognition he seeks to establish 
by means of another elaborate and convenient illustra¬ 
tion that this knowledge is capable of producing 
delight. False cognitions, says he, also sometimes 
produce real leffects. For example, a lamp and a 
gem are placed at a distance. A certain person 
mistakes a ray of the lamp for a precious gem. 
Running to clutch it, the poor man discovers that 
it is but a ray of the lamp which, not formerly, but 
only now, he sees. This is obviously an abortive action 
5rfr%:) taken on the basis of a false cogni¬ 
tion. But false cognitions do not in all instances 


object before us as possessing the special property 
that may be termed (to coin a convenient expression) 
‘silver-ness'while it really possesses only 
the special property that may be described, for con¬ 
venience sake, as /shell-ness’ and not 

‘ silver-ness 
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necessarily result in abortive actions. At times 
fruitful actions also result from false cognitions. For 
instance, another person mistakes the lustre of the 
gem for the gem itself and runs to clutch it. He is 
likewise making a mistake, but discovers the gem and 
grabs it. Thus both the cognitions are false and the 
latter's action is not fruitless * (si f^^t^sft). Simi¬ 
larly, granting that the knowledge 

is invalid, it can yet very well be the source 
of the spectator’s real and personal bliss. 


Sri Sahkuka 
forestalls an¬ 
other objection 
and meets it. 


^ri Sahkuka then forestalls another objection and 
meets it. “Is the actress really the 
woman the actor should love or 
actually loves?” She simply person¬ 
ates another and is there artificially 
in that other's place. The actor 
himself does not think the actress to be his vibhava. 
So the vibhava in this case is but assumed 
Likewise, the signs of love shown by the parties on 
the stage are but a make-believe. That is, the anubhava 
is again artificial. The anxiety, similarly, painted on 
the face of the actor to get the actress is admittedly 
a pose; that is to say, again arlifiicial Thus in all 
its three constituents the prohans is artificial ; that is, 
it does not in reality exist. How then are you 


* Abhinavagupta here wants us to understand that 
Sri Sankuka cites Dharmakirti in support of his 
contention : 

(A. B., p. 275) 
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to make any inference at all out of an unreality? 
6ri Saiikuka's answer is that though the probans 
is artificial, the play-goer does not know it to be 
artificial and that will do to give rise to his inference. 
Cannot one who mistakes a cloud of dust for a column 
of smoke infer fire? 


Another ob¬ 
jection : Sri 
Sankuka can¬ 
not explain 
spectator’s 
pleasure for 
a couple of 
hours. 


Thinking he has answered the above objections 
Sri ^ankuka proceeds to anticipate 
another. The Naiyayikas, of whom 
our author is himself one, say that 
all knowledge is momentary 

If now the spectator’s plea¬ 
sure consists in his inferential know¬ 
ledge, the pleasure must be likewise 
momentary. But it is actually not. 
If now (says the objector) §ri Saiikuka contends that 
a series of inferences at the theatre 

constitute the pleasure of the spectator during some 
hours, Sri Sankuka cuts the ground from under his 
own Naiyayikas feet. For, the Naiyayikas say that 
the inference that there is fire in the mountain is at 
bottom the result of a suspicion whether it could be 
there and that then by an elaborate process, 

the fire (which is the is attributed to the mountain 

(which is the ^5?) on the ground that there is the smoke 
(which is the Now, if once the inference is 

finished there cannot be a series of inferences or even 
one subsequent inference, for, the suspicion is no more 
there, as it has now ripened into a certainty. Thus 
Sri ^ankuka has gone against his own dictum if he 
takes shelter under the argument based on a series of 
inferences. 
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The objection anticipated being stated thus, Sri 
X , j . , Sankuka would answer it in two ways. 

" ^ First, he would disown recourse to a 

answer. 

series of inferences and say that the 
love or other mental conditions first inferred by a 
peculiar process of inference, is often and often medi¬ 
tated upon by the cultured spectator or reader so long 
as the scenic representation at the theatre or the study 
of a literary work in the closet continues and this 
meditation of the inferred love or other mental condi¬ 
tions is called the “realisation of pleasure” and not 
the mere inferential knowledge of love or other mental 
conditions. Secondly, he would say that the Naiyayika 
never objects to a second or any other subsequent 
inference of the same thing if a desire for further 
inferential knowledge about the same thing 
is present in the seeker. In such a case the positive 
conclusion of the existence of the prolxmdam in 
the subject does not prohibit the 

subsequent inferences. And especially, as cultured 
critics, by virtue of their culture and by 

reason of their further desire to have a continued 
enjoyment of the pleasure arising from the inferential 
knowledge of the mental conditions in the actor, are 
expected to have an inclination for further and further 
inferential knowledge, a series of inferences of love or 
other mental conditions is not only allowable but even 
welcome. It is precisely this succession of inferences 
that is called the “realisation of pleasure”.* Hence 
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there is no room for the fault of momentariness of 
the Rasa-realisation to be detected in the theory. 


Here again another objection is forestalled and 
answered. In the outside world in- 


Inference in 
poetry causes 
pleasure. 


ferential knowledge, say, the cognition 
of fire in a mountain by means of 
smoke, is never seen generating any 
delight. How then can an inference made at a play 
or while reading a poem be the cause of supreme 
pleasure ? To this Sri ^ankuka says that the capacity 
of creating delight or sorrow does not depend upon 
the nature of a cognition but upon the object (f^TW) 


of it. It does not matter much whether a cognition 
is a perception (sT^T^) or an inference (sffftrftr); 
it will become the cause of delight if the object of it 
is a lovely thing. Here the object of the present 
inference is the mental conditions which 

by force of their exquisite charm are capable of 
generating delight. 


Another charge anticipated by Sri Sankuka has 

relation to this explanation. It is 

Poetical in this: if the inference of emotions 
ferences alone . 

cause pleasure ^ poem or a drama non¬ 

existent in the actor is the source of 
great delight to the audience, then the ordinary inferences 


sr ” ll (^ri Sankuka as shown to us by 
Prabhakarabhatta in his R. P., p. 24) 
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of love really existing in a loving 

couple, must cause, on an observation of their activities, 
a greater delight to the spectators. Sri Sahkuka (as 
Prabhakarabhatta shows * him to us) answers:— 
'The inference made by the play-goer is by means of 
vibhavas and so on. In the actual world the inference 
is made by means of what are called mere causes 
The spectator feels pleasure only when there 
are vibhavas as in the world of poetry and not mere 
causes as in the world of reality. 


Thus 6ri ^ahkuka concludes that no charge against 
him can be sustained when he says 
The interpreta- Rasa is realised in poetry and 

tion of the , xi. u i • r 

Rasa-sutra drama through a peculiar process of 

inference quite different from ordinary 
inferences, ^ri ^ahkuka's interpretation of the Basa- 
sutra as ascertained from the discussions made above 
is as follows:—The term ^Mn Bharatas dictum 
‘‘ means the relation 

of or between the 

vibhavas, anubhavas and vyabhicaribhavas as the 
probans and sthayibhavas as the prohandum. The word 
‘•T^'(in the actor) is to be supplied in the sutra* 


I ^ ^ WTTg I — 



^ II 


(B. P., p. *23> 
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The compound is to be interpreted as^ 

The term ‘?HMn “ ” means, 

as explained above, the sthayibhavas or the permanent 
mental conditions (not real but only a semblance) and 
the term means inference. Therefore the 

meaning of the sufcra is that through the relation of 
between the vibhavas and the rest on the 
one hand and the sthayibhavas on the other, the 
sthayibhavas (not real but only a reflex) are inferred 
as existing in the actor. This inferred sthayibhava is 
often and often meditated upon by the spectator, or a 
series of inferences takes place so long as the repre¬ 
sentation on the boards goes on and this process of 
meditation of the inferred sthayibhavas or this series 
of inferences is called the “realisation of Rasa by tho 
spectator 


In brief the theory of 6ri Saiikuka may be stated 


Sri Sankuka’s 
view in brief. 


as follows:—The actor on the stage 
on account of his extraordinary si¬ 
mulating faculty, peculiar costume 


aijid other devices of stage-make-up is recognised by 
the spectator on the analogy as the original 


character. The actor by reason of his superior imita¬ 
tive faculty cleverly exhibits on the stage the vibhavas^ 
anubhavas and vyabhicaribhavas. The vibhavas and? 
thi) rest exhibited by the actor are only artificial and 
unreal but not known to be so to the spectator. When 
the spectator witnesses the successful representation 
of the original character by the actor he forgets' for 
the moment the difference between the actor and the 


original character and by means of the vibhavas and 
others exhibited by the actor he experiences through 
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the process of a peculiar inference the bhavas such as 
love as existing in the actor now known as the original 
character. If love in union is represented on 

the stage the inference of the spectator will be 

” and if love in separation 
is represented bis inference will be ‘‘ 

This inference is peculiar and entirely 
different from the ordinary logical inferences 
and it invariably causes delight. 

4 

This view of “ Rasa-realisation ” of Sri Sankuka 
is not conclusive. He cannot escape 
Sri Sarikuka’s any more than Bhattalollata from the 
view defective main defects (1) the defect due to 
neutrality, and (2) the inexplicability 

, ^ of pleasure in scenes of pathos or 

between the 

spectator’s 

pleasure and differ much in essentials. Both agree 
its cause. in saying that the source of pleasure 

in drama is the spectator s knowledge 
(This Dusyanta is in 
love with Sakuntala) though they differ about the 
nature of this knowledge. To Bhattalollata, this 
knowledge, which equates the actor with the original 
character and attributes to the actor the mental 
conditions of the original character, is a perception 
based on superimposition. To Sri Sankuka the 
knowledge equating the actor with the original 
character is neither valid nor invalid but a peculiar 
kind of cognition and the knowledge attributing to the 
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actor the mental conditions of the original character 
is a kind of inferential knowledge. But according to 
both the theories, it is clear that love and other mental 
conditions are not understood by the spectator as 
existing in himself. That is, he understands it, in 
either case, as existing in somebody else—the actor 
on the boards. But the pleasure is his. Here again, 
the argument fails to carry conviction to us. The 
charge that cause and effect in this reasoning do not 
exist in the same person or object (the lack of 
) brought against Bhattalollata is to 
be brought against this critic also. The two views 
are, therefore, alike unacceptable. 


Again, there is another great drawback in this 
theory. Just as pleasure is enjoyed 
over love scenes, so the inference of 
grief and terror in pathetic and horri¬ 
ble scenes must cause sorrow and fear 
to the spectator. But, as already 
-explained in condemning Bhattalollata, all dramatic 
representations, whether of love or pathos, are only 
sources of delight. 


Sri Sankuka 
cannot explain 
pleasure in pa¬ 
thetic scenes. 


This author claims that inferential knowledge is 
better and more pleasure-giving than 
knowledge obtained by ocular percep¬ 
tion. This is clean contrary to both 
experience and authority. An anxious 
parent is indeed pleased to have news 
from overseas of his son being honoured in a foreign 
country. But it is beyond doubt he will have more 
pleasure if he actually sees him. so honoured. Sri 
Sankuka cannot get out of this tangle. 


Inferential 
knowledge can¬ 
not give su¬ 
preme pleasure. 
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Then, again, the contention that inference under 
circumstances of vibhavas, anubhavas 
tion^agafnTt vyabhicaribhavas at the theatre 
Sri ^aiikuka niore effective than ordinary infer¬ 
ences in the world is found fault 
with by Abhinavagupta and Prabhakarabhatta. If the 
inference of love and other mental conditions not 
actually existing in the actor in a play be pleasure¬ 
giving, then the inference of love and other mental 
conditions really existing in the characters in the 
actual world should necessarily be more pleasure-giving.* 


When confronted 

th; I 

Indirect cogni- jg 
tion g,^,' 

of emotions 
cannot give 
pleasure. 

onlooker even 


i'kothis, Sri Sankuka may argue 
-■le means by which knowledge 
rived scarcely matters. He may 
it what matters is the subject- 
• r of the knowledge alone. 

’ istance, the sthayibhavas like 
. nger and pathos interest the 
•!i inferred because they are 


♦ “ f'S 

/' ff 'r-A ^>4 sr 

I {A. B., p. 285) 

“ ST ?r^i% arswisr- 

I (R. P., p. 24) 


I (Locana, p. 68) 

(K. D., p. 145) 
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by nature exquisitely charming, while the inference of 
a fire scarcely gives pleasure because fire is not 
charming. This, again, is however thoroughly erroneous. 
If the whole thing centres round the subject-matter, 
then hearsay knowledge say, about a man 

being in love with a woman or the actual sight of a 
couple making love must by itself interest 

us. But no one was ever pleased or even interested 
when he merely heard the statement; no one ever 
felt anything but disgust when he saw two parties 
dallying in the actual world. The ground under our 
author s feet is really shaky. 


Sri Sahkuka explained pleasure in drama on the 
, . basis of the spectators inference 

m.“a HUOPPO- 

examined. nents charged him with attributing 
real and personal pleasure to the 


spectator due to this inference which, in fact, is invalid 
cognition. Sri Sahkuka, following his own definition, 


would not admit the inference to bo invalid cognition. 
Then, granting for argument s sake the inference to be 
invalid, he sought to establish by means of an illus¬ 
tration that even false cognitions sometimes produce 
real effects. A man mistaking a ray of a precious 
gem for the gem itself, ran to clutch it and discovered 
the mistake; but he discovered the gem also and 
took it. Similarly, the spectator gets real and personal 
pleasure on the basis of the inference ^cTT- 


though it may be invalid cognition. 
But this illustration is scarcely of any use to ^ri 
6ankuka. Here the man's false knowledge that the 
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ray was the gem did not result in his acquisition 
of the gem. On the other hand, it was his real 
perception of the gem on approaching it that secured 
him the gem and the pleasure of owning it. If the 
analogy is relied on by 6ri 6ahkuka,. the invalid 
knowledge that the actor is Rama cannot be a source 
of pleasure to the spectator. In brief, if Sri 6ankuka 
admits that “This is Rama“ is invalid knowledge 
it is fatal to his theory. 

Again Rajacudamanidiksita, the author of the 
Kavfjadarpana, thinks that the cham- 

Pleasure by a pions of the inference theory 
series of infe- \ i, 

rences cannot 

hold good. fhe momentariness of the “ Rasa- 

realisation The explanation of 
“Rasa-realisation’' for a couple of hours (so long as 
the scenic representation continues) by accepting a 
series of inferences as Sri ^ankuka has suggested 
cannot hold good; for, a series of inferences should be 
had on Sri Sahkuka’s own showing only by a desire 
for further inferences. This however cannot take place. 
It is generally accepted by all that “ Rasa-realisation 
is a mental condition, all joyful and interrupted by 
nothing; and this condition is akin to the unalloyed 
mental condition of a yogin who enjoys the supreme 
Brahmananda, In this state of ‘ Rasa-realisation ’ 
how can an absorbed spectator have the desire for 
further and further inferences which will only cause 
distraction to the mind and thus obstruct the “reali¬ 
sation of Rasa Even the supposition which Sri 
Sankuka may probably make on this—that the 
inference of love or other mental conditions as existing 
in the actor is followed by the generation of Ra'ba 
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in the spectator or by the suggestion of Rasa to the 
spectator—is not sound on the ground that the 
spectator is not in possession of the necessary causes 
or vibhavas and the rest.*^ 


The commentator on the Kavyapradlpa points out 

another reason why the theory of 

A commenta- inference of the mental conditions in 
tor’s further . ,, . . , 

the actor as the cause ot the spectator s 

reasoning. 

delight cannot hold good. He says 
the spectator is seen enjoying aesthetic pleasure when 
a dramatic representation is going on on the boards 
even while he knows that the man on the stage is 
only the actor and does not possess any leeling.t 
This knowledge on the spectator s part is fatal to the 
view that the spectator enjoys pleasure because he 
infers certain mental conditions in, and attributes them 
to, the actor. 




sf%53r;75r 1 ” n 

(K. D., pp, 145 and 146) 


t “*r% ^«iri%«rT'srsr^Ri»7T%sf% 

sitani;” it (K. P., p. 65) 
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Here is another objection to Sri Sahkuka. As a Nai- 
yayika, he believes in men’s subse- 
On ground of the qxient consciousness of knowledge 

after obtaining it. 
tion ^ theatre-goer on returning 

on inference. asked what he has been doing 

all the time, he invariably answers 
“I have been directly experiencing pleasure’* (# 
and not “I have been inferring things 
at the theatre ” ).^ Thus is Sri Sahkuka 

condemned out of his own Naiyayikas mouth by 
Prabhakarabhatta. 


5 

Bhat^tauta, the preceptor of Abhinavagupta in the 
Nahjd^asfrd and one that Abhinavagupta refers to as 
the author of the work Kainjakaiituka^ criticises the 
view of Sri Sahkuka and points out the following 
defects in his theory. 

First the statement of Sri Sahkuka that the love 
or the like mental condition inferred 

Bhat^atauta s tq- existing in the actor is only the 
futation of the _ ^ i 

semblancetheory. semblance of the love or the like 

emotion in the original character 
is open to objection. If the inferred love were to be 
explained as an imitation it should be such 


” II 


(R. P., p. 85) 
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either (1) from the standpoint of the spectator^ 
or (2) from the standpoint of the actor, or (3) from 
the standpoint of the critic. That is, (1) either the 
spectator in the pit should think that the actor does 
imitate the love in the original character, or (2) the 
actor himself should think he is doing so, or (3) the 
critic who at a later day begins to analyse and examine 
the true nature of the Rasa or aesthetic pleasure 
should have the consciousness. None of these alterna¬ 
tives can be possibly detec/ted here; for, in every 
instance of imitation two conditions are to be satisfied: 
(1) the previous perception of the original 

and (2) the onlooker’s experience of the imitator 
or the imitator s own consciousness as having some 
attributes similar to those in the person or thing 
imitated This 

may be popularly illustrated as follows:—Visnumitra, 
who has already seen Devadatta s drinking of wine, 
now sees Yajnadatta s drinking of milk and then says 
that Yajnadatta is imitating Devadatta. Here the two 
conditions stated above are easily found. But in the 
case of the actor imitating the original character 
neither of these two conditions is present. No spectator 
has ever experienced directly the original love of Rama 
and Sita who lived in some bygone age. The explana¬ 
tion that the spectator may have seen the love of 
Rama and Sita in some former birth is puerile; 
though, of course, the soul is eternal and transmigratory, 
still, none coming short of the perfection of a Yogin 
or Jatismara (one born with a knowledge of his 
previous birth) can accomplish the feat of remembering 
what he has seen in a previous birth, even granting 
he has seen it. The mere experience of 1;he original 
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(granting it is in the spectator) will thus not do for 
the cognition of imitation ; the capacity 

of recalling experiences to memory, which in the 
present case is rare to the degree of being impossible, 
is also indispensable. 

If this is the case with the ordinary stage-play, 
it is doubly true of what are 
called prakaranas the themes of which 
ble in the case purely the coinage of the play- 
of prakaranas. wright’s imagination. According to 
Bharata and his followers the plot or 
the subject-matter of a Prakarana, the second variety 
of dramatic compositions, ought to be an invented or 
fictitious one. Even granting that the spectator or 
the actor or both may remember by means of an 
extraordinary faculty to have seen the love, say, of 
Rama and Sita at a former birth, the argument totally 
fails in the case of a Carudatta and a Vasantasena 
who are pure inventions of the poet s fancy." 


Again, the second condition also cannot be 


The second con¬ 
dition also not 
satisfied. 


satisfied. What is there in the actor 
(who is the imitator) to be regarded 
as similar to the mental conditions 
like love in the original characters 


imitated ? Can the actor*s demeanbur, dress and 


glances be accepted as taking off the original 
character’s mental conditions like love? No; because 
they are entirely different from and dissimilar to 
mental conditions like love and consequently totally 
inadequate to represent them. This difficulty is 



(jB. P., p. 22) 
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explained by Bhattatauta in this way. The actor or 
imitator has at best only his artificial make-up like 
costumes. These are non-sentient (^) while the 
mental conditions of the original character, which these 
devices of stage-make-up are intended to present before 
the audience, are sentient (®T3T^). There is all the 
difference in the world between the stage-make-up 
perceptible to the outer sensory organs like the eye 
and mental conditions perceptible only to the inner 
sensory organ—the mind’s eye. The one relates to the 
body and the other to the mind. How can there be 
imitation here?* 


Bhat^tauta proceeds with his criticism. 


Sri 

Sankuka, says he, may say that 
the spectator observes external mani¬ 
festations in the actor and infers 
internal feelings such as love in 
him. These mental conditions infer¬ 
red in the actor are only imitation 
or semblance of actual feelings in the original character, 
because the manifestations by means of which these 


^ri Sankuka’s 
statement on 
the inference 
of a semblance 
refuted. 


* 

^ ^ fife | 

5n%€T4^Tfg 

ST #ferTTif^^«T^?TT 

?rcfirsfir%^5j^wrni: i ^ ^ 

?nTJRrr (ii: i i^5t ^ ikmt 

II (Bhattatauta as cited in the A. R., p. 276) 
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w«re inferred, are, in fact, fictitious or artificiaL 
But by the observation of like manifestations in the 
real world actual emotions in real persons are inferred,, 
because the manifestations there are, in fact, real. 
But (Bhattatauta remarks.) this statement is not correct. 
The spectator, he says, either thinks the manifestations 
of the actor unreal or does not think them so ; that is, 
either the spectator thinks that these manifestations 
of the actor are only the outcome of his habit or 
repeated practice, or he does not think them to be such. 
In the first case, that is, if he knows them as unreal 
and due merely to practice no inference of love or other 
mental conditions in the actor is possible to the 
spectator. For, it is a universal rule that effects give 
rise to the inference of their causes. Here, as the 
spectator himself knows that the external manifesta¬ 
tions of the actor are not the effects of his internal 
feelings, he cannot have the inference of love or any 
other mental condition in the actor. But now Sri 
Sankuka may say that that is why only semblance of 
feelings (and not real feelings themselves) is ihferred 
in the actor. But here again he goes wrong. For, 
as a thing is to be inferred from its effect, the thing^ 
that gives rise to the inference of a semblance must 
be the effect of a semblance and the one that makes 
the inference must know it to be such. But neither 
the manifestations shown by the actor are the effect 
of a semblance of feeling in him, nor does the spectator 
know them to be such ; but they are only the result of 
long continued practice and the spectator knows them 
in that light. So in any way there can be no inference 
of the semblance of mental conditions if the spectator 
knows the external manifestations of the actor to be 
unreal* If he does not think them unreal, that * is. 
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if he understands them as the outcome merely of 
internal feelings, on the other hand, he merely infers 
feelings in the actor. If a man knows he is taking a 
cloud of dust for a volume of smoke there can be no 
inference of fire. If he does not know he is taking 
dust for smoke but believes it to be smoke itself, he 
infers fire merely and not an object that closely or 
distantly looks like it. In either case, there can be no 
such thing as the inference of a semblance 
The inference of fire from the cloud of dust not known 
as such is, in fact, invalid inferential knowledge; but 
on that account what is inferred is not a semblance 
of fire. Similarly, the spectator’s inference of mental 
conditions in the actor is, in fact, invalid inference 
but on that account the thing inferred is not a 
semblance of feeling. Again, Sri Sankuka says that 
at the theatre a belief is induced in the spectator that 

51^? ^ ^ (^) 

T?Erg^ 1%: ipr ?rf5i#f«nTR ^9ig- 

[h] 

^ (wr); i ^ 

?rgr*Trarigjnsnigwg (rrgrwfngjTR i ’T % mg q tg 

STrmgg^i^f^RWRigR ?rg^RjgjTR i gjn- 
g+Ki-Jsr % g R? T RKf> gt < [ I W>3iTr(»^ ? )g5BR StTl S gTil ^f^ IgT 


(Bhattatauta as cited in the A. B., p. 276) 
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the actor and the actress are each other s vibhava and 
not a semblance of vibhava. An inference based on 
this must be an inference of mere feelings and no 
such thing as a semblance of them. 

Sri Sankuka may now say: take the case of 
... a scene of rage; is it not obviously 

^urth(^^contOT^ semblance or imitation of the 

tion refuted ©niotion of the original character ? 

Does not the actor who presents 
Bhimasena simulate the rage of the original Bhlma- 
sena while, in fact, he is not angry at all ? 
If that is so, is it too much to say that all that the 
actor does and the spectator understands as existing 
in him is imitation? “But no” says Bhattatauta. 
Similitude is not imitation. The actor may look like 
the original character; his countenance may resemble 
that of the original character; but that is not imita¬ 
tion. A may look like a cow. But one cannot 
say it imitates it.* Therefore, from the standpoint of 


II (Bhattatauta as cited in the A. B., p. 277) 
Bhattatauta does not appear very sound in his 
reasoning here. His illustration by means of a cow 
and a does not well apply to the case illustra¬ 

ted ; for, the never thought or can have thought 
of simulating the cow, having been only born with a 
cow s face; whereas the actor who has not by nature 
the countenance of the original character puts it on 
consciously for the nonce. However, he was right when 
he said that all that the actor does and that the spectator 
understands as existing in him cannot be an imitation, 
for, neither of them has experienced the original. 
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the spectator it is not correct to say that the mental 
conditions inferred as existing in the actor at the time 
of representation are a semblance. 

Another objection may now be pointed out against 
Sri Saiikuka. The moment Sri San- 
Inconsistency in makes use of the expression 

Sri Sankukas 
statement. , 

Sri Sankuka gets to be inconsistent 
with himself. For, has he not already said that the 
knowledge the spectator gets of the actor is outside 
the four recognised species 

of which knowledge by similitude is one ? 
In short, having said that the spectator’s knowledge of 
the actor is not knowledge by similitude 
he now says it is. 

Bhattatauta discovers still another rent in Sri 
^ ^ Sankukas garment. Sri Sankuka 

Sri oankukas cannot say that the knowledge ‘’This 

saying that the Rama” is neither valid nor invalid, 

knowledge ^ ... , , . 

is thing, this IS scarcely logic. 

neither valid another, the reasoning by which 

nor invalid is Sankuka supports this statement 

wrong. Is based on his own arbitrary definition 

of valid and invalid knowledge. Some 
knowledge is truly valid; some manifestly invalid, 
even if the possessor never oomes to a realisation of 
its invalidity at any time of his life. The knowledge 
that a serpent is a serpent is always valid and only 
valid. The knowledge that a rope is a serpent is 
always and in itself invalid though the man 'that 
possesses it may be conceived as never coming to see 
his error. Consequently, the spectator s belief “This is 
Rama ” in connection with an actor is invalid. Sri 
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6ankuka cannot say it is neither valid nor invalid* 
This is especially so, when we consider that the 
spectator who sees Mr. Kean as lago subsequently sees 
Sir H. Irving in that role. To say that both are lagos 
to him is an absurdity which even Sri Sankuka 
cannot commit. 

The truth is that Sri Sahkuka is strangely mixed 
up. The spectator's cognition is an invalid cognition 
within the Naiyiiyika’s meaning of the term and an 
invalid cognition based on similitude at that. 

Again, the cognition of a horse in a picture on the 

_ analogy of which Sri Sankuka esta- 

Even tliat the cognition ‘This is 

is a cognition a peculiar cognition and 

based on simi- ^ j j . i. r • i 

litnde included among the four recognised 

categories, is, in truth, only a cogni¬ 
tion of similitude. An expert painter carefully draws 
on the wall the picture of a horse. People see the 
painting on the wall and say “This is very like a 
horse " and not “ This is a horse ". Even if in some 
cases they say “This is a horse", it only means that 
the resemblance is so close—thanks to the painter’s 
skill—that their minds are temporarily deceived. 
Therefore it is clearly a cognition of similarity.!' On 

* sr%q%:, 

fStf^ ST ? 

srr ^ ST ftr«:aisrisTSi^? wi^sr ^ f%5T 
fiT«rrarrsT^ i ^sr ” ii 

(Bhattatauta as cited in the A, B„ p. 277) 
t “ aTTT f^|S=fTT?[sr: srwiWST^TTftriRITTS^tsr TTf^^- 

^ srfrrsTTTT^ST 

(ft^sn:)”ll {A. B., p. 278) 
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this same ground the cognition “This is Rama” is 
also a cognition of similarity though it is not in the 
form of “This is like Rama*'. 


From the standpoint of the actor also, the inferred 

love and the like mental conditions 

Imitation is im- imitation; that is, the 

possible actor does not think he is imitating 

the standpoint 

of the actor Rama or his love; for, he is in 

also. the same position as the spectator; 

neither has any experience of Rama 
or Diisyanta. If it is argued that the actor does not 
imitate the mental condition of any particular unseen 
Rama or Dusyanta but only the feelings of some 
person of noble character taken as a standard, there 
again arises the difficailty that one's feelings such as 
grief cannot be imitated by others; the reason is that 
they are not perceptible to others and imitation 
is impossible if the original is not experienced. 
Granting that feelings can be imitated, then it is 
asked, “ By what means does the actor imitate the 
feelings of a noble person ? ” It cannot be said that 
the actor, by means of his own feelings such as grief, 
imitates the feelings of noble men, for, observes 
Bhattatauta, he is a failure as an actor if he then 
possesses any feeling. If the actor does possess any 
feeling it cannot be a semblance but only real feeling. 
Therefore, it is to be said that the actor imitates the 
grief or other feelings of a noble person by means of 
artificial indications or anubhavas such as shedding 
tears. But even this is not correct, for, it has already 
been said that these indications (anubhavas) and 
mental conditions (bhavas) are poles asunder and 
consequently imitation is not possible. Thus in any 
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case the imitation of mental conditions is an impossi¬ 
bility ; and all that an advocate of the Imitation 
Theory can say is only this. The actor imitates only 
the external manifestations or anubhavas of the mental 
conditions of some noble persons by means of his own 
artificial anubhavas. But this cannot be, says Bhatta- 
tauta; for, no one can imitate a man whom he has 
never seen and of whose real character he has no 
knowledge. If it is argued that the actor thinks that 
he imitates a person who might have wept or laughed 
in the same manner as he does, then he confuses his 
own personality with the person imitated. Wlio then 
is the imitator? Is he both the imitator and the 
imitated ? This does not look like reasoning. 

Lastly the statement that the mental condition 

• . . inferred in the actor is an imitation 

Imitation is im- . , , . 

possible from standpoint of the critic may 

the standpoint easily dismissed because he 

of tie critic also has never seen Rama and Sita 
also. or their love. 


; aft %^flr i i 

sr i ^?Tra;— 

(Bhattetauta as shown to us in the A. B., p. 277)< 
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What really happens is this. Bhattatauta would 
, have us understand that the actor has 

ccmchision^ ^ training. He has a sympathe¬ 

tic imagination which enables him to 
put himself, as far as is humanly possible, in the place 
of his original character, whom he may visualise 
under the influence of descriptions of him given in 
works of art. He avails himself of these advantages 
and employs words in a particularly striking accent 
and intonation, and his actions are particularly calcu¬ 
lated to be expressive. Thus he represents by force of 
practice on the stage merely the external manifestations 
of mental conditions. He is throughly innocent of 
imitation—having seen no original to imitate. Bharata 
never defined, why, never even hinted in his work, 
that the imitation of the sthayibhava was Rasa. 
The question that Rasa is the imitation of the bhavas 
simply does not arise.^' 


But, if Bhattatauta deprecates §ri Saiikuka’s dis¬ 
cussion of imitation of bhavas, it 
Difference bet- asked whether he is not 

Ution Bharata himself. For, has 

of by Bharata spoken of drama as the 

and Sri Sah- imitation of the mental conditions of 
kuka. men and women in the world? 


* HZ: 

” II (Bhattatauta as cited in the A. B., p. 277) 
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The answer is simple. Abhinavagupta gives us 
that. The imitation spoken of by Bharata and that 
spoken of by Sri Sankuka are poles asunder. Sri 
Satikuka speaks of and means the mechanical imitation 
of one person by another. Bharata, on the other hand, 
speaks of imitation not exactly in the sense of ‘ ^ 

but really in the sense of * \ This is what, 

according to Abhinavagupta, Bharata means. The poet 
is steeped in the experience of the world. By the 
force of his wide observation and the faculty of 
imagination in him, he selects, regroups and rearranges 
human qualities and features and creates his own 
personages—“of various essences distilled He names 
one Rama and another Ravana simply in order that his 
readers might easily understand what he creates, because 
these are puranic figures and because the world already 
associates good qualities with some and wicked ones 
with others of these known figures. The actor, being 
likewise a man of worldly experiences, makes his 
imitation in the sense of idealisation. The critical 
spectator is in quite a similar case. He knoivs how 
to distinguish the idealisation of characters by the 
creative artist from the imitation of persons by the 
mechanical mimic. The difference between Bharata's 
discussion of imitation and Sri Sankuka’s is 
beautifully stressed by Abhinavagupta in the following 
statements ;— 




wffrasJTJi; ” i (A. B., p. 37) 

; JT l {A. B.. p. 38) 

{A. B., p. 277) 
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It will be instructive to note that Aristotle 
substantially agrees with Bharata and not with Sri 
Sahkuka when he says:— 

“From what we have said it will be seen that the 
poet’s function is to describe, not the thing that has 
happened, but a kind of thing that might happen, i.e.» 
what is possible as being probable or necessary. The 
distinction between the historian and poet is not in 
the one writing prose and the other verse—you might 
put the work of Herodotus into verse, and it would 
still be a species of history; it consists really in this, 
that the one describes the thing that has been, and 
the other a kind of thing that might be. Hence poetry 
is something more philosophic and of gromr import 
than history, since its statements are of the nature 
rather of universals^ whereas those of history are 
sinqalars. By a universal statement I mean one as to 
what such or such a kind of 'man will probably or 
necessarily say or do—which is the aim of poetry, 
though it affixes proper names to the characters; 
by a singular statement, one as to what, say, Alcibiades 
did or had done to him 

{Bywater s Ti'anslaiion, p. 27) 

The same sense is conveyed by a modern critic 
like Oourthope when he states :— 

“Fine Arts do not like Photography imitate real 
Nature; but the idea of Nature existing in the mind/' 
{Life in Poetry, Law in Taste, p. 43) 

We see Sri ^ankukas arguments are not very 
. _ . . , sound and his theory is defectiye. 

bri bankukas Aesthetics must 

place in liter¬ 
ary criticism, acknowledge a deep debt. In the 

first place he tried his best to rid our 
problem of enjoyment of aesthetic pleasure (though he 
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really could not) of the confusion caused by the 
element of superimposition and false cognition. He 
told us for the first time that the cognition obtained 
by the spectator at the theatre as the source of his 
aesthetic pleasure cannot be a false one though he 
indeed took a backward step in that he described the 
spectator’s cognition at the theatre as the indirect and 
mediate knowledge by inference, while Bhatta- 

lolla^ called it direct and immediate knowledge 
(sRTajSJR) though a false one. And then, he relieved 
the student of the complication created by Bhatta- 
lollata’s elaborate interpretations of and 

in Bharata's dictum. Par indeed he still was from an 
acceptable solution of the problem. But by telling us 
that aesthetic pleasure cannot be based on false cogni¬ 
tion, he carried men a good long step farther than 
his predecessor. Sri Sahkuka took a step further than 
Bhattalollata in another way. Bhattalollata, indiscri¬ 
minately called even feelings like grief in the actual 
world by the name Rasa, little thinking that by its 
very etymology Rasa can connote only an emotion 
that gives pleasure. Sri Sahkuka, on the contrary, 
justly appropriated the term to what is depicted in 
literature; for, these emotions, whether grief or anger 
or love, are sources of pleasure when they are seen 
depicted in literary works. Pioneers do not, because 
they cannot, do much. The little they do is more 
than the much that their successors effect; for, theirs 
is the task of clearing the way of briars and thorns 
while the work of their successors largely consists in 
beating the track and making it smooth. Sri Saiikuka 
is a pioneer and his achievements earn him our 
lasting gratitude. 
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Bhattcmayaka's Interpretation of the 
Easa-sutra 


(The Enjoyment Theory of Aesthetic Pleasure) 


Bhatutauta the 
next Rasa 
Theorist. 


After Sri Sankuka the next Rasa Theorist was 
Bhattatauta who was the teacher of 
Abhinavagupta in the Ndtyasastra. As 
there is no evidence now available of 
Bhattatauta having refuted the view 
of Bhattanayaka as he refuted Sri Sankuka s it is 
inferred that he might have written his famous 
Kdvyakauiuka before Bhattanayaka. As Bhattatauta's 
work is now lost to us and as Abhinavagupta also 
has not given a gist of his view in his great Ahhinava- 
hhdratl while he gives the gist of the views of other 
theorists of Rasa, we are not in a position to ascertain 
the theory of Bhattatauta on ‘Rasa-realisation’. He 
was the teacher of Abhinavagupta and his view was* 
perhaps the same as of Abhinavagupta. 


After Sri Sankuka the next theory on Rasa- 
realisation now available to us is that 
BhatUnayaka of Bhattanayaka. He is often referred 
criticises Bhat- to as the author of the great work 

talollata, Sri Hrdayadarpana, otherwise called 

Sankuka and > 

the Dhvani- a work intended to demolish 

kara. the theory of suggestion. Among 

other things that stand out as his 
doings, there is a sharp criticism of the theory of 
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Oeneration of Rasa (by Bhattalollata) and that of 
the Inference (by Sri Sankuka) and that of the Sugges¬ 
tion or revelation of Rasa by the Dhvanikara. The 
probable age of this critic is thought to be the former 
part of the tenth century A. D. He might have been 
an old contemporary of Abhinavagupta. 

Bhatonayaka has levelled criticisms at Bhatta- 
, , ^ ^ lolla^. How he has done it has been 

theo^onn^e/ discussed. Nor does he spare 

encrdiscissS. Sankuka s theory of inference of 

Rasa. As he said to Bhat^lollata 
so he says to Sri Sankuka that his inference of love 
and other mental conditions, if it relates to the original 
character or the actor, suffers from the defect of 
existing in a person other than the spectator who is 
the enjoyer of pleasure. It suffers, that is, from the 
defect due to ‘ neutrality It also fails to explain 

tragic pleasure. Again the spectator’s inference at the 
theatre of the mental condition of the original character 
as existing in the actor is an impossibility. For, the 
original character and so his mental condition do nqp 
exist anywhere at the time of representation on the 
boards and one cannot infer a thing of which one has 
no knowledge (because it is then non-existent), as 
existing in a stranger. To say that the emotions are 
inferred by the spectator as existing in himself is also 
not correct. It is asked whether the spectator infers 
the mental conditions of the original character or his 
own as existing in himself. Prabhakarabhatta says 
that the first alternative is not convincing. For, in 
that case it comes to this: . that the spectator's enjoy¬ 
ment of pleasure is based on a false inferential 
cognition, that is, the inference of the original 
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character’s mental condition as existing in the spectator.* 
The second alternative also cannot hold good. For, in 
the first place, he has no cause at the theatre to give 
rise to the inference—no vibhavas. The ^akuntalas 
and Sitas cannot be his vibhavas. In the second, no 
man infers his own mental conditions; he directly 
perceives and does not infer them. Neces¬ 

sarily we are driven to say he perceives a mental 
condition generated* in him and not inferred by him 
as existing in himself. When that comes to be said 
all the defects that are Bhattalollata’s come to be 
Sri Sankuka’s also. This theory of inferred mental 
conditions goes the way that the theory of generated 
emotions goes. 

Bhattanayaka, thus finding defects in the theories 
put forward by Bhattalollata and Sri 
The main defect Sahkuka, proceeds to propound his 
own theory of enjoyment of Rasa 

ka is^due to The principal plank of 

“Neutrality Bhattanayaka’s platform against those 
two authors is this: that the spect¬ 
ator who enjoys pleasure is one person and the person 
in whom mental conditions like love are generated 
(according to Bhattalolla^) or in whom they are 
inferred as existing (according to Sri Sarikuka) is 
another; and that even if this may be taken as right 
in the case of love scenes it is not applicable to scenes 
of pathos, horror and so on. 


H (Locam, p. 68) 
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To solve this difficulty he invents a solution. He 


Bhattanayaka 
solves the diffi¬ 
culty by accept¬ 
ing the power 
of Bhdvakaioa, 


starts by affirming that there is a 
way by following which we could 
understand that, when a poem is 
read or a play witnessed, the reader 
or spectator himself gets the cons¬ 


ciousness of the mental conditions 


depicted in the poem or play without having to look 
on the actor or the original character as getting them 
generated in him or having them inferred as existing 
in him. The way is this. If only the name mentioned 


in the play is understood in its ordinary denotation 
(Abhidha) it will delimit its application to a particular 
individual. If only the name ^akuntala is understood 
in its usual or ordinary sense, it will signify the 
daughter of Kaiiva and wife of Dusyanta, thus making 
it necessary for the spectator to attribute generated or 
inferred love to the original Dusyanta or to the actor 
on the boards impersonating Dusyanta. If, however,, 
a sense can be given to the word “^akuntala** in 
poetry and drama by which it is not delimited to the 
bride of Dusyanta but is made to apply only to some 
lovely maiden, then this attribution of generated or 
inferred love to a third party (the original character or 
the actor) may be got over ; the defect due to “ neutrality'* 
may be made to vanish. And this is 
precisely what is done. In poetry and drama terms 
and names are understood not only in their ordinary 
denotation {Abhidfia)* but also in a peculiar and 


* Abhidha, according to Bhuktivadins, embraces 
both Abhidha and Laksand, while with others Laksand 
is different. 
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general sense on account of a peculiar power Bhdva- 
katva which this author attributes to poetry and 
drama. At first, of course, the mhrdaya understands 
Sakuntala and Sita as concrete individual persons. 
Subsequently, by virtue of the graces and beauties of 
poetry and the stage devices employed in drama, 
the reader and the spectator are lost in what is read 
or witnessed and are enabled to contemplate over and 
over again what they have read and witnessed. This 
makes them able to consider the characters and their 
actions and their mental conditions in an abstract way 
divested of particularities. This is what is called 
Bhdvand, And the power of poetry and drama that 
effects it is Bhdvakaiva. This power* serves at once 
to make the reader or spectator forget himself and 
transcend his environment and be prepared to enjoy 
what is toward and to universalise what is going on 
on the stage. It may be said that while in the 
ordinary use of the name, say, Sakuntala, the person 
is only individualised the use of 

the word in poetry and on the stage also generalises 
the person When this is done, the 

spectator understands the person on the stage repre¬ 
senting Sakuntala not as delimited in place, as belonging 
to Hastinapura, in relationship as being the bride of 
Dusyanta, or in time, as existing in’ a bygone era. 


wwrmsfir 

” II 

(Bhattanayaka as shown to us in the A. B., p. 278) 
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He understands only a lovely maiden.* So doing he 
is under no necessity either to consider a love for 
this Sakuntala as generated in the stage-Dusyanta or 
as inferable as existing in him. He may look on her 
as not belonging to anybody but being a beautiful 
damsel in general. Of course he does not look on her 
as his; for then, he will feel shy to show his love 
to her at the theatre in the presence of so many. 
Nor need he, as has been demonstrated above, look on 
her as belonging to any one else—a Dusyanta for 
example. In that case he will grow indifferent to her. 


* Bhattanayaka himself, in the course of his criticism 
of the theory of generation of Rasa, found fault with 
those who said that the sahrdaya took the stage- 
Sakuntala in her But he himself has now 

said the very thing. The difference between the two 
may be summed up as follows:—Those critics did not 
acknowledge any power in poetry enabling the sahrdaya 
to universalise an attribute or understand a person 
in his or her abstract aspects. Bhattanayaka does. 
Then again, they understood emotions as generated 
in the spectator by his understanding a Sakuntala in her 
Bhattanayaka on the other hand says that 
the spectator understands Sakuntala in her 
not for having any emotion generated in himself but 
only for the purpose of seeing her not as another s\ 
for, then, he can have no interest in her. 





(Bhattanayaka as shown to us by Jagannatha in his 
BasagahgSdhara, p. 24), 
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Likewise, by Dusyanta, he easily understands some 
great noble-minded valiant person And 

when these characters show signs of love and other 
mental conditions, these signs are again understood 
only in a general way and not as pertaining to any 
one, say, Dusyanta or Sakuntala; from these signs 
or anubhdvas the spectator understands the love 
between them not, however, as their love, but as love 
in an abstract sense even as they and their manifesta¬ 
tions themselves have been understood. So in the 
case of scenes of valour, of pathos and so on. The 
scenes thus vivifying mental conditions not peculiar 
to this person or that, the spectator comes to enjoy 
pleasure. 

The two important difficulties lying in the way of the 
sahrdayas enjoyment of pleasure are now surmounted. 
(1) The defect due to “neutrality is now over¬ 

come because the mental conditions are now presented in 
their universal aspect, that is, as pertaining to no one 
in particular, (2) Again the defect due to 
that is, the understanding of love and other mental 
conditions by the sahrdaya as pertaining to himself 
at the theatre, is also removed because he does not 
now know them in that light but only in their 
universal aspect. 

To him it is easy. For, according to the Akhyati- 
vadins of whom Bhattanayaka may 
Bhattanayaka’s be thought to be one, the spectator, 

based^on^^toe pleasure out of, say, 

view of the causes (vibhavas and the mental 
Akhyativadins conditions associated with them) on 
the stage though he does not know 
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that they belong to him; it is enough if he does not 
know that they are not his.* 


* Akhyativadins do not admit invalid knowledge. 
To them all knowledge is valid. In such instances as 
of the recognition of a piece of silver in a shell, they 
say, that it is not a single cognition but a combination 
of two cognitions : (1) a perception and (2) a remem¬ 
brance (or another perception as in the case of 
^^0 tcLhcn together and not distinctly understood 
as two separate entities. The thing lying before us, 
the shell, is perceived by the eyes and its special 
property as shell is not recognised. The piece of silver 
already experienced is recollected. Thus they are two 
different cognitions ; but somehow (it is not known how) 
their distinct character is not discriminated. Again, 
owing to the same defect, the spectator does not apprehend 
the non-relation of the special property of silver 
to the thing lying before him. As the result 
of this non-apprehension he realises the thing before 
him as a piece of silver. “This is a piece of silver" 
he says, and goes to grab it. Thus in order to know 
that shell is silver one need not understand that there 
is any relation between the special property of silver 
and the shell; it is enough if one is not aware that 
there is no such relation. He does not need ; 

is enough for him. This makes Prabhakara- 
bhatta s contention needless: the contention that mere 
universalisation of persons and emotions cannot remove 
the defect due to neutrality as he calls it); and the 

identification of the emotions of the spectator with 
those of the original character also is essential. 

I ^ irfe jnsRWTefrr- 

” ll (i?. P., pp. 26 and 27) 
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Before the exposition of the theory is further 
proceeded with, a discussion (sharing 
the nature of a digression) is neces¬ 
sitated. There is an objection to 
the importation of the power of 
Bhdvakatva into poetry and drama; 
Bhattanayaka answers it. The ob¬ 
jectors say that the importation of the new power 
called Bhdvakatva into poetry and drama is needless. 


objection— 

generalisation Of 

the characters 
can be had by 


They contend that while what is required—the generali¬ 
sation of the characters in poetry and 


drama may be effected by ordinary means, we must 
not go in for an unknown power called Bhdvakatva. 
This generalisation of the meaning of the name 
may be done by what Samskrtists call Laksand. In 
the statement ‘‘ ” the nominatives are 

seen to signify the same person though his qualities as 
denoted by and are admittedly different. 

Likewise, in that famous Upanisadic statement 
the all-knowing* is equated in terms of the little¬ 
knowing It is well known that in these cases, 

a peculiar power called is at work, divesting 

the terms of their usual attributes and denoting them 
merely substantively. In brief, these objectors say this: 
by all means have your generalisation of characters, 
only do not go in for an unknown and unnecessary 
power— Bhdvakatva —while is amply avail¬ 

able to you. Your word Sakuntala in poetry and 
drama, thanks to this can easily be made 

to signify a woman apart from her quality of Kanva s 
daughter or Dusyanta s wife. 
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The objection is answered by our author. What 
, he says is this. The generalisation of 

wered characters is necessary on the objector s 

own showing. But the secondary signi¬ 
ficative power called Laksand the aid of which these 
objectors invoke fails them. The first kind of Laksana 
called is obviously good for nothing, being 

almost Abhidha* The other variety of Laksana, the 
variety, is a complicated affair depending 
upon several conditions like the unsuitability of the 
primary meanings of words 

(Kdvyaprakdsa^ Ul. 2, Vr. 9) 

For the operation of this variety of Laksana 
three conditions are required (1) unsuitability of 
the primary meaning of the words in the context; 
(2) some relation between the primary and the 
secondary meaning; and (3) some purpose aimed 
at by the speaker. For instance, when we hear 
“hamlet on the Ganges’* ^:) spoken of, 

we do not understand it by the literal or primary 
meaning of words; for, a structure on the waters 
themselves is an absurdity. Having reference to 
the context and the intention of the speaker we 
understand by a secondary significance of the words 
—“a hamlet on the bank of the Ganges”. For, we 
know that the person who has spoken of the “hamlet 
on the Ganges ” is not likely deliberately to have 
uttered an absurdity. That cann^ot have been his intention, 

* 5!ST»Tr: ^rfira; ” \ 

{Taniravdrtika, p. 683, Anandasrama Edition) 
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He wanted us to understand the coolness, the purity 
and other pleasant qualities of the hamlet. They were 
what he sought to suggest. Here we see the three condi¬ 
tions mentioned above operating before we arrive at the 
meaning intended by the speaker telling us 
But before a sahrdaya understands by the terms 
employed in poetry and drama, things in their universal 
aspect, he never experiences the operation of these 
complicated processes. Whoever can say that the man 
enjoying poetry in his study or the play-goer in the pit 
goes through these long and complicated mental 
processes before beginning to enjoy pleasure.* The 
champions of the Laksana-theory cannot explain the 
absorption of the spectator into the affair on the boards 
the moment the curtain lifts. The invocation of the 
aid of Bhdvakatva is necessary—nay, indispensable. 


Then again, even granting that Laksana is useful 


Bhdoakotva in¬ 
dispensable for 
generalising the 

sthayibhavas. 


in the case of vibhavas—it is proved 
that it is not—what will its advocates 
do when not only vibhavas like Sita 
and Rama are to be generalised from 
the individualised condition but also 


their mental conditions like love.t Laksana is in¬ 
effective there because it presupposes the operation of 
the primary signification or Ahhidha and this abhidha 
is by universal consent useless in the matter of denoting 


{Kavyapradipaf^ka, p. 66)' 

t “5?Tiqi><»r ^ i 

{K. P., p. 66> 

wsr: ” II {K. P. T., p. 66> 
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bhavas or mental conditions. The other party may 
indeed prefer this objection to Bhdvakatva also. But 
it would be a barren contention if they did so. For, 
Bhdvakatva is a power which serves us in generalising 
not only the vibhavas and anubhavas but through 
them the mental conditions they bring out: and 
this Bhdvakatva only requires the thing or person 
•or mental conditions, or whatever it is, to be known 
to us before they are generalised —not necessarily by 
means of Abhidha—while Laksana necessarily requires 
the operation of Abhidha beforehand. And as the 
mental conditions in poetry and drama are ascertained 
from the vibhavas and anubhavas without the aid of 
Abhidha, they too are easily generalised through the 
generalised vibhavas and so on.* 


Thus Bhattanayaka has the credit of removing a 


By Bhdoakatva 

the barrier 
standing in the 
way of the 
spectator’s 
realisation of 
Rasa is re- 
moved. 


barrier between the spectator and the 
actor. He removed the impropriety 
in saying that the spectator enjoys 
pleasure when the actor or the origi¬ 
nal character has emotions generated 
in him or attributed to him inferen- 
tially. With the aid of Bhdvakatva 
(which, he thought, admittedly had 


a place in poetry with its graces and beauties and in 
drama with its stage devices), he was the first man to 


establish that the spectator cannot enjoy pleasure because 
of anything in the actor or the original character. 
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After the vibhavas and the sthayibhavas 
are thus generalised, the third power 
—the power affording enjoyment— 
namely B^ga- operates. By this power 

kritva. generalised sthayibhavas are enjoyed 

along with the generalised vibhavas, 
anubhavas and vyabhicaribhavas. The process of 
-enjoyment of Rasa by means of this power is described 
in the Ahhinavabhdratl when the author propounds 
Bhattanayaka’s theory as follows:— 

qi ” ll (pp. 278 and 279) 


Now the function of the power of Bhogakrftva 
and the process of enjoyment of Rasa 
Human mind is means of this power as it has 
of^ shown to us by Abhinavagupta 

gunas above passages and by the 

later exponents of Abhinavagupta is 
to be explained in detail. Bhat^nayaka, it seems, 
in his exposition of aesthetic enjoyment (Bhoga) mainly 
follows the teachings of the Samkhya Philosophy. 
According to it the mind is a compound of the three 
gunas — Satlva, Rajas and Tamas, It is common 
knowledge that in each human being some one of 


these gunas predominates at one moment and another 
at another. This is a work-a-day world. The pre¬ 
ponderance of Sattva is declared by philosophers to 
produce illumination of the mind and hence happiness; 
that of Rajas is thought to produce unsteadiness of the 
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mind and consequently unhappiness; while the pre~ 
ponderance of Tamas is the source of what Frenchmen 
call ennui and makes man as good as non-existent. 

Now the sage or seer (the ’fWt) does, by means of 
repeated practice and his power of 
Bhogakvitva mental concentration, make the sattva 
effectuates the preponderate over the other two gunas 

Of^the^sat^a affords himself happiness. What 

gun a and his-practice and his mental concen- 
consequently tration afford the Yogin, that the 
happiness. power of Bhogakrttva finally results 
in affording to the cultured theatre¬ 
goer. Bhdvakatva or the power of generalising what is 
individual has made various things available to his 
enjoyment. Now a third and different force comes 
into operation. Just as the practice of Yoga effects 
the preponderance of sattva in the mind of the sage 
or seer so, this new power enables the cultured spectator 
to release the maximum of the sattva in him and, 
make it prevail over the other two gunas. And as the 
preponderance of Sattva means the suppression of 
those agencies that produce unsteadiness and inactivity 
of mind, the spectator s mind expands and is now full 
of illumination and happiness and is made (as Visva- 
natha in his Sahityadarpana justly observes)* to discard 
all distracting outside objects. With the mind thus 
made ready for enjoyment, nay, with the mind sharing 


5: i 

(8. D., p. 72> 
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the nature of happiness itself, as it were,* the cultured 
spectator realises the sthayibhavas along with the 
vibhavas and so on already generalised by Bhdvakaiva 
and enjoys pleasure. This act of realising the generalised 
sthayibhavas and others mentioned above by the 
sahrdayas mind, now full of illumination and happi¬ 
ness, is what is called enjoyment or Bhoga and the 
power T spoken of above is Bhdgakrttva, 

This enjoyment or Bhoga, says Abhinavagupta 
^ . . 1 expounding Bhattanayaka to us, 

^ peculiar process different 
from the ordinary direct expe¬ 
rience and recollection (^%). It is no 

direct experience; for, the spectator at the theatre 
has no “mental condition" generated in him. Nor 
is it a recollection; for, what he sees at the theatre 
is to him novel and recalls no past. Again this 
enjoyment differs from the enjoyment of pleasure in 
the ordinary world in that it is impersonal, while 
pleasure in the ordinary world is the result of personal 
possessions and advantages. It is different also from 
the Yogin s supreme bliss (Brahmananda)—though akin 
to it—in that the Yogin sees only the Brahman that 
is Bliss itself while the spectator at the theatre or 
the absorbed reader at the closet sees, and derives his 

* “ SfUTS?: ” I 

{Kavyapradipdddyota, p. 95) 

(JT. P. U.. p. 96) 
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enjoyment from, objects like the parties to love and 
other emotions on the stage. In Brahmananda there 
is complete detachment from the world; in the enjoy¬ 
ment of aesthetic pleasure, on the other hand, there is 
dissociation, no doubt, but the concentration on a 
plurality of objects like the vibhavas, anubhavas and 
vyabhicaribhavas makes for the incompleteness of the 
concentration. So the spectator's pleasure is not 
Brahmananda itself—it makes only a near approach 
to it. 


How pleasure is 
enjoyed in 
scenes of pa¬ 
thos and so 
on. 


The more important question how a cultured and 
sympathetic spectator invariably enjoys 
pleasure in a scene of pathos or 
horror—a question not satisfactorily 
answered by Bhattalollata and §ri 
Sahkuka—is in a way now solved in 
this theory. Once a power creative 
of pleasure is admitted to be operative, the question 
automatically solves itself. For, as has been already 
explained, in pathetic scenes as in others, by means of 
the power of Bhogakrttva, the Sattvaguna is made 
predominant in the spectator and thus by the spectator s 
undistracted mind the bliss of seeing men, women and 
things and human activities, their joys and sorrows, 
in fact, everything, in an idealised abstract form 
comes to be enjoyed. The mind comes to share the 
nature of happiness. According to this view, the 
pleasure in all scenes whether of love or pathos or 
horror is mainly due to the undistractedness (as it 


might be called) and steadiness of the mind ^ 

as Abhinavagupta expounding Bhattanayaka calls it) 
effected by the prevalence of the Sattva over the other 
two gunas. Now shedding tears of joy in pathetic 
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scenes is thus easily explicable. It is (as even 
Westerners like Goethe admit) due to the experience of 
grief in a generalised impersonal form. 


In short, the theory of Bhattanayaka is this* 
In a poem or a drama the primary 
connotative power of names and terms 
explains to us their meaning. ^ These 
terms and names and the 

mental conditions associated with them 


Bhattanayaka’s 
view epitom¬ 
ised. 


are then presented before us in an idealised impersonal 
way. The devices of the literary artist, his figures of 
speech and the like, aid this process of idealising by 
purging for the time being the sahrdayas mind of his 
mundane prepossessions. This power is called Bhdva- 
kaf/va. Then by a third power called Bhogakrttva the 
Sattvaguna in the mind of the spectator is brought 
into prominence and his mind becomes steady and no 
more distracted by any outward object. It also shares 
the nature of happiness. Enjoyment of pleasure after 
this is inevitable to the spectator—whether the scene 
he beholds be erotic or pathetic or horrible or humorous 
or anything else. 


Says Abhinavagupta in his Abhinavabhdrati quoting 
perhaps Bhattanayaka s Hrdayadarpana 

“ ^ i 

(^0 I 

” ii (p. 279) 


The verses make it clear that with Bhattanayaka the 
process of Rasa-realisation bt the sahrdaya has three 
stages and is brought about by three elements, each 
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preceding element leading to a succeeding one. 
Abhidha and Laksana convey the significance of words, 
not of course as they are understood in the ordinary 
world, but laden with the weight of literary graces. 
This paves the way to Bhavana or the abstracting 
or idealising of qualities and attributes from the 
particular objects possessing them and the seeing of 
them in a universalised way. That again leads to 
Bhogakrttva by making pleasure available to the 
mhrdaya. 


2 

Bhattanayaka explained pleasure in poetry and 
drama as due to the operation of 
How Bhattanayaka Bhdvakatva and Bhogakrttva. He 

establishes t h e egt^ijlishes the need for the two 
two additional 

powers of poetry additional powers spoken of by 
and drama. really potent arguments. (1) If 
poetic expression does not possess 
any other power than mere signification {Abhidha) 
then harshness of expression for example, 

cannot be counted as a poetic demerit, nor sweetness 
and the like as a poetic excellence. (2) The 
various devices for arranging the order of words 
with a view to the needs of various contexts 
and to appropriateness from the standpoint of the 
speaker, the matter spoken about and so on will have 
no meaning either. (3) The different varieties of sounds 
and words effected by the culling of appropriate syllables 
the different modes of expression appropriate 
to different themes and the various stylistic 

devices known to expert poets will also be *of 
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no use. (4) Then figures of speech like the simile 
also should not be counted as embellishers of 
poetry. And finally, the variety of action and music 
emphasised by Bharata will have no place in this 
scheme of things. Thus it is to be necessarily admitted 
that the conveyance of the mere ordinary meaning is 
not the primary object of a poetic composition; the 
revelation of the different Rasas is its main function. 
That requires some additional powers different from 
mere AbJddhd, Bhdvakatva and Bhogakrttva thus stand 
vindicated.'^ 


(The author as cited in the Locaiut, p. 68) 

As Bhattanayaka’s work is not now available, 
there is no knowing how he went about the task of 
establishing the theory of Poetry being invested with 
powers other than, and in addition to, Abhidhd. But 
the Dhvani-theorists come to our help here. We know 
what they say in support of the power of Vyanjand 
found in Poetry. As their Vyanjand on the one hand 
and Bhattanay aka’s Bhdvakatva and Bhogakrttva on 
the other are similar in this that they are the attributes 
of poetry in addition to Abhidhd, the reasoning by 
which the Dhvani-theorists establish their Vyanjand 
may well be conceived as Bhattanayaka’s basis for his 
Bhdvakatva and Bhogakrttva. 
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An enquiry as to how each of the arguments cited 
_ , ^ above necessitates a power or powers 

sounds a de- poetry dmerent from and in addi- 
merit in Sni- mere Abhidhd will pay pains, 

gara. verses like 


{K. Prak., Ul. VII, Vr. 14l> 


the use of the words like is considered a 

poetic demerit consisting in harshness to the 

ear. Wherein lies the demerit? This question is 
answered by every one that knows anything about 
poetry in the words uttered by Mammatabhalto on a 
later day in his famous sutra 

“ TOai ” ii 

(K. Prak., Ul. VII, 49) 


The demerits in a poetic composition are so called 
because they obstruct the realisation of the main 
import of a poem, namely, the reader’s realisation of 
Easa. It is now obvious how the use of the wcrd 
in the above verse is a poetic demerit. 
For, Sriigara which is said to be one of the most 
delicate sentiments,* being the theme of the present 
verse, the slightest harshness of sounds in it runs 
counter to the reader’s enjoyment of the pleasurable 
emotion called Sriigararasa. This is the sole theme 
of the which labours the point that a 

thing, which, in its context, runs counter to the 
Rasa employed in that context is the hostile to that 
Rasa. 

* ^ ^” ' (D. I., lii, 28) 
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But the use of harsh sounds in verses like 


Harsh sounds “ 
are apt in Vira 
and Randra- 
rasas. 

^ ’’ II 

(V. 5., I, 21) 

picturing rage or battle to us is not inappropriate but 
peculiarly welcome. The reason is obvious. For, the 
harshness of the sound is positively in harmony 
with the theme of the verses. That is why 
harshness is a relative term—an idea signified by the 
Samskrt expression —in the present context. 



But in ordinary speech men do not trouble about 

the appropriateness or otherwise of 

It w a matter o harshness of sound. These three 

indinerence in 

ordinary speech. same thing 

is in one case absolutely inapt, in 
another peculiarly apt and in a third indifferent, point 
but to one conclusion, namely, that in poetry where 
it is apt and inapt in extremes there are peculiar 
significances (like the indication of the Rasas) to be 
conveyed and functions to be discharged while ordinary 
speech is exempt from these necessities. If Abhidha 
is enough for ordinary speech, it is not for poetry. 
Additional powers are therefore indispensable. 


The need for additional powers such as Bhavakatva 


Ounas in poetry 
and drama 
prove the exis¬ 
tence of addi¬ 
tional powers. 


is emphasised by another feature also 
of poetry and drama. It is known 
to all that certain indispensable features 
called gunas (the sources of all poetic 
beauty) are considered essential to 
poetry. Sweetness for example, is 
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one of them. Whether these attributes are ten or 
twenty-four in number, as some contend, or only three 
as others calculate, the point is that they are essential 
to poetry and that that fact proves the existence of 
powers other than Ahhidha in poetry and drama. 

This is how it comes about:—At the time of the reali¬ 
sation of all poetical Rasas the minds 
Nature of gunas of mhrdnyas first leave their natural 
and how they condition, that is, the unresponsive- 
prove the ®xis- natural to them (what Abhi- 

additional navagupta calls 

powers. and attain a condition in 

which they become absorbed in the 
situations described or represented. This condition of 
absorption of the mind (what Abhinavagupta calls 

is called the 

This is the primary condition required during the time 
of the realisation of all the Rasas. Again, in addition 
to this, the ynelting of the heart (which the Dhvani- 
theorists call is an essential feature of the 

sahrdayas mind when he realises the emotion of love 
painted in poetry; so it is, when the poet portrays 
a quietistic or a pathetic situation.* Similarly, 
the characteristic termed flaring or wsftjpr) 

is an additional desideratum in battle scenes—if a 
reader is to realise the Virarasa adequately. Now 

* It has been justly observed in the Dhvanikdrikd 

mgqintrrr ii (II, 9) 

that the or the melting of the heart is seen 

in an ascending order of intensity in love in union^. in 
love in separation and in pathos. 
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sweetness or the melting of the heart is generally 
effected at the time of the sahrdayas enjoyment of 
delicate Rasas like ^rngara, Santa and Karuna. The 
process is this. The reader first understands the 
primary meaning of the piece describing a love or a 
pathetic scene. By the vibhavas and the rest described 
in the piece the suitable mental conditions of the 
characters are first suggested and then the corresponding 
dormant instincts of the sahrdaya are evoked and then 
he enjoys the awakened emotions. As a consequence of 
this enjoyment of Rasa his mind melts. This melting 
is what is primarily called the Naturally, 

before this melting is effected as the result of enjoyment 
of Rasas the poet already indicates to his reader 
by means of a peculiar arrangement of soft sounds 
and simple and easy compounds the Rasa depicted 
in his poetry and throws him into a state of 
readiness to enjoy the scene of love or pathos. 
Similarly, by the use of long and difBcult compounds 
made up of inharmonious words he prepares his 
reader for the enjoyment of heroic and horrible 
scenes resulting in the flaring of his mind. This 
flaring is what is called ^rsTtgoi. The term Gnna 
in its primary sense means this absorption (^nf^IRTT), 
melting and flaring They are really 

the dharmas or properties of the Rasas because they 
are produced at the time of the enjoyment of Rasas. 
But, in a secondary use the particular collocations 
of certain words and ideas indicating the Rasas 


* Mammatabhatta and others however understand 
by Ouna not this melting or flaring but the phenomena 
that cause the melting or flaring. 
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are also called guna.<i* Now, the indication of the 
Rasas even before the reader understands the meaning 
of the piece (which finally results in the evoking of 
his emotions) by means of the peculiar collocations of 
words and ideas popularly called giinas is effected not by 
the mere primary significative power or Ahhidhd of the 
words. Ahhidha relates merely to the word. Rasa 
on the contrary is indicated by the collocation of words 
and ideas. Bald Ahhidhd, therefore, with its simple 
capacity of signifying the primary sense of words is 
powerless in this matter. Additional agencies like 
Bhdvakntva are called for. Poetry and drama must 
have them. The fact that the various Sahghafands 
or collocations of words, without any reference to the 
power of Ahhidhd, signify the Rasas by a peculiar 
power is also borne out in the following passage of 

the Locana, 

“ 

” ii (p. 185) 

One other telling fact may be adduced. What do 
the Vrtiis T relate to ? Truly to tho 
Different^ VrtUs Rasas and their realisation by the 

po^t^y^^estfiT spectator. The culling of 

Wish the addi- appropriate words (Sabda-VrttL^i) and 
tional powers, the cunning arrangement of ideas 
{Arfha'Vrttis) make for the reader or 

* Older theorists like Dandin understood the term 
Ourm only in this secondary sense. 

t The terms Vrfti and Biti have been used in 
different senses by different authors. Bharata s Vrfti 
differs from that of others. He does not speak of 
Bui while others do; they even seem to mean his 
Vrtti when they are using the term Biti. 
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the spectator easily understanding what Rasa he is 
going to be called on to realise.* Sabda-Vrttis, which 
are defined as the appropriate manipulation of alliterat¬ 
ing sounds and words, certainly help in the realisation 
of Rasas. For instance, the repetition of harsh sounds 
called is suitable to Rasas like Raudra and" 

Bibhatsa and helps in the realisation of these Rasas. 
The effect of the repetition of the harsh sound 
is obvious without exposition in the verse: 


“ ^ t ajoif^RT; 


iir frT: ” II 
(P. R. n. 248) 


The use of conjunct consonants with nasals called 
suits Rasas like ^rngara and helps in the 
realisation of them. Nothing can better illustrate this 
than the repetition of the soundsand 
in the verse: 


^ ?Tf?n qW: ii 

{K. Prak, Ul. VIII, Vr. 341) 

A 

Thus the various Sabdavrtiis have reference only to 
the Rasas. The fact how Arthavrttis like Kaisikl and 
Arabhaf^ also relate to Rasas was seen in the second 
chapter. Similarly, the very idea of particular styles 


(D. A., III. 33) 
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of writing (RUis) being employed for different kinds 
of poetic compositions can signify only one thing; 
namely, a reference to the Rasa to be realised. When 
Vrttis and BUis relate to Rasas they necessarily make 
out AbhidhCi (which has no reference to Rasa) as 
simply inadequate without such things as Bhdvakatva, 

Again, the fact that figures of speech such as the 

simile are accepted as the embelli- 

Figures of s^ech ^ poem well establishes the 

also establish 

additional po- ^^^essity for additional functions 
^ 0^.3 in poetry. These figures, as Abhi- 

navagupta observes, relate largely 
and even mainly to the emotions excited by poetry. 
They beautify the soul of poetry and not merely the 
words and the expressed sense thereof which constitute 
only the body of poetry even as ornaments beautify 
the soul and not the mere person of the wearer.* 


* In the outside world when man puts on ornaments 
the main recipient of the resultant beauty is accepted 
to be the soul. Golden bracelets and ear-rings no doubt 
add beauty to the person; yet they finally embellish 
mainly the soul, through the indication they make of 
the various mental dispositions. Ear-rings, golden 
bracelets, fine rose garlands and silk clothing capable 
of indicating a condition of love are real embellishers 
of a youth who is and may be ordinarily expected 
to be in love. But all these things if worn by an old 
ascetic are not embellishments since he is expected 
ordinarily to have turned away from the world and 
its vanities. The orange robe indicative of inwg.rd 
ripeness may ornament him; not jewels. Suitability 
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In a poem, then, Rasa which is the soul of poetry is 
adorned by the figures of speech through the words 
and their sense. When a lover sees a lady and falls 
in love with her, she is his Alamhanavibhdva, When 
he hears her face described, say, as being lovely like 
the Moon, or when he himself conceives the comparison^ 
the simile exalts the beauty of the face itself and by 
that means inflames his love still further; that is, 
it functions as an UddlpanavibhCwo. to the lover. 
That aJahkaras like the simile have relation also to 
the Rasa in poetry is now clear. In poetry the 
embellishment received by words and their sense from 
figures of speech means only this : that the words and 
their sense get a peculiar capacity to indicate the 
emotion intended to be conveyed by the poet. Thia 
fact may be further illustrated. In the verse 



sTRssr^w srofr- 



{Rat., II, 4> 

the main emotion excited is that of love in separation 
occasioned by jealousy The deve¬ 

lopment of it would not be easy here had not the poet 
introduced the simile “ The 


is everything. This truth is emphatically brought out 
by the attempt to ornament a corpse with jewels that 
add beauty to blooming youth. Hence the soul is the 
chief receptacle of all these embellishments. Again, 
we see people often saying “I am ornamented’* and 
not my body is ornamented. 
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Tiolds its place when the wife finds the husband loving 
«ome other woman. In the verse mentioned above, 
the words used for describing the creeper 
are suitable also in a description of the (other) woman 
secretly loved. But until it is pointed out that these 
words are intended to be applied to the woman also, 
the reader will not apply them to that case. Though 
the words themselves are capable of denoting more 
than one sense, only one meaning namely that which 
will suit the context in which it occurs, is conveyed by it. '^ 
In this verse the description of the creeper 
is the contextual meaning. Therefore these words could 
not be applied to the case of the woman, had not the 
poet pointed out his intention by the introduction of 
the simile contained in ‘ ’; and love in 

separation, but for this simile, would not be made 
visible at all to the reader. Thus the reader realises 
a fully developed Thus the simile 

fey II 

(Bhartrhari as quoted by Mammata, Jagannatha 
and others). 

But the reading of these verses in Bhartrhari’s 
Vakyapadlya edited in the Benares Sanskrit Series 
is as follows: 

^15^; ?r II (II, 316) 

fesnfewj feitfem I 

suJ: fey ??fefe: II (II, 317) 
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described here, being an ornament to the expressed 
sense, also paves the way to the development of the 
So the Rasa is the main item in the 
verse brought out by the simile. Again in the verse 

f^WFTT !pr- 



vrrar frr: ii 
(Quoted in D. A., p. 91) 
the development of love in separation 
is dependent upon the peculiar figure called 
introduced in the last foot of the verse. While there 
is complete similarity in every other respect between 
the Asoka tree and the love-lorn man, the man alone 
is described as possessing sorrow. And the figure 
is ultimately responsible for our understanding 
the man's condition and giving us an idea of his 
sufferings in his separation from his mistress. Thus 
it is clear that figures of speech serve to vivify the 
Rasas intended by the poet; and as Rasas are the 
essence of poetry and as unaided Ahhidha is incapable 
of anything like pointing out Rasas, reinforcement 
to it in the form of Bhdvakatva and Bhogakrttva is 
necessary. 


Thus it is clear that Bhdvakatva and Bhogakrttva 


Row poetry 
comes to be 
invested with 
the powers of 

Bhd vakatva 
and Bhoga- 
krttva. 


are achieved in a poem 
by the avoidance of what are called 
doms and by the use of various gtinas, 
alahkdrasy vrttis and rltis and in a 
drama through the varieties of abhi- 
naija and music. Bhdvakatva and 
Bhogakrttva thus brought about are 
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essential to poetry and drama. Some English writers 
on the subjeot give full support to this view. Professor 
W. H. Hudson in his Introduction to the Study of 
Liter'atare says 

‘'There are the intellectual elements—the precision 
which arises from the right use of the right words; 
the lucidity which results from the proper disposition 
of such proper words in the formation of sentences; 
propriety, or the harmony which should exist between 
the thing said and the phrasing of it and so on. 
There are the emotional elements of force, energy, 
suggestiveness, or the elements by which a writer 
conveys not only his thought but his feeling, stimulating 
in his reader sentiments and passions akin to his own, 
and calling up vivid pictures of things he wishes 
his reader to see with him. There are the aesthetic 
elements of music, grace, beauty, charm, which make 
a style a pleasure in itself apart from the thought and 
feeling of which it may be the vehicle.” (p. 79) 
Professor R. M. Alden in his Introduction fo Poetry says 

“ All these qualities will be found to be, not con¬ 
ventional devices, by which poets have agreed to decorate 
the language of the poems, but direct results of the 
emotional and imaginative elements of the art.” (p. 138)’ 

“ Their characteristic quality—considered under 
their principal kinds—is to serve the power of tlio 
imagination to see resemblances where the reason 
does not find them, comparing and combining images 
and thus bringing out their real character and their 
emotional significance.” (p. 142) 

“All style, prosaic as well as poetic, involves a 
consideration of the fact that words do these two 
different things: they convey meaninys, and they 
convey suggestions. The distinction is sometimes 
expressed by the statement that they have both 
“denotative” and “connotative” values.” (p. 150) 
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Having thus seen how according to Bhattanayaka 
the two additional powers {Bhdvakatva 
and Bhogakrltua) are essential to poetry 
and drama, it yet remains to be seen 
how the dictum of Bharata 


Interpretation 
of Bharata’s 
Rasa-sutra 
according to 
this view. 


is interpre¬ 


ted in this theory. By the etymology 
the word ‘ ’ means the cognition 

of things in a generalised form 

It also means what Bhattanayaka and his followers 
call the relation that exists between a 

thing enjoyed and the thing causing it to be enjoyed. 
If that is the significance of that of 

is enjoyment {Bhdga). What is enjoyed is the sthayi- 
bhava or permanent mental condition. The word 
< ’ is therefore first to be supplied in the 

siltra. As it is enjoyed as Rasa, the process is 

The vibhavas, anubhavas and 


vyabhicaribhavas thus make the sthayibhavas available 
for enjoyment by indicating it to us. The relation 
then between them is Now, as they 

themselves are generalised^ the sthayibhava indicated 
by them also is. This uni versalised sthayibhava is 
enjoyed as Rasa by the mind in which Sattva pre¬ 
dominates. As the word Rasa signifies happiness as a 
result of the prevalence of Sattva over the other 
qualities or states of the human mind the sum-total 
of Bhattanayaka’s view is that pleasure is enjoyed or 
experienced by the spectator and the reader of poetry 
as things are generalised for them by Bhdvakatva and 
the mind is rendered restful and comes to share the 
nature of happiness by Bhogakrttva, 
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3 


A criticism of this theory now calls for mention^ 
Bhattanayaka calls in the aid of 
Bhattanayakas Bhdvakatva and Bhoqakrttva. “But 

thJ’two^powera ^ 

needless creative and critical writers re¬ 

cognise and make use of what they 
call the suggestive power (s^T^^TTS^rnTH) of words and 
meanings- The various reasons adduced by Bhat^- 
nayaka to establish the power of Bhdoakafva go to 
establish the power of suggestion which Bhattanayaka 
also has to admit. This power by itself is amply able 
to do the functions of Bhattanayakas Bhdvakatva and 
Bhogakrtfva, The importation of these two functions 
is needless. And as no other author has even so much 
as mentioned them, they suffer from lack of recogni¬ 
tion. They may be abandoned, though in themselves 
they are neither wrong nor harmful. 


Bhattanayaka 
also has to ad¬ 
mit the power 
of suggestion. 


Further there is a potent argument why these 
additional powers might safely be left 
alone. It is this: even with them 
at his call, their champion is unable 
to dispense with the suggestive power 
of words and meanings in poetry. 
When mental conditions like love or pathos of the 
characters in poetry and drama associated with the 
vibhavas and anubhavas described in a poem are 
to be universalised and then enjoyed as Rasas, they 
are first to be presented by poetry and drama as 
pertaining to particular characters. This function of a 
poem, that is, the presentation of the sthayibhavas, 
however, could obviously not be done by the mere 
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significative power of words without other aid. It is 
of course words in certain contexts that imply these 
mental conditions. But it is not by Ahhidhd or Laksand^ 
What then is that particular force in words 
by means of which the reader comes to understand 
these mental conditions of the several characters in a 
poem ? As even Bhattanayaka will have to admits 
it is by the power of suggestion inhering in words 
and meanings in poetry. It may just be for a moment 
contended that when words by means of mere Ahhidhd 
or Laksand have signified persons or things (vibhavas) 
and the manifestations of their minds (anubhavas), 
their mental conditions such as love may be understood 
by means of these vibhavas and anubhavas. But 
even then, understood by means of what power ? 
Certainly not by Ahhidhd, for, that relates only to words 
and not to senses. But here the senses of the words, 
that is, the various vibhavas and anubhavas described 
are mainly responsible for the sahrdayas understanding 
of the mental conditions of the characters in a poem, 
which he is to enjoy as Rasas after they are presented 
to him in a generalised form by the power of 
Bhdvakatva, Neither Bhattanayaka’s Bhdvakafva nor 
his Bhogakrftva helps the sahrdaya in understanding 
the mental conditions of the characters in a literary 
piece. His Bhdvakafva is useful only in enabling the . 
sahrdaya to understand in a generalised sense what has 
been already presented to his mind by some other 
agency; his Bhogakrltva is useful only in preparing 
his mind for enjoying what has been generalised by 
investing the mind with the Sattvaguna. Therefore, 
for the purpose of understanding the mental conditions 
from the poem the resort to Vyanjand or suggestion 
is inevitable even to Bhattanayaka. Many cases where 
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this Vyanjana cannot be dispensed with if a work of 
art is to be properly understood and enjoyed can be easily 
cited. When in the VetilsamMra Bhimasena speaks 

«iol*T II ” (F. S., I, 15) 

ironically and means precisely the reverse of what he 
says and when the poet locates a hamlet on the bank 
of the brimming river and wants the cool breeze 
blowing through the hamlet to be thereby understood, 
Vyanjana is a function that Bhattanayaka cannot do 
without. 


Sufjgestdon once 
accepted other 
functions have 
no place. 


If once Bhattanayaka unavoidably resorts to 
Vyanjana the two other functions 
become needless. As Abhinavagupta 
has it, even without them the sahrda- 
ya’s aesthetic pleasure can be well 
explained. What these two functions* 
according to Bhattanayaka do is simply this: the 
removal of all particularities and the consequent 
understanding of things in a tmiveisalised way effected 
by Bhavakatva, and then the prevalence of Sattva in 
the mind and the resulting removal of mental distrac¬ 
tion and the enjoyment by Bhogakrllva of things 
already universalised. This elaborate analysis is itself 
unnecessary. If we say that the mind is freed from 
all distractions it follows that the other conditions 
mentioned as effected by Bhavakatva and BhOgakrttva 
themselves follow. The restfulness of the mind means 
the predominance of sattva and its resulting capacity 
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to understand things in a universalised form and enjoy 
them. Nor is it needful to trace these results to any 
new function of poetry. For, that which effects this 
function, the operation of elements like guna,, alahkdra 
and abhinaya itself causes calmness of mind with its 
usual above mentioned consequences. This being the 
effect of elements like gumi^ alahkdra and abhinaya 
which have what is known as snggesfivity in them 
(an element that Bhattanayaka himself cannot but 
recognise) the sahrdayas pleasure may be safely traced 
to these elements themselves without the patently 
round-about process that Bhattaniiyaka adopts. There¬ 
fore Abhinavagupta rightly thinks that Bhattanayaka s 
recognition and employment of needless instruments 
like Bhdoakatva and Bhogakrltva are as unnecessary as 
unauthorised. 

Further, Prabhakarabhatta also points out that 
Bhattanayaka can dispense with the power of Bfwga* 
krttva. He thinks that the enjoyment or Bhoga which 
Bhattanayaka attributes to this power can well be 
accomplished by his Bhdvakafva itself. He says even 
Bhattanayaka cannot maintain that Bhoga takes place 
after the power of Bhdvakatva has ceased to function. 
For, Bhoga or enjoyment demands some object to be 
enjoyed like things universalised in poetry and drama. 
These universalised things are again, Bhattanayaka 
himself says, presented to the sahrdaya by means of 
the power of Bhdvukalva in poetry. Therefore so long 
as the enjoyment goes on the power of Bhamkatva 
also should be operating. The function of Bhdvakatva 
consists not only in the presentation of things in their 
universalised aspect but also, says Prabhakarabhattar 
in the removal of distractions from the sahrdayd*s 
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mind with the result that he is enabled to contemplate 
over and over the things so presented. The things 
thus contemplated by such an undistracted mind are 
surely relishable. Enjoyment is nothing more than 
this. Bhogah'rftva^ therefore, is neither here nor there. 


Again, Bhattanayaka’s view is on another count 
also not very satisfactory. For, in 
this theory what the spectator enjoys 
as Rasas are not his own mental 
conditions; but the emotions of the 
original character presented in a 
uni versa! form. Though in this 
argument the defect due to ‘'neutrality is in a 


Bhattanayaka’s 
view not satis¬ 
factory on an¬ 
other count 
also. 


way removed by the aid of the power of generalisation, 
yet it is not quite convincing. The salrnlayas supreme 
personal pleasure in drama and poetry must 

necessarily be explained as an inward unction due to 
the realisation of his own mental conditions. 


The statement of Bhattanayaka that ‘ ^ ' 

may also be canvassed. The statement 
' Bhattanayaka s right if it means ‘ that Rasa is not 

inferred ; but it is not 

criticised. correct if it means that Rasa never 
comes within the region of cognition 
(?# sr ; for, Bhattanayaka 

himself has said that Rasa is realised or enjoyed 
by the process called Bhoga which not only 
presupposes cognition but it is itself a kind of cogni¬ 
tion. This last proposition perhaps calls for a short 
explanation. BhOga necessarily requires a thing to be 
enjoyed. In the case of a dramatic performanca the 
thing to be enjoyed is the state of mind or the emotion 
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associated with the causes (vibhavas) arid the tell-tale 
effects (anubhavas). Consequently this mental state or 
emotion must exist. It cannot afford to be non-existent-rr 
—especially as we see it exerts a living power by 
transporting the spectator. That which is and which 
comes to be thus enjoyed or felt is evidently known,"^ 
While the followers of Patanjali say that even such 
manifestly non-existent things as the horns of the 
hare can be conceived of when their names are 
mentioned,t it is preposterous to say that such mani¬ 
festly existing things as emotions to be enjoyed cannot 
come within the region of cognition. And as this 
critic has already admitted that these emotions cannot 
be the object of any other process than enjoyment 
^:) the very enjoyment makes them 
objects of knowledge—it is itself the knowledge we 
are speaking of. When admitting Bhorja Bhattanayaka 
is condemned out of his own mouth. 


If Bliofjd does not come under any one of the 
recognised varieties of knowledge, then 
it must be a new variety. One 
variety of knowledge differs from 
another bec/ause it is derived by a 
different process. For instance, inferential cognition 
differs from the perceptional cognition 
because it is derived by means of probans and probandum 


B}i(j(/(i a pecu¬ 
liar kind of 
cognition. 


* “ 5T I ” {A. B., p. 279) 



{Locana, p. 69) 


t ” {Yogasutra, 1-9). 
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while perception is achieved with the help of the* 
sensory organs. Similarly, the BhOga of Bhattanayaka 
or the cognition called ‘enjoyment' differs from all the 
other varieties of knowledge, because it is attained by 
a peculiar process, that is, the generalisation of things. 
Anyhow it is a variety of knowledge* and Bhatta¬ 
nayaka cannot say, says Abhinavagupta, W 

„ /V-tT j 9* 


Again, Bhattanayaka s criticism that emotions are 
neither generated nor suggested is 
unsound. For, once he has admitted 
that the play-goer enjoys them (out of 
the vibhavas and the rest) they must 
be either newly created if they did 
not already exist, or suggested and kindled if they had 
already been in existence. No one can say of anything 
that it is neither existing nor non-existent; as the two 
categories mutually exhaust the Universe.! 


Bhattanayaka's 
statement 
W: 

criticised. 


It may be readily perceived that the view pro¬ 
pounded by Bhattanayaka is a distinct 
Bhattanayaka s improvement on what was given us 

place in Bha Bhattalollata and Sri Sankuka. 

rata s inter- -vTrru * * 

pretation Whereas those two authors wanted 

us to believe that the spectator enjoyed 
pleasure because emotions were generated or were 





II 


(4. B., p. 279) 

m) m ^ {^) *r^: i (4. B., p. 279) 
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inferable in others, this author asks us to see that the 
spectator's pleasure is a result of his perception that 
the pleasure-giving objects and the emotions themselves 
belong to no one in particular. In the case of the 
two earlier critics the spectator's pleasure depends 
on emotions in others; in this case it is an inward 
unction on the ground that they are not known to be 
anybody else's. His is the credit of removing the 
great barrier standing in the way of the reader's 
realisation of Rasas. He was the first who found out 
a way to remove the defect due to ‘ neutrality' 
and the defect due to by his able exposition 

of the theory of generalisation. Evidently the state¬ 
ment : 

Km ” (n. k, p, 80) 

in Bharata gave him a clue for his elaboration of the 
theory of generalisation. Again, he was first among 
Rasa-theorists who in a way explained satisfactorily 
the tragic pleasure. Following the teachings of 
Samkhya Philosophy he explained to us that pleasure 
in poetry and drama (whether it be a scene of love or 
pathos) is mainly due to the undistractedness and 
steadiness of the mind. It was he who first analysed 
the elements of poetry and drama and showed to us 
how the elements like gums, alahkdras, abhinaya and 
music are useful in the process of salirdayas enjoyment 
of aesthetic pleasure. But nearer to truth, as Bhatta- 
nayaka is than his predecessors, there is yet a defect 


* Here things are impersonal. The defect due to 
^ consists in that they are not, as the 

personality of the enjoyer is obtruded. 
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(and a serious one that) in his theory. It is all right 
for him to say that when things belong to no one in 
particular, anybody can claim them, and the man in 
the gallery may be the recipient of a universal joy. 
But as long as he bases his argument on the negative 
premise that the spectator is not conscious that the 
Sthayibhavas which he enjoys as Rasas are anybody 
elses and does not proceed to tell us positively that 
he should enjoy the pleasure of the awakened sthayi¬ 
bhavas that are, in fact, his own (though he may not 
know that they are his), Bhattanayaka cannot carry 
conviction to us. He no doubt brings order out of 
what may be considered a hopeless welter of things.. 
His two predecessors had wrought and wrought 
gloriously but they were very far from a really con¬ 
vincing interpretation of Bharata. To have gone a 
long step farther than they and to have discovered 
the psychological truth that the spectator feels pleasure- 
out of what is unioersalised was certainly a glorious 
achievement. Verily, Bhattanayaka did all but touch 
the soul of the truth. 
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Ahhinavagupta’s Interpretation of the 
Easa-sutra 

{The Suc/gestion or Revelation Theoru of 
Aesthetic Pleasure) 


1 


Main defects in 
BhaUanayaka's 
theory. 


In Bhattanayaka’s exposition of Bharata two 
cardinal defects were perceived;— 
(D.that he needlessly (and even per¬ 
haps unwarrantedly) imported two 
additional powers into poetical langu¬ 
age, the Bhdvakatva and the Blmjakrttva and (2) that, 
after all, he did not convincingly explain that the 
pleasure enjoyed by the spectator was his own emotional 
pleasure, due to the rousing of pleasurable instincts 
in himself. Those two defects were removed and an 
explanation of Bharata, convincing in every way and 
bringing out Bharata’s own meaning unmistakably, 
was offered by a later writer. That writer was 
Abhinavagupta. 


Abhinavagupta, after briefly stating and criticising 

the views on ‘ Rasa-realisation ’ as 

Abhinavagupta expounded by Bhattalollata, Bri San- 

alone explain- i^uka and Bhattanayaka, says that, 
infif Bnftrfttft— 

and only Bha- these authors have taken 

rata. great pains and have strained their 

intellect to a great extent to find out 
the truth about Rasa, they have not found out the 
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meaning of the sage. He observes that the true nature 
of Rasa was already correctly pointed out by the sage 
himself. Therefore he is not going to say anything 
new but would only expound the sage's explanation 
clearly. His view, therefore, may now be briefly 
stated. 

All minds and especially those of trained critics 

of poetry are endowed with certain 

AJhinavagupta’a ^tle and latent impressions 
theory in brief. ,. , 

implanted in them at birth, these 

are called stiidyibhdvas in poetic language. In a 
poem, or in a clever representation on the stage, 
the vibhavas and the anubhavas first indicate to 
the reader or the spectator the mental conditions 
of the characters; then, the vibhavas, the anu- 
bhfivas and the mental conditions are understood 
by the reader or the spectator in a general way 
without any specific relation to any particular person 
in any particular circumstance. By these (jenerali^ed 
vibhavas and the rest, the latent sthayibhavas in the 
reader or the spectator are called into play and they also 
are understood only in a general way without any 
reference to himself as an individual. It is, of course, 
needless to say that these sthayibhavas thus aroused 
in the cultured reader or the spectator exactly correspond 
to the vibhavas and the rest that call them into play. 
Now, the moment this perception takes place the mind 
which is already weaned from the distractions usual 
to it by the skill of the poet (or of the dramatist 
assisted by that of the stage-manager) gets concen¬ 
trated on the awakened sthayibhavas and enjoys 
supreme pleasure. 
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Every human 
mind possesses 
certain latent 
impressions 
(sthayibhavas). 


This may be further explained in detail. The main 
fact in this theory is the pre-supposi¬ 
tion that every sahrdayas mind is 
endowed with certain latent impres¬ 
sions called sthayibhavas. This is 
how Abhinavagupta explains it. Every 
being is born desirous of happiness and 
quite hostile to unhappiness. This fact clearly shows 
that love of good things (^) is one of the permanent 
conditions or sthayibhavas deeply implanted in our 
minds. Again, every one naturally thinks himself 
superior to others and has got a natural tendency 
to laugh at others. Therefore, the inclination to 
laughter or fTH is also another sthayibhava or perma¬ 


nent mental condition. Further, whenever one expects 
separation from a loved object or fears a calamity, 
then one feels very sad and has no patience with 
those who are responsible for the unhappy occurrences 
and tries one’s best to make them pay for it. If the 
person could not succeed in his efforts to take revenge 
on them, he fears them. Thus, it is very clear that 
grief (^^), anger and fear (w) are also 

permanent conditions of the mind or sthayibhavas. 
Men then are ambitious and display energy and 
enthusiasm in realising their ambition. Obstacles in 
their way beget disgust. Conquered disgust and 
realised ambition are then parents of renewed enthu¬ 
siasm and delight. ' If, however, the object thus got 
proves in reality worthless, disgust again sets in and 
gives rise to renunciation. Energetic enthusiasm ), 
disgust delight and renunciation 

are thus among our permanent metital conditions. 
Thus it is clear that these nine sthayibhavas or 
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emotions in germ, namely ‘‘ 

are permanently inherent in the mind of 
every living being from its very birth. Some of these* 
instincts are very strong in some people, while in 
others they are less powerful; for example, in the 
Gandharvas love is known to be very strong and 
anger and the rest are much less so. So, in the sages, 
renunciation is strong and mental conditions like love 
are feeble. In the Raksasas and Asuras, rage is at 
its highest and fear is weak to the point of being 
non-existent. There is nobody completely without any 
of these mental conditions in germ. Every rational 
being has at least an atom of every one of these 
instincts.* Sages getting angry or falling in love and 
Raksasas melting into pity or trembling with fear are 
neither inconceivable nor even rare in our Puranas. 

When men and women in actual life find themselves 
Wb Sth’ * situations capable of rousing these 

y ayi intent instincts in them, the instincts 
D n a V a 3 are , i , 

80 called? roused and then developed and 

manifested by the proper circum¬ 
stances. When these causes and circumstances are 
withdrawn, the instincts get back to their dormant 
conditions, fit, of course, to be kindled again. For 
example, we see that, in the RdmCiyana, Rama's latent 
valour kindled to action at the time of Parasu- 

rama's defeat, was again so kindled when he was 
face to face with a Khara or a Dusana or a Valin or 


* “ 3inT 1?^ I. 

.inoft i 

U ” {A. B., p. 284> 
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a Ravana. Potential ever, though made kinetic only 
on occasions, these impressions or instincts, (if that is^ 
a better term) are appropriately styled Slhdyibhdvas 
or permanent'^' mental conditions. 

It is in these latent instincts and impressions that 
aesthetic pleasure or Rasa-realisation 

^develop^in10 origin. Givv^n certain ade- 

Rasas quate causes, the instincts are evoked. 

Given certain proper t circumstances, 
they are developed. It is these instincts thus kindled 
and developed, that are responsible for the pleasures 
we enjoy in poetry and drama. 


Besides these nine well-known permanent impres¬ 
sions that the human mind has received, 
Other bhavas i i 

called V abhi elder psychologists recognise 

caribhavas thirty-three others which they would 
call moods They would 


iq. ii ” 

(A. B., p. 284> 

t Proper; Abhinavagupta emphasises propriety in 
the presentation of the attendant circumstances* 
Abhinavagupta follows his master Bharata in insisting 
on the miscarriage of the artist’s effort when thie 
caution is not borne in mind. According to these, 
our law-givers in drama, a scene presenting Ravana 
making love to Sita jars on the cultured ear as much 
as Lancelot Gobbo making fun of his own old father. 
Anandavardhana clinches the point when he says 

ii” (D. A., p. 145> 
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■call them by that name because (as they themselves 
explain) they come and go unlike sthayins without 
necessarily leaving any trace * behind. Besides, 

they may be so called because, whereas the sthayi- 
bhavas are capable of being developed very frequently 
into pleasurable emotions or Rasas such as 6rngara 
or Vira, these moods (vyabhicaribhavas) like anxiety 
are not. All that they do is to help the 
sthayibhavas to become Rasas. 


Abhinavagupta explains the distinction between 
fleeting mental conditions 

gupta disting- permanent ones (^FUT- 

uishesthe Vya- by means of a simple illustration.t 

bhicaribhavas When the statement made ‘ ’ 

from the Stha- i. i. • • 

yibhavas question that at once arises is 

“why?”, when, on the contrary, 

the statement is “ ^?Trf5rfTBJTr5T7 UW: ”, the question 

that arises is “ in whose presence ? ” The first question 

relates to the cause that gives rise to exhaustion 

and the second to the agency that brings out 

what already exists. 


* “ t . 

B., p. 284) 

t “ rPir % f?r ^ (3T)^rf^?rrer 

I 5T g UJT 5r5Rn[5i^rf^9ra tgir^iiTif; i atri ^ 

sniffer II" 

(A. B., pp. 284 and 285) 
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Now an analysis of the psychological process, 
how the sthayibhavas develop into Rasas is an 
interminably interesting undertaking. 

It is well known that all do not enjoy (or at any 

rate do not in equal measure enjoy)* 

S a h r (1 a y as pleasures of all situations des- 

mainly enjoy ^ ^ x- . 

“aesthetic ^ poem or a dramatic piece* 

pleasure hdive the latent instinctive 

capacity to enjoy it. But actually 
they do not. Why? Abhinavagupta convincingly 
explains this. First, all these instincts are not of equal 
strength in all people. A youth cannot so well enjoy 
the pleasure of a scene of renunciation as an old 
ascetic does; and similarly the ascetic cannot so well 
enjoy the pleasure of a scene of love as the 
youth does. Secondly, certain qualifications are 

required^' in the reader or the spectator. Without 
them, he is unable to bring into play his latent capacity 
to enjoy aesthetic pleasure. With them he is able to 
do so—he is a regular That is to say, 

accustomed in the world to observing phenomena 
evoking love, or anger, or valour, that is, having an 
appreciative experience of life,t he is able to appreciate 
life ideally represented in literature and on the 
boards. He is called by Abhinavagupta a Sahrdaya. 


* “ l ” {A. B., p. 280) 

i ” {Locam, p. 70) 

(snr^ h) 


.... 



(A. B., p. 286) 
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A sahrdaya^ is a critic who neither belongs to the 
historical nor the biographical type of critics but one 
whose poetic heart is attuned to the work of art and 
this attimement is the result of a certain kind of 
discipline involving constant study and appreciation of 
literature. He has also to move in an atmosphere 
favourable to the growth of genuine literature. 
It is having him in their minds that Bharata and 
Kalidasa use the terms and in 

I (iV. k, p. 71) 

and “ 3T?rrm^T5T?^ i 

{A, k, I. 2) 


When a sahrdnija reads a poem or witnesses a play, 
he sees men and women moving 
before him. He first understands 
thorn by the designation they bear in 
the particular piece. Their behaviour 
(anubhavas) towards one another show¬ 
ing what goes on between them is 
also understood by the spectator or 
reader as pertaining to the persons themselves indivi¬ 
dually. Then from the persons before him and from 
their words and acts, he receives a suggestion as to 
the relation in which the parties stand towards one 
another and as to the mental condition of each. 


The Vibhavas 
and Anubha- 
vas suggest to 
the Sahrclagd 
the various 
bhavas. 


ff ??*FNrT^*rT3r; i ” 

(Locana, p. 11) 
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^Generalisation of 

the vibhavas, 
anubhavas and 
bhavas. 


Our sahrdaya, we know, is a man of trained intel* 
lectual pow'ers. By reason of that,* 
and by reason of the excellence of 
the actors t and the scenic arrange¬ 
ments + no less by reason of the 
genius of the poet who invests his 
\itterances with a many-sided charm § (by the use of 
Ganns, Alahkdras, Vrliis and Bltis), he comes to see the 
persons before him not as particular individuals; and 
their relations to one another not as relations among 
particular individuals; he sees them, on the contrary, 
merely as men and women capable of giving rise to 
love and heroism, and so on in. the abstract. Dusyanta 
is no more JDusyanta, but merely a man of parts, 
^akuntala is divested of her personal peculiarities and 


f^»iTiTr i ” (4. B., p. 280) 

^I5?TTf^?fT5ira 

I ” {A. B., p. 281) 

^Wh?|sr I” {A. B., p. 282) 

wsmft l ” {Loeqm, p. 69) 
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becomes a high class woman of beauty and virtue. 
What was their mutual love so far, is now love in 
general^ love between man and woman in the abstract, 

A caution is necessary here. The ''generalisation'* 
spoken of here is to be understood as excluding the 
individuality not only of the characters in the piece 
but of the sahrdaya himself, of his friends and of his 
foe.* Why this is so is quite clear. If it does not 
exclude his personality, his own interest in guarding 
himself from observation, say, in love-making, is sure 
to interfere with his enjoyment oi ae^chetic pleasure; 
if his enemies are not excluded, his passion of hatred 
or anger or revenge will interpose itself between his 
mind and the enjoyment of pleasure; if his friends 
are not excluded, his passions like joy at their success 
and sorrow at their failure will so interpose them¬ 
selves. In one word, the enjoyment of aesthetic 
satisfaction is a 


(fm. (fm. ^v»)f?9Trf?- 

^55^ Rf^ 5 rsr?fh%?n^ 
wrerr% i 

?MTf^ % STRRT (sTRm) H I 

^ I ” (A. B., pp. 280 and 281) 
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The sahrdayas native permanent mental conditions 
are then brought into play by these 
The function of impersonal (generalised) vibhavas, anu- 

the^^est and bhavas. The operation of 

the awakening sahrdayas impersonal knowledge 
of the latent things read or witnessed, that 

sthayibhavas. is, the exact function of the vibhavas, 
anubhavas and vyabhicaribhavas in 
bringing out the sahrdayas native sthayibhavas and 
making him enjoy aesthetic pleasure is expounded 
by Abhinavagupta in passages like the following:— 

. 


(p. 285) 

» swgT%n(swgT% h) 

^^SiniRT^n ” II (p. 286) 


''' * - - - - - - — 

%5rar5rT3” 11 (A. b., p. 286 ) 

The exact function of vibhavas is called 


by this author, that of anubhavas ‘ 3If ww^TT ’ and that 
of vyabhicaribhavas ‘Vibhavandis said to 
mean the process of bringing a germ to the status of 
a sprout Anvbhavand is said to mean 

the process of making a thing fit to be experienced 
and enjoyed (sig^T^qtnraraqi^) and Samuparafijana 
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means the process of making a thing fully visible 
At the theatre, the sahrdayas mind 
undergoes these operations in this exact order with 
the result that his native* dormant mental conditions 
are roused and made fully visible and finally are 
enjoyed as Rasas. Because of these peculiar functions 
they do, they are called in poetry and drama by new 
' terms— Vibhdva, Anubhdva and Vyabhicdribhdva and 
not Kdrana^ Kdrya and Sahakdrin as in the actual world. 

The dormant mental conditions in the sahrdaya now 
brought into play and made fully 
visible by the various processes men¬ 
tioned above, are to him not realisable 
as his own mental conditions. Even 
as the vibhavas and the rest men¬ 
tioned above as evoking his native 
impressions are viewed by him in the abstnwt, so are 
the conditions evoked by them, themselves viewed. 


The sahrdaya 

realises his 
native bhdvas 
evoked in the 

abstract. 


* Our author quotes in support of this observation 
Kalidasas famous verse:— 


VTRrWTOm ii (sak., Act V, 2) 


Dusyanta forgets his own much loved wife whom he 
has solemnly promised to instal as his queen. 
Durvasas' curse is, as all know, responsible for this. 
But when he adjourns to another room in his palace 
and beholds certain pictures and hears sweet music, 
he feels a strange uneasiness in his heart, like that 
caused by the separation from some much loved object. 
This, says the poet, (in the king's own words) is the 
unconscious experience of what has been implanted 
on the bosom in a previous state of existence and is 
therefore already there though dormant. 
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This perception of all these things in an abstract 
way is, according to our author, im¬ 
peratively necessary. If the characters 
seen or read about are not so perceived 
but perceived as individuals, and their 
mutual relations are perceived as belonging to indi¬ 
viduals, then his own dormant mental impressions 
have no business to be evoked. Their generalised 


Generalisation 
of the bhdvas 

indispensable. 


perception or is indispensable. Likewise, he 

sees not his own latent impressions evoked as his own. 
If he did, he would feel bashful and so on as 
the case may be at the theatre; he would attempt 
concealment and so on. The truth is he sees them 
not as his own or any one else s but as sthdyibhdvas 
in general. Abhinavagupta cites a concrete example 
to explain the process of “ Rasa-realisationto the 
spectator. In the 1st Act of the Sdkuntala a deer is 
pursued by King Dusyanta and it is running for life. 
When this scene is enacted before the audience, it 
at once calls forth in the spectators their corresponding 
innate subtle impression of fear and at that moment, 
they forget their own selves as well as the outside 
world. They also forget whose fear it is that they 
are realising. Is it their own, or that of the deer or 
is it of an enemy or of a friend or of a third person ? 
They know only fear in its universal aspect, free from 
all barriers of time, space and so on and realise the 
highest stage of emotion which is always pleasurable.* 


♦ “ ‘ ’ (^O, 1 , 7) 
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Abhinavagupta calls this perception a perception 
free from barriers or obstacles 

This perception 

while the perception of 
is^ free^^^^m above things in their individual 

all obstacles. character is called by him a perception 
full of barriers or obstacles 
The obstacles referred to mainly consist in 
on one side and on the 

other. That is, if they were understood by the 
sahrdaya as belonging to others he would surely 
become indifferent; if they were understood as belong¬ 
ing to himself he would be a party to it and would 
act and not enjoy. In either case the result will be 
the marring of the enjoyment of aesthetic pleasure. 
Abhinavagupta establishes this truth not merely by 
reasoning but he rightly says that it is based upon 
the very experience of the sahrdaya. 


When this stage is reached, the sahrdaya s enjoy¬ 
ment of aesthetic pleasure is easily 

Eemoval of the explained. His mind being enslaved 
screen off the i , ,, 

pleasure music and other arrangements of 

the stage becomes absorbed into the 
situations and thus it is completely free from dis¬ 
tractions. It is concentrated on what we have called 
his evoked sthayibhavas. And as concentration is 
the summit of delectation and as distraction which 
hinders concentration is conceived as a screen bet¬ 
ween us and delectation, this concentration on the 
evoked sthayibhavas constitutes, like perfect sleep 




rs rsf 
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(95%) and blissful meditation (’WT), the sahrdayas 
unalloyed bliss. This evoking of the sthayibhavas 
may be therefore justly called the lifting of the 
screen off the region of supreme bliss. This enjoyment 
in poetry and drama is almosf^ what our seers call 
Atmananda. 

Abhinavagupta's theory of Rasa-realisation ” is 
now easily understood. The native 
Realisation of mental condition of the reader or the 

aesthetic plea gpec^ator evoked by vibhavas, deve- 
sure IS a men- , , , ,, , , . 

tal perception. by anubhavas. and made enjoy¬ 

able by vyabhicaribhavas attain the 
status of pleasurable emotions or Rasas. This enjoy¬ 
ment of Rasas in drama and poetry is a peculiar 
mental perception. In this perception no other 
object than the sahrdayas evoked native mental 
conditions (along with their revealing causes) is 
perceived. This perception, again, is entirely blissful 
because things are perceived here only in their 
universal aspect divested of their individualities by an 
absorbed mind free from distractions. These ideas 
are found expressed by passages in the Abhinavabhdraii 
like the following :— 

(1) “ m ” i 

(2) “ R^mrasiaraif^sn^ ww to: ” i 

(3) “ ” | (p. 281) 

* Almost—but not quite. For, in the course of 
this enjoyment the causes and circumstances which 
revealed the sthayibhavas and the revealed sthayi¬ 
bhavas themselves are always in view; whereas in 
absolute Atmananda the perception and enjoyment of 
the blissful aspect of the Atnian is exclusive and 
uninterrupted and free from any other element. 
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2 


An observation of great importance needs to be 
made at this juncture. According to 
An observation Bhattanayaka, the emotional pleasure 

secret *of aes- enjoyed by the mhrdaya 

thetic pleasure mental conditions of 

the person or persons described in the 
poetic or dramatic piece, presented and understood in a 
generalised form. According to Abhinavagupta, the plea¬ 
sure is due to the sahrdayas native pleasurable instincts 
aroused in his bosom. To put the difference between 


Bhattanayaka and Abhinavagupta in a nutshell, Abhi¬ 
navagupta overcomes, by emphasising the pleasurable 
instincts of the reader or spectator, the defect of 
objectivity which vitiates the exposition of 

Bhattanayaka. The improvement made by Abhinava¬ 
gupta on his predecessor can scarcely be overestimated. 
For, all the time, we are engaged in the enquiry— 
*‘What is the secret of the Aesthetic pleasure enjoyed 
by the sahrdayal*' This is clearly brought out by f^n 
able literary critic in English. Professor C. T. 
Winchester in his Principles of Literary Criticism says: 


“When we say that emotion must be “genuine" 
we usually are thinking that the writer must 
really feel himself what he pretends to feel; 
when we say that a play or a novel has many 
powerful situations, we oftenest have in mind 
the exhibition of powerful emotions by the 
characters and when we speak of a poem or 
passage as thrilling or pathetic, or inspiring, 
we refer to its effect on our emotions. An4 to 
some extent each of the three meanings does 
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imply the other two; since it is doubtful 
whether an author can exhibit powerful emotion 
in the characters of his creation without some 
feeling of that emotion in himself; and, similarly 
the only sure way for the author to excite 
emotion in the reader is to exhibit it in himself 
or in the imaginary personages of his creating/' 

lit would even appear that Professor Winchester 
said this solely to endorse what Bhattatauta has 
said: For, Bhattatauta has it 

(Bhattatauta as shown to us in the Locana^ p. 29)] 

“But though the word is often used in this 
loose way, it will be confined in this discussion 
so far as possible, to one meaning,—the emotion 
of the readers by the phrase, emotional element 
in literature, then, we will understand the power 
of literature to awaken emotion in us who read 

(pp. 62 and 63) 


In one other particular, equally fundamental, does 
Abhinavagupta differ from^ Bhatta- 
^vation nayaka. To the earlier critic the 

enjoyment of aesthetic pleasure (Bhdga) 
is a separate function following the perception of 
generalised bhdvas of the characters. To Abhinavagupta 
the very perception of the awakened native sthayibhava 
is itself the enjoyment. The perception is the 
removal of the screen and that is the enjoyment. 




U. B., p. 281) 
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Another observation to be made is this. Both 
Bhattanayaka and Abhinavagupta 
vation ^ agreed on the exemption of the mind 
of the sahrdaya from distraction and 
the impersonal perception of things presented. But 
while Bhattanayaka traces these two functions of the 
mind to a power called Bhdvakatva, Abhinavagupta 
rightly says that the very causes which, according to 
Bhattanayaka, bring about Bhdvakatva, effect this 
exemption of the mind from distraction and this 
impersonal perception of things without Bhdvakatva. 
Abhinavagupta observes:— 

^ ” I (Locaiia, p. 70) 


In the light of this, it becomes clear that Bhatla- 
nayakas Bhdvakafva is scarcely 
Bhatt^anayaka's permissible. For, if this power is 

really ^ not^ expression itself, then 

ferent from know the ^ 

Abhinavagupta 's language in which the poet writes 
Suggestion. may enjoy the pleasure of his 

poetry. If, on the other hand,, 
it is inherent in the sense conveyed by it, we can do 
away with the poet altogether and enjoy all the 
pleasures of his poetry even in a most prosaic trans¬ 
lation of it. If, again, ithis Bhdvakatva is a power 
inherent in expression and its import considered 
together, then it does not differ, except in name, from 
the power called Suggestion which Abhinavagupta s 
school recognises:— 

^ ” II 

{Dhvanikdrikd, I, 13) 
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Fourthly, while both authors agree that enjoyment 

. ^ , follows the sahrdayas impersonal 

A fourth obser- .. r i.. 

vation. perception of things, Bhat^nayaka 

needlessly resorts to a function of 
poetry called Bhogakrttva while Abhinavagupta con¬ 
vincingly tells us that the very power of Suggestion 
that Bhattanayaka himself has to admit explains the 
sahrdayas enjoyment of bliss. The mind in Sattva 
perceiving things impersonally is patently ready for 
enjoyment. The power of Suggestion now presents the 
object of enjoyment in the shape of the evoked 
sthayibhavas and enjoyment sets in without the ofBce 
of Bhogakrttva, Abhinavagupta again observes : 


. ^ 

{Locana, p. 70) 


In this way while poetical devices and theatrical 
arrangements do for Bhattanayaka s Bhdvakatva, Sug¬ 
gestion which Bhattanayaka himself could not but 
accept does for his Bhogakrttva. 


3 

It was seen that the enjoyment of pleasure in 

poetry and drama is a mental per- 

Seven obstacles ception absolutely clear and completely 

forthe Reali- r r .. , , , 

sationof Rasa” trom those obstacles which are 

caJculated to render it dim. What 

the obstacles are, how to overcome them and how 
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overcoming them helps to the realisation of Rasa, all 
this is yet to be seen. Abhinavagupta enumerates 
as many as seven obstacles of which our perception 
of the evoked sthayibhavas should be clear. 


The first obsta¬ 
cle. 


The first obstacle recognised by our author is 
what may be described as the absence 
of propriety or the lack of reason¬ 
ableness of things presented or what 
may be called the want of realism — 

An example will best explain this. 
If the spectator sees Rama on the stage bridging the 
Ocean or doing a thousand other things of the kind, 
he does not question the propriety of such represent¬ 
ations ; does not doubt the probability of the 
occurrences. He knows that Rama was youug when 
bending the Lord s bow and not very much experienced 
in war when killing Khara and his men; still, he 
does not doubt the probability of the occurrences, as 
he knows that Rama was a semi-divine person and 
as he has been told about that many times already 
in the epics of our country. If now, he saw such 
mighty • achievements ascribed to, say, an ordinary 
hero like Agnimitra, he would at once call it in 
question. The moment he is obliged to do so his mind 
becomes restless. The concentration of his mind 
as Abhinavagupta calls it) is disturbed and 
then the various stages by which his perception of the 
transactions on the stage results in the awakening of 
his sthayibhavas is interfered with. Realisation of 
a-esthetic pleasure is thus interfered with. Lack of 
propriety or of realism is the root cause of this. 
It is an obstacle that must be removed. Let therefore 
the would-be poet or dramatist take care that if he 
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takes his themes from our epics, he does not deviate 
from them. Let him realise also that his safety 
consists in his taking his themes from established 
epics. This, when the incidents he presents are 
extraordinary. When they are ordinary incidents his 
safety consists in strictly adhering to the law of 
probability or the principle of realism ably discussed 
by sage Bharata under the heading Lokadharml and 
PravrftL Thereby he succeeds in arousing what may 
be called sympathetic imagination in the 

reader or the spectator. This very important item 
is elaborately discussed by Anandavardhana in his 
(DhvonydlOka, pp. 144-151) when he explains 
or Propriety in poetry. In the course of his commen¬ 
tary on the Dhvanydloka in this context Abhinavagupta 
clinches the whole idea in one telling sentence: 

II (Locana, p. 145) 


Professor Benedetto Croce also emphasises this 
when he discusses the theory of the probable as the 
object of art. (Aesthetic, p. 32) 


The second ob¬ 
stacle. 


The second obstacle to ‘ Rasa-realisation' recognised 
by Abhinavagupta consists in under¬ 
standing what goes on before the 
spectator and the bhdms suggested 
and revealed by it as relating either to himself or to 
another or to both. In this case the ‘realisation of 
Rasa' is interfered with. If the spectator refers what 
he sees to himself he becomes a party to transactions; 
and if he refers it to others he is perhaps indifferent, 
perhaps interested. The removal of this obstacle is 
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effected by the artist s employment of devices which 
idealise things. In drama they are the costumes, 
the music, the actions and other devices brought under 
the heading NaUjadharml by Bharata. 


The third obsta¬ 
cle. 


The decorated theatre, the lights, the music and 
similar devices that theatre-managers 
are shrewd enough to arrange for 
are intended to remove another obsta¬ 
cle to the sahrdayaa^ perception of his sthayibhava. 
The obstacle is said to be the prepossession of his 
mind by some private grief or joy which Abhinava- 
gupta calls If, for example, the theatre-goer 

were possessed by some private grief or engrossed in 
the anxiety, say, of an election or absorbed as men of 
vanity are in the contemplation of a success achieved 
by him, then he could not concentrate his mind 
on what goes on on the boards and so he would not 
get any pleasure from the play he witnesses. This 
obstacle must be removed; that is, he must be weaned 
from his own private grief and private joy. This 
clearance of his mind must somehow be effected 
it is intended to be effected by the music and other 
arrangements at the theatre. In this way by Pravrffu. 
LokadhariJii, Natyadharml and Music are obviated the 
three first obstacles mentioned by Abhinavagupta. 
By these devices even unaesthetic minds are often 
made responsive to aesthetic appeals. 


The fourth and fifth obstacles are said to be 

and that is. 

The fourth and j i. ^ 

fifth obstacles absence of adequate means for a 

clear and immediate realisation of the 

bhdvas by the spectator and the lack of clearness of 
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the perception. To have this immediate realisation of 
bhavas one must visualise things that go to evoke 
them. This visualising is very important because 
it is a better way, any day, than hearing or inferring 
however accurate it may be. “ Things heard ” as 
Horace says “make a feebler impression than things 
seenIn drama there are ample means like the 
variety of action or gesticulation by which the spectator 
is made to visualise things. Because this all important 
means—almost as good as direct perception itself—is 
wanting in non-dramatic poetry it is said to be, 
however realistically and artistically it may be composed, 
only second in rank to drama. Now, visualising the 
things that serve to awaken the dormant sthayibhavas 
of the spectator is supremely necessary. Otherwise, 
his perception of the sthayibhavas will be interfered 
with. That is, his enjoyment of pleasure will be 
nullified. It is this difficulty that acting or gesticu¬ 
lating and those devices discussed by the sage under 
NCiUjadharml, Vrtti and Pravrtti are intended to 
remove at the theatre. It follows from this that this 
acting must be of a high order. If it is an inadequate 
means of making the spectator visualise things his 
sthayibhavas will not be properly awakened and his 
enjoyment will be at best incomplete. Arranging for 
means, theatre-managers must arrange therefore for 
adequate means, 

Abhinavagupta then lays stress on the proper 
. n . adjustment of emphasis by poets and 
stacl?* ^ dramatists. Let not the playwright 
mistake the means for the end. Let 
him realise that the awakening of the spectator’s 
native mental impressions is the end of his endeavours; 
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and that his causes (vibhavas) and circumstances 
(anubhavas and vyabhicaribhavas), the means he 
employs to that end. Their function begins and ends 
with the suggesting of the sthayibhavas; by themselves 
they are nothing. Realising that let him not bring 
what are mere means into prominence and keep the 
end the sthayibhavas, in the background. If he did, 
his work would suffer from the defect called ; 

he would be losing the wood for the trees. His 
spectators will find an obstacle to their enjoyment 
of Rasa. 


Lastly the poet or dramatist must take care that 
he does not mislead the reader or 
^^(Astawle^ ^ ^ spectator. For instance, let him not 
merely suggest the anubhavas, iearSy 
without making it clear whether the tears are for 
Sorrow or Fear or Joy; let him not present the 
vibhava, ticjer^ without showing whether, on the parti¬ 
cular occasion, the beast is intended to inspire Fear, 
Anger or Wonder; nor may he suggest the vyabhi- 
caribhava, when it is not apparent which 

definitely it indicates—Fear, or Misery. If he has 
reason to be afraid that his representation will awaken 
a sense common to many states of mind, such as 
tears in the above case, he must so combine the 
anubhavas with his vibhavas and vyabhicaribhavas 
that the doubt is removed and the spectator 

is guided properly. He must remember that that was 
why the sage drew attention to a combination* of all 


* For instance if, in a verse, shedding of tears, 
contemplation and affliction are alone described there 
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those means by which the spectator s dormant impres 
sions are awakened at the theatre. 



If, however from the mention of a vibhava or an 
anubhava the spectator is sure to know what emotion 
is meant to be roused, then the dramatist need* not 
be keen on bringing about a combination of his 
vibhavas, anubhavas and vyabhicaribhavas. 

arises a doubt about the Rasa to be suggested. For, 
the shedding of tears as an anubhava is common to 
Vipralambhasrngara, Karuna and Bhayanaka; and the 
vyabhicaribhavas, contemplation and affliction also are 
common to both Vipralambhasrngara and Karuna. 
Therefore to remove this doubt from the reader s or 
spectators mind the poet or the dramatist should 
describe the vibhava also. If then the demise of a 
near relation is described as the vibhava the doubt 
is cleared and the reader understands that the. Rasa 
to be suggested is Karuna and not Vipralambhasrngara; 
for Karuna is defined as That is, the 

Alambanavibhava or the person or thing, with reference 
to which the mental condition arose, exists no more 
and is lost for ever. If the separation from a desired 
object is described as a vibhava then the reader 
understands that the Rasa to be suggested is Vipra¬ 
lambhasrngara ; for Vipralambhasrngara is described as 
That is, the Alambanavibhava with reference 
to which the mental condition had its origin is not 
lost but is separated for the time being. 

* If the vibhava or anubhava or vyabhicaribhava 
described belongs exclusively to one Rasa there is no 
room for any doubt about the Rasa to be suggested. 
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Rid of obstacles like these, and aided by his own 
trained perception no less than by the 
skill of the playwright, the sahrdaya 
has his own latent sthayibhavas 
evoked and developed. Evoked and 
developed, they attain to the status of Rasa. It is 
this Rasa that he perceives or realises (or in other 
words) enjoys. 


Rid of obstacles 

sahrdayas en¬ 
joy pleasure. 


Therefore in such instances the combination of the 
three is needless. For example in the verse 



jRfr^ u 

the vibhavas alone in both their aspects (Alambana 
and Uddipana) are described. Again in the verse 


” II 



anubhavas alone are justly enough described. Lastly 
in the verse 




vyabhicaribhavas alone are described. Though only 
one of the three is described in each of the above 
verses, the suggestion of the intended Rasa is not 
interfered with, for each unmistakably suggests the 
intended Rasa. 
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The gist of Abhinavagupta s exposition is this :— 
j The sahrdaya who is already an 

Epitome of student of both nature and 

Abhinavagupta s account of his first-hand 

exposition. . , 

experience of life and his study of 

great poetry enters the theatre and finds himself 
surrounded by things calculated to make him forget, 
for the nonce, even his own individuality. Personal 
details and other distractions standing in the way of 
his enjoyment of pleasure are for the time almost 
obliterated from his mind. Likewise, he forgets the 
personal identity of the actor, even if the actor as 
Mr. So and So happens to be known to him.* The 
(jeneralising of the human figures on the stage is 
followed by a generalised perception of their acting 
and even of the emotions suggested. The result is 
that being a sahrdaya, he has his own permanent 
mental impressions kindled. Divested of personal 
features and other distracting factors the kindled 
impressions become peculiarly pleasurable and the 
sahrdaya is in the enjoyment of a bliss which transcends 
all the worldly enjoyment of happiness and which has 
been often likened to Brahmananda. 


The interpretation of Bharata s Rasa-sutra given 
by Abhinavagupta is now available 
The interpreta- ^g a clear and concise form, 
tion of Bharata 3 
Rasa-sutra. 

relation (1) of Suggestor and Sug¬ 
gested, so far as the Bhclvas of the original characters 


* When the skill of the dramatist and of the 
stage manager is so poor as not to be able to produce 
this effect on the spectator, the old man and his wife 
in the pit may carry on conversation with Ralph on 
the stage in his personal capacity and Beaumont and 
Fletcher may more" than justify their satire of Knights 
and Burning Pestles. 
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are concerned; (2) of Revealer and Revealed, so far 
as the sthayibhavas of the spectator himself go. Further 
it also indicates, as shown above (pp. 190 and 191), the 
necessity for the vibhavas, anubhavas and vyabhicari- 
bhavas to appear in combination—that is, it stands for 
the idea of combination. Then the term ‘ ' 

in Bharata’s sutra is seen to mean the suggestion of 
the bhavas of the original character, and the revealing 
(and consequent relishing) of the sthayibhavas of 
the spectator. In the light of these explanations 

comes to mean: By reason of a combination of the 
well-known items (in dramatic and poetical works), 
vibhavas, anubhavas and vyabhicaribhavas, the various 
bhavas of the original character being first suggested, 
the corresponding sthayibhavas latent in the spectator 
are revealed and developed and then relished as 
Rasas. 

If, at this stage, it is asked whether the questions 
raised in Chapter III (p. 35) of this piece have been 
convincingly solved by Abhinavagupta, it will by mo 
means be an extravagant or false claim to say that 
they have been. 

It was said in an earlier chapter that Sri Sankuka 
also concluded that sthayibhavas were 
Difference tet- Rasas. If Abhinavagupta says the 
^^6 ^ same thing, what, it might be asked, 

^ wd ^bM- difference between the two 

navagnpta. critics ? There are numerous and 
weighty points of difference. Sri 
Sankuka, to begin with, says that the sthayibhava 
spoken of is an inferred sthayibhava; Abhinavagupta 
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speaks only of the sthayibhava native to and present 
always, though dormant, in the spectator. Sri Sankuka 
has it that the inferred sthayibhava is inferred in the 
actor considered as the original character. Abhinava- 
gupta on the contrary stresses the point that the 
sthayibhava is, first and last, that of the spectator. 
A third point is that Sri Sankukas sthayibhava 
inferred in the actor is, in reality, non-existent; 
Abhinavagupta s sthayibhava evoked in the spectator 
is a reality. Final 1^% there is all the difference in the 
world between the two men: in that Sri Sankuka 
says that some sthayibhava inferred to exist in a 
third person (the actor) gives pleasure to the spectator, 
while Abhinavagupta rightly has it that the spectator s 
own innate sthayibhava is responsible for his enjoy¬ 
ment. One more observation may be pertinently made 
here. Sri Sankuka never speaks of the sthayibhava 
being developed. To him Rasa is nothing more than 
the mere sthayibhava inferred to exist in the actor. 
But to Abhinavagupta* the sthayibhava itself is not 
Rasa. If it is to attain the status of Rasa, it should 
come out of its sthayibhava condition and should be 
developed and nourished. Abhinavagupta, as a true 
psychologist, emphasises the nourishment that the 
evoked sthayibhava receives from various quarters 
before it arrives at the status of Rasa. And then 
Abhinavagupta's exposition is exempt from those defects 
under which Sri Sankuka s has been already shown to 
labour. 

.I 

H ( 4 . B., p. 285) 
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Now in this theory of Abhinavagupta, we find a 
solution for the much discussed 
Abhinavagupta s question '‘Why is the salt rd ay a 

exposition solves scenes of pathos and 

ithe soka nro- 

ygjjj horror ? The answer is here. 

From the discussions made above 
we observe that according to Abhinavagupta, aesthetic 
pleasure has no reference to the actual feelings common 
in the world of realities, but to dormant mental condi¬ 
tions awakened under certain circumstances. A parti¬ 
cular Rasa is pleasurable not exclusively because of 
its nature. Srngara is not pleasurable because it is 
Srngara but because the reader or the spectator has 
his mind rid of distractions.* This freedom from 
distraction of his mind and the concentration on his 
own awakened sthayibhavas constitute his enjoyment 
of Rasa in poetry and drama. Again, as a follower 
of the Samkhyas, Abhinavagupta sets down unhappiness 
to distraction or oscillation of the mind (ht^- 
Now, if pleasure in love scenes is maipjy 
due to the removal of distraction and the concentra¬ 
tion of the mind, this condition again is, as already 
observed, well accomplished in scenes of pathos, horror 

* Nothing else in Abhinavagupta s work points out 
this truth more emphatically than the fact that in the 
course of his exposition of the obstacles to aesthetic 
pleasure he, at every step, emphasises that the essence 
of the obstacles lies in what he calls ‘ ’ 

or distraction of the mind and that the removal of these 
obstacles consists in ‘ ’ or repose or calmness 

of the mind. 
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and the like and so pleasure is the sole result 
whatever the scene may be. In one word, the negative 
side of bliss^ the removal of distraction, constitutes 
the enjoyment in pathetic and like scenes.* The 
following passages in the Abhinavabhdrati bring out 
this fact very clearly:— 

I ?r«ii if ^ 

(5STqrsi%) i:T?n%srif??i?:?«TniTf]f^^srifhTfr!6[Tc5rn^ 5 

srnirc^Ht^ filr^frRTq^” 11 

(p. 283) 

Those that object to Karuna and the like being 


The answer by 
the author of 

the Sdhitya- 
rafndka ra. 


proper Rasas on the ground that at 
best the happiness they cause is only 
negative, receive an effective answer 
from the author of the Sdhilyaratnd- 
kara who asks “How then the wit¬ 


nessing of the Srngara of the Vipralambha kind or 
Love-in-Separation where the parties represented on 
the stage are in distress could cause pleasure to the 
spectator ? ”t 


* ‘ ga: 1 

a’ n 

(Quoted in the Sdhifyarafndkara, p. 340) 

t ‘8W srf^ 

fj'fir^vil^f^rnTnng; i.. 

(S’. R., pp. 340 and 341) 
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That freedom from distraction and obstacles is the 
, . source of real bliss is admitted by 

admittedbTaU Philosophers/ What is absolute 
philosophers. ^ weaning of the mind 

from the distraction caused by the 
concrete realities of the waking, and the imagined 
objects of the dreaming, state. It is also the merging 
of the mind in its own original cause—The 
result is happiness which approaches to what is 
designated Atmananda or the Supreme Bliss. What is 
thus effected by Nature in sleep, is effected by constant 
practice by yogins in Yoga or meditation. There too, 
the mind, free from distraction, comes back on itself 
and gets absorbed in the perception of the Atman. 

Again what a sahrdaya experiences in poetry and 

Another solu feelings as in the 

tion. actual world; but only the impressions 

left behind by those feelings. All feel¬ 
ings whatever may be their nature (either causing 
pleasure or the contrary) in the actual world are 
invariably sources of pleasure in their state of im¬ 
pressions. Here in scenes of pathos and the like the 
sahrdaya experiences only these latent impressions now 
evoked and not the real feelings of grief and the like. 
Hence he invariably enjoys pleasure. 


* No school of thought will dispute this position. 
All are agreed on deriving itself from 
meaning (essentially) Relief. Even the Naiyayika is 
at one with the rest here. To him Moksa or, the 
Supreme Bliss is merely a riddance from grief. 
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The great Kalidasa also explains this in this way 
when he says in his Raghuvamsa :— 

Poete like Kali- «^*^#5 
dasa support 

this solution. ^2aw?I*TRTR I 

(XIV, 25) 

That is why again Bhavabhuti in his Uttararamacarita 
makes his Sita get mental recreation at the sight of the 
scenes of trouble and tribulation she had in the forest. 
This is again the secret of Bhavabhuti going to the 
extent of saying that Karuna is the only Rasa.'^ 


Madhusudana- 

sarasvati’s 

answer. 


The explanation given by Madhusudanasarasvati, 
the great author of the Bhagavad- 
bhaktirasdijana and other monumental 
works like the Advaitasiddhi, is here 
instructive. This great author says 
that the tears caused by pathetic situations were to the 
original characters concerned, no doubt, tears of pain 
and sorrow; to the spectator, they are tears only of 
joy. The whole difference, says he, is caused by the 
fact that to the original character, they were worldly 
sorrows while to the spectator they are abso¬ 
lutely transcendental t To this may be added 


f^«r; ii 

{Uttararamacarita^ Act III, 47) 

*r srfliK«r?t i 

{Bhagavadbkaktirasayana, pp. 129 and 130) 
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the explanation of the commentator of Madhusudana- 
sarasvati who says that sorrows cause pain 

because the personal element (the personality of the 
afflicted person) operates, while sorrows cause 

only pleasure on account of the effacement* of all 
personality. What Abhinavagupta says in explanation 
of the pleasure caused by scenes of pathos or even 
horror amounts only to this. 


The fact that Karuna is the most prominent among 


Valmiki’s 

support. 


Rasas enjoyed by the sahrdaya need not at 
all be questioned. The Ranuiyana, our first 
poem and the source book of a good many 


other works of art, had its origin and end in pathos 


and stands therefore as a proof of this contention. 


A note on the view of the authors of the Ndfjja- 
The view of the darpana touching this issue may not 
authors of the be irrelevant here. With a great deal 
Ndfj/adarpana, gusto and emphasis they observe 
that some Rasas do produce pain while others produce 
pleasure. As Rasas producing pain, they mention Karuna, 
Raudra, Blbhatsa and Bhayanaka. They assert that 
the statement that all scenes whether of pathos or of 
horror invariably cause pleasure is against experience. 
If pleasure is experienced in all scenes, a spectator 
should not be alarmed—for being alarmed is not con¬ 
sistent with the feeling of pleasure—while he witnesses 
a scene of horror. But he is. Further, say they, in 
literature, the life of the characters concerned with its 
miseries as well as joys is treated. How, ask they, if 


I f: I c I ^ 


L'I c] cc:! k: 111 


f :^Ivrm?TT II 


'(p;i30) 
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the reader or the spectator feels pleasure at Bama's 
victory, can he help feeling pained at Draupadi s or Sita s 
misery ? And then, is not literature a picture of life ? 
How would it be that, if there were a divorce between 
what obtains in life and what is portrayed in literature ? 
They therefore attribute the spectator’s keenness on 
witnessing such scenes to the poet’s skill and the 
actor’s excellence which simply enslave him for the 
time being. They go to the extent of saying that the 
spectator is so worked upon by the artist's skill that 
he admires his depiction even of horror; Prince Hal 
lifts his sword to kill Hotspur at Shrewsbury, but 
Hotspur has only admiration for his adversary for he 
does the killing in so soldierly a fashion.* 


To this are eminent critics like Abhinavagupta 
and Rajacudamaiiidiksita and the 
A reply to the common sense of mankind opposed. 

view of the ^bhinavagupta’s 
authors of the 

{A. H., p. 281) 

contains the verdict of common sense on this question. 
* “ ^ SpT: i 

f^SR55\^T: 

gtr^RT: i 

(JV. D., p. 159> 



&8fnBT ” II 
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J 


Asi ^or our alarm and the like at a scene of terror 
and the like, it is there not because we really have 
a cause of alarm in the scene but because, as 
Rajacudamanidiksita rightly observes,* it is the property 
of flesh and blood to recall the same sensations 
under the same circumstances. This does not mean 
that we may infer actual pain in the spectator or 
reader from the exhibition of alarm and the like. 
Again, the question of a divorce between what obtains 
in life and what is portrayed in literature does not 
at all arise. For, it is never said that tragic incidents 
like the cruel banishment of Sita are not represented 
in literature ; but it is simply contended that even such 
representations in literature are only sources of pleasure. 


At this juncture a glance at what Europe says on 
this subject will be instructive. The 

European ex- pleasure derived by the spectator on 

planation or . i . x* i i 

tragic pleasure a tragio action has been 

often accounted for, sometimes with 

success, sometimes superficially and unconvincingly. 

In a sense, the question does not arise with us: fpr 

in Samskrt there is no tragic play properly so called. 

Yet, as we have plays full of the Rasas called Pathos 

‘(^^) and Fear (WR^), it will pay to inquire how we 

enjoy these Rasas in drama and poetry. 

The famous term “ Katharsis ” has been attributed 
to Aristotle and discussed with reference to its occur¬ 
rence both in the Politics and in the Poetics, The 


D., p. 150) 
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discussions have been long and even vexatious through¬ 
out these centuries. The gist of the matter may 
however be gleaned from these discussions and stated 
succinctly like this :— 

The emotions of Fear and Pity like other emotions 
are in germ in the human breast. They are painful 
emotions in themselves and cause pain to the heart 
in the actual world. But in the ideal world of poetry 
and drama, the excitement of them gives vent to and 
purges away the painful element in them and helps 
only the purified (and therefore) pleasurable element 
ill them to be retained. It may be said that this is 
like the physical process of the body purging under 
the influence of some physic and then feeling normal. 
The reason why this purging is effected only in the 
world of poetry and drama and not in the world of 
actuality is that in the first things are idealised and 
do not touch the reader or spectator or anybody else 
nearby or even remotely, while in the world of actuality 
the emotions of pity and fear are excited by a concrete 
individual's suffering and can be equated with reference 
to the spectator himself. This seems to be the best 
interpretation of the matter. 

Two other explanations have been attempted and 
are generally offered. One is that tragedy is an 
imitation of life and we delight in all imitation. But 
this may be dismissed at once as this is general to 
all work of art, not peculiar to tragedy. The other is 
that pity is felt by us as pleasurable when by feeling it 
we can relieve suffering. But as we do not hope to 
relieve any suffering to people on the stage or on the 
written page the question of our relieving it does not 
arise and the explanation may be dismissed. The 
•explanation in the preceding paragraph stands. 
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The view of Abhinavagupta thus propounded 
/ appears to make the nearest approach 

Important fea- the author of the Rasa-sutra 

o ^ meant. This fact may now 

navagupta s 

theory examined. The important features 

of Abhinavagupta’s theory of “ Rasa- 
realisation/' are :—(1) The postulate that every sahrdaya 
possesses some latent impressions in his mind fit to be 
roused and realised as Rasas under proper conditions. 
(?) The suggestion of the hlidvas of the characters 
in a poem or drama by the vibhavas and anubhavas. 
(3) Understanding things in poetry and drama in a 
universal way. (4) The awakening thereby of the 
corresponding dormant sthayibhavas of the sahrdaya, 
(5) The usefulness of abhinaya and such other devices 
in weaning the sahrdaya s mind from its distractions 
and of the vibhavas and the rest in the awakening of 
the sahrdayas sthayibhavas. (6) The salirdayas relish 
of the awakened sthayibhavas as Rasas. (7) The 
relish or enjoyment which is a peculiar men|al 
perception. 

How each of these features of Abhinavagupta’s 

theory are either expressly admitted 

Existence of the or implied in Bharata may now be 

dormant stha- geen. First it does not cost us any 

yibhavas and existence of the 

their awaken- , , , , , , 

ing c 0 n t e m - dormant sthayibhavas in the sah rdaya s 

plated by niind and their awakening by the 

Bharata. generalised vibhavas and the rest and 

finally their enjoyment as Rasas are 
found implied in Bharata’s work itself, lending counte¬ 
nance to the view of Abhinavagupta. The passage 


Existence of the 
dormant stha¬ 
yibhavas and 
their awaken¬ 
ing contem¬ 
plated by 
Bharata. 
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^qrf^ XNI^IWjr. 

g*T5W: ^Sfrer:” I (N. S., p. 71) 

gives us a clear implication of the following facts. 
From the words ‘ WrW«Tr^RT^T^?Tf^ 
we clearly understand that the sahrdarjas 
or his aesthetic enjoyment is based on what is called 
his sthdyibhdvas or dormant mental conditions. From 
the words ‘ we again 

understand that before they are enjoyed these sfhdyi- 
bhcivas are brought near; that is, they are revealed 
or awakened by a variety of abhinaya, namely vocal, 
physical and mental action. Therefore, passages like 
these show that Bharata has contemplated the posses¬ 
sion of the sthdyibhdvas by the sahrdaya and their 
awakening before they are enjoyed and the usefulness 
of abhinaya and vibhavas and the rest in their 
awakening. It is also clear that Bharata thinks that 
the enjoyment of Rasa in poetry and drama by the 
sahrdaya consists in the relish of those awakened 
sthdyibhdvas of his own. Again in chapter seven 
after the passages, “ q^rrTTlfT- 

(N. A, p. 80), 

Bharata cites the following verse :— 

(p. 80) 

The verse probably means this:—The realisatioa of 
Rasa by the spectator is the result of a bhdva which 
finds its counterpart in something in the spectator s 
own heart. The Rasa thus realised fills his bosom as 
fire pervades a dry stick. Now if the bhdvas of the 
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characters suggested to the spectator by the vibhavas 
and anubhavas on the stage and then generalised 
should correspond to anything in his own heart, 
necessarily the dormant sthayibhavas in his own heart 
should be roused. If there were nothing in his heart 
to correspond to the generalised bhdvas, no rousing of 
bhdvas in his own heart would be possible. Therefore,, 
we have to say, that Bharata who cites this verse in 
this context, necessarily thinks that after the process 
of genei'alisation of the vibhavas and the rest, the 
suggested bhdvas of the character understood by the 
spectator in their general character rouse the dormant 
sthayibhavas of the spectator himself and they are 
realised as Rasas. 


The fact that Abhinavagupta also understands the 
. ^ verse cited by Bharata in the very 

Abhinavagupta 3 referred to above may easily 

interpretation 

agreeing with found out. In his Locana (p. 11) 
Bharata. having defined a sahrdaya, as 





II 


he quotes this very same verse as an authority in 
support of the definition. Here a sahrdaya is defined 
as one who with his wide experience of the world 
and his constant acquaintance with the works of great 
artists has got a heart full of responsiveness to the 
situations described in poetry or on the boards and 
ready to identify himself with them. If Abhinavagupta 
thinks that this definition is contained in the verse 
cited by Bharata, then Abhinavagupta surely interpjrets 
the verse exactly as we have interpreted it. 
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Again by passages like 

qiTT^^rrl: 


Suggestion of 
the bhdvas by 
vibhavas and 
the rest and 
generalisation 
of things in 
drama spoken 
of by Bharata. 


WT: '' and “ mi 

I (N. k, p. 80) 

Bharata wants us to understand that 
the various bhdvas of the characters 
are first suggested to the sahrdaya 
by vibhavas and anubhavas and are 


then presented to him in a generalised 


form. 


Evidently the phrase 



in 


Bharata 


gave a clue to Abhinavagupta (why, to Bhattanayaka 
also) for generalisation (or of things in 

poetry and drama. 


Moreover, Bharata makes it clear in another way 
in his statement that from Bhdvas 
by which he here means vibhavas 
and anubhavas comes our realisation 
of Rasas. He cites these verses; 

(N. k, VI, 34) 

{N. k, VI, 35) 

From the first of these verses and from the second 
half of the other the etymology of the term BMva 
as used here is to be gathered; and that also supports 
our statement. The etymology of the term Bhdva 
as shown in the above verses is this: 


Bharata speaks 
of the awaken¬ 
ing of the dor¬ 
mant impres¬ 
sions by abhi- 
naya, vibhavas 
and the rest 
and the relish 
of these awak¬ 
ened impres¬ 
sions. 
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“ sTRrfirsTi: 

»rara:, 3T«ira; ^w’rq’twrra; ?mn^npT^ irfir 

11 


Bhavas are those agencies which with the aid of a 
variety of action make the latent impressions of the 
sahrdaya relishable. It is thus established by Bharata 
that the realisation of aesthetic pleasure is due to 
Bhavas^ that is, vibhavas and anubhaVas. 

Again passages like 
“ gJTR[” I 

(N. S., XXXVI, 20) 
indicate to us that Bharata thinks that music, abhimya 
and such other devices in drama are useful in carrying 
away the spectator from this world and getting his 
mind concentrated on what goes on on the boards 
and in removing the obstacles to his realisation of 
aesthetic enjoyment. 


Lastly by such verses as 


To Bharata 
Rasa-realisation 
is a mental 
perception. 


“ ^Traif5ni^??g^r;(«gg5i^) 

fViT: I 

{N. k, VI, 33) 


Bharata points out that the enjoyment of aesthetic 


pleasure is mainly a mental perception of the dormant 
sthayibhavas rendered visible by the action on the 
stage and the vibhavas and the rest described. 


From this it is obvious that Abhinavagupta goes 
nearest to Bharata of all those that 
ap^^^«^es attempted an interpretation of' 

Bharata Rasa-sutra. Abhinavagupta rightly 

fastened on the suggestive or revealing 
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power of poetry and drama pointed out by Bharata 
and demonstrated it as the most potent means of appeal 
used by the poet in charming his reader—the only 
means by which the pleasures of poetry and drama 
could be enjoyed at their maximum. 


Though Bharata himself has used such expressions 

Why older toorUt. " “ '■ and 

went away from ^ ^ 

Bharata. “ 

(iv. k, p. 71) 

with regard to the pleasures of poetry and drama the 
probable reason why Bhattalollata and Sr! Sankuka did 
not explain Bharata’s Rasa-sutra in that light was that 
they lived in that dark age of our literary criticism 
when the most important principle in poetry and 
drama, the principle of siif/f/estion, was not given due 
recognition. And perhaps they were misled by such 
passages in Bharata as 


“ I {N. k, p. 73) 

w?r5r^q(^)?^55fi5PTaPTTSTrl^f5^Tii^r5ri^r%: ” II 

(K k, p. 81) 

(.^V. k, VII, 2) 

Though Bhattanayaka lived after Anandavardhana, 
the first champion of suggestion, and after Bhattatauta 
who was the teacher of Abhinavagupta, the other 
important champion of suggestion, he, as a follower 
of the school of Mimamsa, would not admit the power 
of suggestion in poetry. Nay, he even refuted it. 
His work, is described as “ — 

a work designed to demolish the Suggestion Theory. 
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6 

Before we proceed to fix the place of Abhinavagupta 
in expounding it is necessary to show how 

Bhattanayaka s objections to the theory of Revelation 
of Rasa are flimsy after Abhinavagupba’s exposition 
of it. 

Bhattanayaka s statement that, in order to be 
revealed, Rasas must have already 
Bhattanayaka’s existed and that before being revealed 

first objection cannot be called Rasas, now falls 

to the Reve- 

lation Theory ground. Abhinavagupta has 

criticised. us that they do exist as sthayi- 

, bhavas before being revealed; that they 
exist in a subtle condition fit to be revealed as Rasas 
(whenever revealed) thanks to the operation of the 
vibhavas and anubhavas; and that even before actual 
revelation they can be called Rasas by Prolepsis— 

(Locarui, p. 69) 

Again, Bhattanayaka’s contention that, if what 
exists in a subtle condition should be 

Bhattanayaka s brought out by vibhavas and anu- 
furtherconten- , , . , n- 

tion criticised these vibhavas and anubhavas 

should vary in degree in various cases 
of revealinQy also becomes valueless. For, Abhinava¬ 
gupta, expounding the requisites of proper Revelation 
of Rasa, points to a combination of vibhavas, anu- 
bhavas and vyabhicaribhavas, (“ 

”) as required already by Bharata 
himself. What else is this but the admission of the 
necessity for varying degrees of strength in vibhavas 
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and the rest? No one ever told Bhattan^yaka that 
the necessity was never admitted by the advocates of 
the Revelation Theory. It is also proved by the fact 
that, the advocates of the Revelation Theory, by 
emphasising the need for in the spectator, have 

admitted the need for varying degrees of force in the 
accessories to Revelation. Not merely that. Does not 
an admitted sahrdaya find different degrees of pleasure 
in different works of poetry ? It depends then also 
on the genius of the particular poet the sahrdaya is 
reading. When Kalidasa writes 

{K. S., VI, 84) 

the cultured reader feels transported. When a writer 
of less eminence than Kalidasa says 

the same reader is certainly pleased but by no means 
so much as in the previous case; though all the time 
the central idea in both the verses is the same. The 
point is that Kalidasa suggests the bhdva ——while 
the other poet mentions it. That makes all the difference. 
In fact, with the author of the Sahgltarafndkara'^ one 
may go so far as to say that one and the same hhdva 
attains to the status of Rasa under the influence of 


(The author as quoted in B. G., p. 31) 
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adequate revealing causes while that very bhdva 
attains only to the condition of vyabhicaribhava under 
the influence of weaker revealing causes. 


The next objection of Bhattanayaka is that 


Bhattanayaka’s 
another objec¬ 
tion criticised. 


according to the advocates of the 
Revelation Theory there is causality 
between the vibhavas and the rest 


and the Rasas; that if so, the 


Rasas and the vibhavas and the rest must not appear 


simultaneously; that, however, in this case they do 


so appear on their own admission; and that therefore 
the advocates of the Revelation Theory are inconsistent. 
The answer here is very simple. The objection itself 
does not arise. For, the relation of the vibhavas and 
the rest and the Rasas is not a case of ordinary 
causality where the cause and effect do not coexist 
or appear together. It is the relation that exists 
between a lamp and an object lit up by it—both of 
which may coexist. Therefore there is no room for 


any objection in this theory of Revelation of Rasas. 


7 

Abhinavagupta s place among the interpreters of 
Bharatas Rasa-sutra is admittedly 
Abhinavagupta s The foregoing exposition which 

rendered as truly as he 
the Rasa-sutra. Abhinavabhdratl and the 

Locana proves his high place as more 
than amply deserved. In the first place, this great 
author was the first to explain the spectator s pleasure i 
in a play or the reader's in a poem as a phenomenon ^ 
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going on within him and resulting out of elements 
present in himself. Bhattalollata and Sri Sahkuka 
failed in their attempt as they explained one man’s 
aesthetic pleasure by what (they said) he understood 
as taking place in another. Bhattanayaka indeed took 
the true standpoint when he conceived aesthetic pleasure 
as an inward function of the enjoyer due to things 
not belonging to others. But to Abhinavagupta ^ 
belongs the credit of establishing it as an inward 
unction due to elements present in himself and pro- 
foundly affecting his heart. 


This was a long stride taken beyond the point 
reached by previous explorers of the 
region. No mean achievement, that. 
But there is another, standing to the 
credit of Abhinavagupta. That consists 
in the means he took to achieve his end. He fastened 
on sugijei^lion and demonstrated it as the most potent 
means of appeal used by the poet in charming his 


Abhinavagupta 
fastens on 

suggestion. 


reader, as the only means by which the pleasures 
of poetry and drama could be enjoyed at their 
maximum. 


Further he stands first among those that have 
TT * + /I defined what they have said beyoftd ^ 

tUrema^aUf mistaking. By speaking 

barriers and certain barriers to be overcome 
so on. before Rasa is to be realised, he has 

analysed the psychology of Rasa- 
realisation with true insight. He tells us what that 
realisation is aqd also what it is not. All that he 
says has therefore got the genuine ring and unfailingly 
carries conviction. 
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He stands therefore at the head of a vast multitude 
of literary critics who have power- 
Others follow fuHy contributed to criticism but 

Abhinavigupta^ 

where he led. He is among the 
interpreters of Bharatas Rasa-sutra what Ananda- 
vardhana, his great predecessor is among our founders 
of Schools of Criticism. Both took their stand firmly 
on the rock of Suggestion; both employed it as a 
powerful means to a supreme end—bhe enjoyment of 
aesthetic pleasure. Both therefore are enshrined in 
the heart of the devoted sahrdaya as the high priests 
that impart to the listening world the message of that 
angel that goes, by common consent, by the name of 
Bbarata. 
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Some Observations about the nature of 
Aesthetic Pleasure 


1 

About the nature of the Rasas realised or the 

awakened sthayibhavas which come 

Some observa- Jjq enjoyed, Abhinavagupta and his 
tions about the , ,, , ^ . u 

realised Rasas followers make certain observations. 

They are quite relevant in a 

consideration of Abhinavagupta’s view of Rasa- 

realisation. 


The first observation is about the relation of the 


The relation 
between the 
vibhavas and 
the Rasas is 
not that of 
generator and 
generated. 

other, there is 
generator and 


Rasas to the vibhavas and the rest. 
By the use of the ablative in Bharata’s 
s u t r a “ 

it is likely that men take it 
that, between aesthetic pleasure on 
the one hand and what is seen on 
the stage or read in poetry on the 
causal relation in the usual sense of 
generated. But in fact there is no 


such relation. For one thing, the sthayibhavas which, 
being awakened, and developed, become Rasas do not 
need to be generated ; * being dormant already they 


* The statement “ W:” is. a popular 

inaccurate way of. saying that. the awakening of the 
sthayibhavas is generated, and the Rasas into which 
the sthayibhavas develop are not. 
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need only awakening or revelation. Further, the 
vibhavas and the rest can neither be a material cause 
nor an instrumental Not 

material, because, being concrete entities and trans¬ 
actions on the stage, they cannot transform themselves 
into the mental state of the spectator called pleasure; 
not instrumental,* because, themselves vanishing, they 
invariably make the Rasa or the aesthetic pleasure 
also vanish, whereas instrumental causes like the 
machine producing cloth, may vanish while the cloth 
lasts. 

If in this case there is no causality in the sense 

It is not either generator and generated, there is 

that of a thing no relation, either, as of the thing 

inferred and inferred and the thing giving rise to 
the thing giv¬ 
ing rise to the inference.t In a case of inference, 

inference. such as that of fire from smoke, the 

fire exists already and is only indicated by the smoke. 
The Rasas do not exist as such before the operation of 
the vibhavas and the rest. They exist indeed as sthayi- 
bhavas in a latent state ; but not as Rasas. They com» 
to be called Rasas only after they are awakened and 
revealed by the operation of the vibhavas and the rest 
and perceived by means of a faculty of perception com¬ 
pletely rid of obstacles If that 

be the case, then, Abhinavagupta says,i the popular 

I (A. B., p. 286) 

t “ I. 

I (A. j5., p. 286) 

% W: ’’ I (Locana, p. 69) 
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statement should be taken only in a 

proleptic sense as the similar statement of “ T^T?T ’’ 
is; both the aesthetic pleasure to be realised being 
yet to be effected and the rice to be eaten yet to be 
cooked. Then also, if Rasa or aesthetic enjoyment 
were a matter of inference, then the thing inferred 
would be different from our knowledge of it; for 
instance, the fire that is inferred from smoke is one 
thing, and our knowledge of its existence is another. 
But in the enjoyment of aesthetic satisfaction, our 
process of having the sthayibhavas awakened is itself 
the Rasa or aesthetic pleasure that is enjoyed. 
Inference is then to be clean ruled out of court. 

If thus there is neither generating nor infering 

It is the relation ^sked "What 

between the rc- is the significance of the ablative in 
realcr and tha “ ” ? 

As has been said, it is the relation 
between the reveaUr and the rerealed. The statements 
“ ??T:” and “ fgW’5rn'^JIRI5TT^ 

prove this. The secret of these statements is that the 
vibhavas and the rest just remove the cover and the 
latent sthayibhavas are shown. Just as a pot in a 
dark room is shown by a lamp and ceases to be 
so shown when the lamp is removed, the sthayibhavas 
continue to be rcvpnied as long as and only as long 
as the vibhavas and the rest last, and cease to be 
revealed the moment they go out. That is, the 
moment the lamp goes out, darkness comes back; 
the moment the vibhavas and the rest go out the 
cover over our enjoyment of pleasure, that is, the 
distraction of the mind comes back. That is, when 
the representation on the stage ceases or when the 
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poem read is closed, the evoked sthayibhavas also 
go to their dormant condition and the spectator or 
reader ceases to enjoy aesthetic pleasure. It is clear 
therefore that the vibhavas and the rest are not causes 
in the ordinary sense. If so, the pleasure would 
continue even after they go. As it does not the causality 
expressed by the ablative in the Rasa-sutra, is that 
kind of causality that exists beween the and the 

I 


The reve aler 
and the revealed 

not separately 
cognised. 


But the case of the pot revealed by the lamp and 
that of sthayibhavas by the vibhavas 
is not on all fours. In the first case, 
the lamp (the revealer) and the pot 
(the revealed) are separately cognised 
as two concrete objects at the time 
of the sight of the pot Whereas in the second the 
vibhavas and the rest on the one liand and the sthayi¬ 
bhavas (awakened and I'evealed by them) on the other, 
are not separately cognised as two different entities, 
during the time of the realisation of Rasa. It is a 
condition described by Abhinavagupta as * 

As, at this time, there is no separate cogni¬ 
tion of the two entities the realisation of Rasa differs 
from what is called a —group-cognition. 

This process of revelation therefore is a thing that is 
transcendental." 


sf^ ^ SEWIsi^rra; ” ll {A. B., p. 286) 
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In one more sense it differs. Rasas are said to be 

revealed by vibhavas and the rest 

The real nature sense in which a pot exist- 

?• jjjg already is said to be revealed by 

tion of bhavas ? ^ 

as Rasas ^ lamp. Rasas as such are not extant 

already. As Prabhakarabhatta points 
out the revelation of Rasas by the vibhavas and the 
rest consists in the evoking and transforming of the 
latent sthayibhavas into Rasas. This revelation is a 
process similar to that by which buttermilk poured 
into milk transforms it into curd. This process is 
called revelation here.^‘ The evoked sthayibhavas are 
realised along with the vibhavas and the rest that 
evoked and transformed them. It need not be then 
asked how the vibhavas and the rest could be revealers 
if they were not separately cognised. The answer is 
this. Vibhavas and the rest were, of course, made 
clear at first by words and actions. By them so 
understood separately the latent sthayibhavas were 
evoked. But at the time of the realisation of the 
evoked sthayibhavas as Rasas the vibhavas and the rest 
are said to be cognised not separately. 


If that be the case, the realisation of Rasa is a 
peculiar mental phenomenon in which 

tLTaStion 

of Rasa entitj^and not enjoyed and felt as 

separate entities. The best analogy 
to this is the case of the enjoyment of a delicious drink 


* “ . 

gjSiftRC: iTwftra; ” I * 

(Abhinavagupta as shown to us in the if. P., p. 29) 
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to the making of which more than one sweet 
ingredient go and in the tasting of which no separate 
ingredient of it as such is tasted. 


An easy corollary from the foregoing is that the 

enjoyment of pleasure in poetry and 

Aesthetic nlea- , . . 

^ . drama consisting, as it does, only in 

sure IS not , ^ , , , 

non-existent peculiar kind of knowledge or 

cognition of the awakened sthayi- 
bhavas is of the nature of love or pathos or the like, 
cognised only as long as they continue to be awakened 
and not before or after the awakening. It need not 
be supposed that because it does not exist before or 
after the awakening and the cognition of it, it is non¬ 
existent. Is it not realised and so does it not exist 
when it is realised? Though aesthetic pleasure is of 
a transcendental nature because unlike the ordinary 
pleasure in the actual world it is not newly generated 
by causes but having existed already in a dormant 
form is now only remded and made available for 
enjoyment by a process amounting to the removal of 
a screen thrown over it, yet, in essentials it shares 
the nature of ordinary pleasure. Our psychologists 
eall things and the like by the term 

That is, they exist only when they are 
experienced. Their existence consists in the very 
experience of them. They are not like external objects, 
say, a pot or a bit of cloth, which exists even when 
it is not cognised by men. Therefore, like pleasures 
due to ordinary causes in the actual world, aesthetic 
pleasure also cannot be thought to be a non-existing 
thing simply because it does not exist before or after 
the cognition of it. 
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As it is thus a transcendental process, the “reali¬ 
sation of Rasa", says the Abhinava- 
^alisation of gupta school, does not come under 

liar mental ordinary recognised kinds 

cognition. knowledge achieved by the usual 

means of knowledge. If it did, Abhi- 
navagupta thinks, one or other of the defects discussed 
already under the heading of obstacles to the Rasa- 
realisation would certainly crop up.* It is now a new 
and transcendental visualising effected by the mind’s eye 
of the sahrdaytu 


2 

Rasa-realisation is said to be a transcendental 

^ . mental process. How it is transcendental 

It IS not an , 

ordinary come under any 

perception. ordinary recognised kinds of 

knowledge may now be easily seen. 
It does not come under what is known as Ordinary 
Perception If it did, Rasa-realisation 

should be either determinate knowledge 
or indeterminate knowledge It is not 

determinate knowledge, because the realisation of Rasa 
does not admit at that time of any knowledge of the 
knower or the known. It is not indeterminate know¬ 
ledge either, because not only the evoked sthayibhavas 
but also the vibhavas and anubhavas that evoked them 
are actually, though not separately, cognised there. 


* 





(A. B., p. 286) 
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It is like the case of the tasting of a sweet drink 
containing many ingredients. If, now, it is argued 
that being neither determinate nor indeterminate 
it should be either an impossibility or an absurdity, 
the answer is that partaking of the nature of both,"’ 
it is something transcendental. 

Nor is it similar to Yogic perception. For, it is 
similar to neither the kind of per- 
ception that belongs to the perfect 
»» yogin (3^; iior to that which charac¬ 

terises the yogin in the making 
; if similar to the first, it should not admit 
of anything other than the evoked sthayibhavas even 
as the knowledge of the finished yogin admits of nothing 
but the Atman. But, as already said, the vibhavas 
and the rest are perceived here. If similar to the 
second, it should admit of the perception of vibhavas 
and the rest in an indifferent manner as the 

yogin in the making sees objects other than the Atman 
in an indifferent manner. But if there is 
personal realisation of Rasa is impossible as in the 
case of the theories of Bhattaloriata and Sri Sankuka; 
How, in this school of Abhinavagupta, things are 
perceived only in a general way and how consequently 
there is no room for any defect has already been 


It partakes the nature of determinate perception 
in that the vibhavas and the rest are presented along 
with the sthayibhavas; it again partakes the nature 
of indeterminate perception in that the vibhavas and 
the rest are presented not in their specific form or 
quality. 
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explained. It is, once more, a unique kind of mental 
perception, what Abhinavagupta calls 
brought about by the vibhavas and the rest described 
in poetry. Poetry "" is therefore the root cause of this 
transcendental * Rasa-realisation' which is a unique 
kind of mental perception. 

‘ Rasa-realisation ’ does not come even under Non- 
Perceptional Knowledge. For, in the first 
infewnce^^ place, it does not come under Inference. 

This view has already been discussed in 
the fifth chapter in connection with the view of 6ri 
^ankuka. Further vydpti or an invariable concomitance 
between the probans and the probandiim is indispensable 
to an inference. This vydpti^ therefore, exists only 
between cause t and effect. As vibhavas and Rasas 
are not in the relation of ordinary cause and effect, 
there is no vijdpti between them. There is no case of 
inference, t 

The followers of the Vedanta philosophy will 
readily admit the reality of direct perception from words 

(^ns^nr^sir). 

^5«iigr ” i 

{Ekdvull, p. 92) 

t T-hough later authors like Mahimabhatta tried 
their best to bring Sugfjestion under Inference their 
school of thought is certainly defective. The fact 
that their school did not flourish is itself a proof 
of this. The fundamental weakness of this school 
is that it gives prominemje to pure logic in poetry. 
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It may be asked whether we do not make an 
inference when we understand from the vibhavas and 
the rest the love or other mental conditions of the 
persons involved in the piece. The answer is this; 
for, though this understanding is certainly inference, 
it is not '*' what we term our Rasa-dsvddn^ our enjoijment 
of avi^thdlc pleasure. The fact that our enjoyment of 
aesthetic pleasure is not a process of inferring the 
mental conditions of others has already been explained 
in the fifth chapter in the course of the discussion of 
§ri Sankuka’s theory of aesthetic enjoyment. It must 
be, of course, conceded that before we realise Rasa, 
we must infer; we must infer, as trained critics of a 
play, that from certain causes certain effects come 
into being in the real world and in the aesthetic. 
But if thus our enjoyment of Rasa is t by 

our inference and our trained capacity i to make 
inferences, it does not mean that our enjoyment of 
aesthetic satisfaction is itself an inference. 


Pure logic or syllogistic reasoning is more associated 
with intellect than with aesthetics. The school failed 
to note the aesthetic aspect of a poem. So it soon 
died out. But the Dhvani School or the SiKjcjesitoji 
Method of Abhinavagupta on the other hand gave the 
intellect its proper place in the scheme of poetry and 
duly emphasised the aesthetic side as the essential 
element and hence it has since that time been the 
most prominent and the most successful school of 
literary criticism in India. 


t 


(A. B., p. 285) 



(Locana, p. 70) 
{A. B., p. 286) 
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Secondly, the ‘ realisation of Rasa * does not even come 
under the head of cognition by similitude 
); for, there is no question of 
similarity or dissimilarity here. Nothing 
is compared to nor contrasted with anything else. 

The ‘realisation of Rasa* in the third instance 

T 4 . is ordinary verbal cognition 

JLt is not an or* . ^ ^ 

dinary verbal For, if it were, it should 

cognition. It come under Abhidha, or Laksand, or 

does not come Tdtpan/asakti it does not 

under AbhidM. , aii.- 3 i - 

come under Abhtdha; Abhidha pre¬ 
supposes a convention but that at once pre¬ 

supposes the actual world whereas in Rasa-realisation 
we are in the transcendental.* No doubt, the words 
Kanina and so on have each some meaning 
through Abhidha. But that meaning is something 
which is as it were reported knowledge. It is not 
what is meant by Rasa or aesthetic pleasure. Aesthetic 
pleasure is non-objective (^U59r)—quite personal. 
Aesthetic pleasure therefore can never be expressed by 
words. Anandavardhana, Abhinavagupta and others 
have then and there clearly shown how the realisation 
of Rasa or aesthetic pleasure is amply available in 
pieces where words like Srhgdra. and Rati are not 
even found; the description of the vibhavas and the 
rest is the essence of the matter. Contrariwise the 
use of such words as Srhgdra does not help ‘Rasa- 
realisation ’; they are of no material importance. 


* 




{S. R., p. 327) 
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For instance, in the well-known verse 

“ g?; i 

{K. S., IV, 3> 

we do not see the words huruiui or soka. But we 
enjoy the pleasure of Karuna Ram. In the other verse 

3?ng% sjrmwwR ’’ ti 

(TT. S., Ill, 67) 

the words srhgdra or rati are conspicuous by their 
absence. And yet, the pleasure of Srhgdra Rasa is 
there full to overflowing. On the contrary from the 
catalogue of names 



*11^ " ii 

{N. &\, VI, 15) 

we derive not the least satisfaction of the aesthetic 
kind. The snhrdaya may well ask: what is there 
in a word ? This is well endorsed by westerners. 
M. Verlaine says :— 

“What we want in poetry is not expression but 
Suggestion 

(Courthopc—Life in Poetry and Law in Taste, p. 117) 

Professor C. T. Winchester in his Principles of 
Literary Criticism says :— 

“When the writer does wish to arouse emotion, 
how can he do it? Not by talking about the 
emotion, not even by feeling it himself; he 
mast show us the objects that excite the emotion. 
It is concrete individual things that have 
1 ower upon our feelings/* (p. 118) 
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In fact, how can Abhidha, or the primary power 
of signifying concepts which resides 
Mere Abhidha jjj g^ray words lead to aesthetic satis- 

Rasa-realisa- faction? Even to convey the con- 
liojx^ nected and complete sense of an 

intelligible proposition, Abhidha is to 
work conjointly with another power called Tdfparya^ 
sakti. This is so whether we consider the question 
as an Abhihildnvajiavddin or an Anvilabhidhdnavddin. 
The Abhihitdnmyavddim say that each word in a 
sentence denotes by Abhidha its meaning independently; 
while the Anvifdbhidhanavddins contend that each 
term in a proposition denotes its meaning not inde¬ 
pendently but as related generally to the concept 
denoted by another term in the proposition 

For example, in the 
proposition ^ ’ the former thinks that the terms 

‘ and ‘ ’ denote the two concepts ‘ cow ’ and 

‘the act of bringing’ independently; while the latter 
thinks that the term signifies the concept ‘cow" 
in its relation (only in a general and not in its specific 
form) with the concept signified by the term 
and similarly the term ^’ signifies the ‘act of 
bringing' in its relation with the concept denoted by 
the term It is to be noted here that even in 

this school of Anvifabhidhdnavdda the specific relation 
of the two concepts is not signified by 
Abhidhd. Thus, according to both the schools, to 
signify the mutual relations in their specific form of 
the various concepts and consequently the connected 
and complete sense of the proposition, Abhidhd is to 
work along with the power called Tdtparyasakti. 
Now aesthetic pleasure is enjoyed by us after we have 
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grasped the full sense of propositions with the help of 
Abhidha and TdtparyasakiL Abhidha, the earliest 
stage in the process, cannot itself and alone lead to 
the realisation of Rasa, the last stage. 


But there are some who compare the Abhidha of 
words to the work done by an arrow. 
The arrow shot by an expert archer, 
flies and not only touches the person 
aimed at but also kills him ; so does 
the word, used by an artist, first 
denote by Abhidha its conventional meaning and then 
the further senses and the Rasas intended by its 
expert employer. 


Further conten¬ 
tion that Abhi- 
rfAd would do to 
convey Rasas. 


( 1 ) ‘‘ 

and (2) “ ^ 513^;” I 


So, Abhidha would do even for conveying Rasas. 


This contention, however, is defective in various 

^ ways. To begin with, it is not correct 

The contention ^ ’ ,, ,, 

is defective in words convey all 'the 

various ways, senses contained in them by the mere 
A single power power of Abhidha, For example, a 
cannot convey word is uttered or a statement made 

two opposite different people understand different 
801130S 

things from it. First there is the 
conventional meaning which is intelligible to all. 
Then there is a sense which only the cultured mind 
grasps. Irony and sarcasm and metaphor and so on 
are the special possessions of the cultured mind. 
When the wife addresses her husband, about to depart 
on a voyage, 
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“ *1^ %5PTs?r qwiR: ^ ftrar: i 

^wtf^ sTfJT alsr ^jjTwra ii 

{K. 1., II, 141) 

the man in the street understands her as giving him 
leave to go. The learned read in it her grief at the 
separation. To say that both these senses, the per¬ 
mission given to the ear and denied to the mind, are 
conveyed by the single power Abhidha is untenable. 
The first (literal) meaning is the conventional sense 
conveyed by the words. The second (figurative) 
meaning is the sense conveyed by another power— 
the Sii(j(]cMive power——available only to 
the mind trained in artistic conception and expression. 
If thus, even figurative senses cannot be effected by 
Abhidhil, how could Abhidha convey Rasas which 
form a higher and farther stage in interpretation and 
literary enjoyment ? 


Secondly, if it is contended that whatever is 
understood when a piece is heard 
La h sand will comes only under Abhidha, Laksand 

have to be dis- (^^ich these people themselves accept) 
pensed with. - rr . .. 

will nave to go the way Vyanjana 

goes. For, ‘ ’ may well denote by its far- 

reaching Abhidha itself the hamlet 

on the bank of the Ganges. Further, we shall have 

to admit, against experience, that when we hear 

Devadatta telling Yajiiadatta ‘ A son is born to you' 

we understand everything including Yajfiadattas delight 

itself through the very Abhidha of the words uttered 

by Devadatta. But the fact is that we infer Yajna- 

datta’s delight on the' ground of his facial expressions 

caused by his actual feeling of joy, which of course 
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was generated in him after he grasped the meaning 
of Devadatta*s words. 


Thirdly, if this contention about the potency of 
Abhidha were correct, there would be 
no meaning in our saying that sound 
must be appropriate to sense in a 
work of art. It would mean nothing 
to say that here the poet goes wrong 
to convey pathos in harsh sounds and 
there he errs to express rage and 
valour in soft ones. Unless they admit that, apart from 
and in addition to the Abhidha^ a different power— 
let them call it Vyanjand or whatever they like—is 
operating, they could not explain the realisation of 
Rasas in a literary piece. 


Our saying that 
sound must be 
appropriate to 
the sense will 
have no mean¬ 
ing. 


As for these people relying on the dictum 

^ ^ ^5^^: * and contending on the 

T h e internre** 

tation of the dictum that Rasa-reali- 

dictum nation comes under Abhidha, because 

intended to convey'it 
to us by the particular piece, it can 
be now easily shown that they read a wrong meaning 
into it. The dictum does not, as they think, mean 
that whatever is intended to be conveyed by the 
speaker comes under Abhidha ; but it simply means 
that among the various concepts denoted by various 
terms in a proposition the emphasis or the predication 
lies in that concept only which has not been 
already known. Take, for example, the case of a man 
ordering a red piece of cloth. He has already given 
the weaver his yarn and ordered cloth. When the 
weaver raised the question “ of what colour ? ” the 
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other says “ weave a red piece of clothHere 
emphasis is not on weaving or cloth—because that 
has been said already. The emphasis is on red. This 
and this simply is the significance of the dictum 

It is not to be interpreted 
as these interpret it. In short, 

the dictum has its reference only to the emphasis 
placed on a particular concept among many denoted 
by Ahhidhd in a sentence. Now as Rasa-realisation 
is a process which comes later than the settlement of 
emphasis among the concepts denoted by Abhidha 
Rasa-realisation never comes under Ahhidhd. 


In this conten¬ 
tion Jaimini's 
dictum becomes 
meaningless. 


And then, incidentally, if these contenders persist 
in their contention and continue to 
say that all the meanings apprehended 
after the utterance of a proposition 
comes under Abhidha^ there is the 
danger of their disowning their own 
master. If their Abhidha is a long enough arrow to 
hit everything, what need would there be for, and 
what meaning would there be in Jaimini’s dictum: 

(3-3-14). What goes before and what comes 
after are both denoted by Abhidha and the dictum 
becomes meaningless. 


Rasa-realisation does not even come under the 
ordinary Laksand ; it cannot; how 
Itosa-realisation Laksand and Abhulhd, are 

does not come . ^ ' 

under ordinary sigmficatory forces pointing to con- 

Laksdnd. cepts already made familiar to us by 

other-means of knowledge—(TOMFeR- 
ftraC But Rasa, as already 
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repeatedly shown, is a thing yet to come into reali¬ 
sation after the tetms expressing vibhavas and the like 
have pointed out the concepts they have to signify. 
Secondly, what is signified by Laksand in one context 
may be signified by the power of Abhidhd in another. 
For example, in the phraee “a hamlet on the Ganges 
though “on the Ganges*' stands for “on the bank of 
the Ganges" yet, elsewhere “on the bank of the 
Ganges" itself can convey a literal sense. Where,^ 
now, can ‘ Rasa ’ be signified in a literal sense, by any 
expression ? Thirdly, if Laksand were to operate, 
there should be some absurdity in the primary 
expressed sense. For instance, in the well-known phrase 
“ ’TffRTr ” there is an absurdity in the proposition 
that “there is a hamlet on the current of the Ganges ". 
So the conventional primary significance is dismissed. 
Then by the term ‘‘iTSTRTnj;*’ we understand ‘on the 
bank of the Ganges' by Laksand. But in Rasa- 
realisation there is no '^ such absurdity in our under¬ 
standing of the terms conveying the vibhavas and the 
like in a Kdvya. On the other hand the vibhavas 
and the rest suggest the Rasas and there can be 
no question of absurdity at all. Then fourthly, it is 
well-known and admitted that in “a hamlet on the 
Ganges ", Ganges which by Laksand signifies “ the hank 
of the Ganges ", is mentioned for the ultimate purpose 
of indicating the coolness and other virtues possessed 
by the hamlet. Laksand, in other words, is employed 
as a means to the end that some ultimate suggestion 
should be conveyed. If, now, Rasa is conveyed by 


(Locana, p. 56) 
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Laksand, Rasa should be a means to secure an end. 
But Rasa is itself the end of all art. To treat it as 
coming under the scope of Laksdnd is not acceptable. 

^ a?i ^5^ iWissUd ; ” II 

(D. A., I, 20) 

At this, these people may offer to give to Laksand 
a sense different from the accepted one. They may 
say that Laksand does not presuppose any absurdity 
in the bald Abhidha of the words used and that in 
the hamlet on the Ganges the bank is signified as it is 
inseparably connected with the current. 

Likewise, they may say, vibhavas^ 
anubhrivas and vyabhicaribhavas may, by Laksand, 
convey Rasa. But then, by this rule of 
the term smoke may signify fire by Laksand, That 
certainly is absurd. The word smoke meaning fire! 
To explain the absurdity away, they will say, smoke is 
active only till it indicates smoke, and then it gets back 
into its state of inactivity. Why now, we ask, should 
it come back to its state of inactivity ? Their 
inevitable answer is because if it goes the whole hog, 
it will involve the absurdity of smoke meaning fire. 
In other words, absurdity in the use of the term is 
what these people now discover. That is, they discover 
our own by a strange and circuitous process. 

They'^ really cannot escape it. Rasa-realisation is 
not by Laksand, 
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‘ Rasa-realisation ' does not come under that variety 
of Laksand that is called ; for 

Nor under the vibhavas described do not convey 

(jraum laksana. 

the Rasa through similarity as does 
the word ‘ for example, in the phrase 
a lion of a student. 

And then, ‘ Rasa-realisation' is not got at by 

which* Abhinavagupta de- 

It is not got at . ., , 

by Tal^arya- power that conveys 

sakti either. relation between various 

concepts giving us an intelligible 

sense——based on those concepts. Rasas 

are saggestc^d to and realised by sahrdagas only after 
the intelligible sense of the sentence is got at 
as a result of Tdtpargasakti. In fact this intelligible 

sense is its ultimate mggeM£r. Thus though Rasa- 
realisation is not by itself an ordinary verbal cognition, 
yet it is based on it. Even that TdtparyasakH that is 
mentioned by the BhdUas and that means the emphasis 
placed on a particular concept among many denoted 
by Abhidha in a sentence (^T^T^F 

^ fr^r^ i irfrPi% 

WTRR # %g:, 3iT?n^ 

I ft i ^ ^ ftwqrftjrft- 

■qi^ qivra II {Locana, p. 56) 

* When he states the view of the Abhihitdnvajja- 
vadins in Locana, pp. 17 and 18. 
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has nothing to do, as already seen, with the realisation 
of Rasa. For, it never comes under Abhidha. “Rasa- 
realisation " is a process which comes later than, and 
after, the settlement^' of emphasis of the concepts 
denoted by Abhidha in sentences. As for the species 
of Tdfparyasakti that the author of the Dakirupaka 
speaks of, all that needs to be said is that between it 
and Suquestioti, there is a difference only in name. 
For, he defines Tatparyasakti much in the same way 
as the advocates of Suggestion define t Suggestion. 


Here is the fourth reason for saying that ‘ Rasa- 
realisation * cannot come under Pre- 
^^irthd^mfti^ sumptive Cognition. To say it comes 
under the kind of knowledge brought 
about by Arthdpatti is equally inaccurate. For, Arthd- 
patti is not-, materially different from Inference and so 
this contention goes the way that Sri Sahkukas went. 
Even granting that ‘ Rasa-realisation' is derived from 
ArthQpatii we cannot get out of the absurdity of 
saying that the sahrdayas personal pleasure 
is realised from what is not personally experienced 
by him. 

A fifth argument finally shows that ‘ Rasa-reali¬ 
sation ’ does not fall under the category 
Indirect Cognition. ‘Rasa-realisa- 


tion' does not come under 


(& R., p. 326) 

t «n«fir 

(Dasarupaka, p. 154 and 155) 
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either. Anupalabdhi Pramd/rm is useful in knowing^ 
that a thing does not exist where it was supposed to 
exist. In the case of Rasa a way of securing know¬ 
ledge of a thing as not existing in a place does not 
apply. For, the whole question is about a thing which 
is at present being enjoyed and is therefore in existence 
with us. How does the question of its non-existence 
arise ? 


‘ Rasa-realisation' does not even come under the 

_ . province of Recollection. Recollection 

It IS not a re- , 

collection presupposes a perception and an im¬ 

pression left by it on the mind. 
As for the contention that ‘Rasa-realisation* is the 
result of latent impressions called vdsands and that 
therefore it is Recollection, the answer is that it is 
not a case of the mhrdaya recollecting aesthetic 
pleasures similar to those he now enjoys. He observed 
the actual world and its transactions once; he now 
enjoys the idealised representations of life here. This 
is no case of Recollection.'”" 


Abhinavagupta is of this opinion. Quotinjj^; 
Kalidasa's 

” ii {A. s., V, 2) 
he hastens to assure us that ‘ ’ is not used there 


in the Naiyayika’s acceptation of Recollection. He 
says:— 


I g nfsrwnqmWrsfnwH- 




(A. B., p. 281) 


“sr ^oiT JTT^srnrnqr^Ri:, i, 

(A. B., p. 286)* 
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It has now been seen what Rasa-realisation is not; 

and it has been ascertained that it is 
to story (fRTf^). 

the story is If it is, what is its relation to the 
that what the plot? Men there are that think that 
Soul is to the jg to Plot what Quality is to its 
body. possessor (’prgwnrra'). But Ananda- 

vardhana would have us think that Rasa-realisation is 
to plot what the Soul is to the body. This is right. 
There is none in existence who know a Quality 
without knowing it in close association with its 
Possessor. Who thinks of the quality blacky apart 
from a black object ? But there are thousands who 
know nothing or think nothing of the Soul and think 
all their lives of the body; likewise, there are many 
who know a story all right but are innocent of any 
Rasa in it. But in this case Anandavardhana s 

opponents may instance the case of a gem and its 
purity and say that there are many men and women 
who knowing that it is a gem (object possessing a 
quality) still are ignorant of its precise quality—the 
purity; and so, they say, the may well be 

perceived in the relation between Rasa and plot though 
everyone who knows the story does not realise the Rasa. 
But Anandavardhana s answer is ready and complete: 
which man or woman, even in the case adduced, 
knows the gem as apart from the gem-like quality 
it has ? That is, though every one is not able to know 
the precise gem-like quality, yet, whoever knows it 
does not know it as a separate entity apart from the 
gem and associated with it; but he knows this gem¬ 
like quality itself as what is called gem.* But here. 






(Z). A., pp. 182 and 183) 
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a sahrdaya realising Rasas from a story does not 
realise the Rasas as the story itself; but he under¬ 
stands the Rasas as suggested by the story. Therefore, 
it cannot be thought that Rasa-realisation is to plot 
what Quality is to its possessor; but it is to i)iot 
what the Soul is to the body.* 


Anandavardhana’s point then that Rasa and plot 


Again, the rela¬ 
tion between 
the Rasas and 
the story is 
like the rela¬ 
tion between 
a lamp and 
the object lit 
by it. 

the proposition ? 


are related as the Soul and the body 
are, may be considered established. 
If now. Rasa is manifested by plot 
as the Soul is by the body, are we 
right in thinking that Rasa is related 
to plot just as the or our 

knowledge of the complete sense of a 
proposition is to T^T^s or our recollec¬ 
tion of the meanings of the terms in 
No, we are not. For, Anandavardhana 


compares the relation of the to the *T?T^s to that 


of the relation of a finished product to its material 


«r«n 

srRrwrair wsir wrg^frsf^ 

^ i i ?r*rr 

I ^rsrrfitw strsr# sn«?Tm 

I ssRilr # 

?R*T ri«ir WT*ir ft«Tiwrg«rr5nf^- 
558f^); *1 %sra[; i 

sr " ii 

{D. A., pp. 182 and lfi3) 
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cause. That is, after an object has been produced of 
a certain material, the material, being the cause of 
the object, does not possess a separate existence; but 
it merges into the object produced. For example, 
when a pot has been made of a lump of clay the 
lump of clay, the material cause of the pot, is not 
seen as a separate entity other than the pot. Similarly, 
when we comprehend the or the complete sense 

of a proposition the or the meanings of the 

words in the proposition have not got a separate 
existence apart from the The ^T^s or the 

meanings of the words are merged in the 
or the knowledge of the complete sense of the proposi¬ 
tion. But the case of our realisation of Rasa from a 
properly knit plot entirely differs. For, at the time of 
‘ Rasa-realisation ’ we realise along with the Rasa the 
plot also which manifested the Rasa and made it 
available for our enjoyment. It is why Rasa-reali¬ 
sation is often called That 

is, this is a case where the means does not merge 
into * the end ; but it has got its separate existence 
and is realised together with the end. The best 
analogy *'* therefore is, as Anandavardhana rightly 
observes, the case of an object and the lamp that 
enables us to see it. As even after the lighting up, 
the object is grasped as the object and the lamp 
as the lamp, so. Rasa is realised and enjoyed by the 
saJirdatfa along with the plot—that is, along with the 
vibhavas and the rest as such—that manifested the Rasa. 

^ % gR ?T f^ T q [ W^>UUIM[ if 
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Thus the dhvani-theorists have successfully ana¬ 
lysed the process of the sahrdayas enjoyment of 
pleasure in a work of art. Though, from Bharata 
downwards, many critics in our land were engaged 
in this question, the earlier critics were not able to 
solve the question in a quite convincing way. The 
reason why dhvani-theorists alone (and especially 
Abhinavagupta) were in a position to offer a true and 
correct explanation of the matter is this. First these 
people were shrewd enough to find out the fact that 
the older theorists failed because they explained the 
sahrdayas aesthetic pleasure as due to something 
outside him and therefore they ably recognised the 
truth that the sahrdaya enjoys pleasure in poetry and 
drama only because he possesses the pleasurable 
elements in himself in the form of latent impressions 
and secondly because they realised the suggestive power 
of a work of art by which the latent pleasurable 
instincts of a sahrdaya. are roused and are made 
available for enjoyment and the potency of the various 
elements of poetry and drama useful in overcoming 
the barriers standing in the way of the sahrdayas 
enjoyment of pleasure. As Abhinavagupta s exposition 
is thus a most convincing and a most satisfactory 
one, almost all the later critics follow his method 
and also regard him as a high authority in matters 
of literary criticism. 



I ft sr 

ir^TJTwnr i 

{D. A., pp. 189 arid 190) 
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CHAPTER IX 
Interpretations 

1 

In the present chapter it is proposed to give in 
some detail Jagannatha’s interpretation of Abhinava- 
gupta and some other interpretations of Bharata 
himself. 

Abhinavagnpta stands at the head of a vast 
multitude of literary critics who have 
Jagannatha s powerfully contributed to criticism 
interpretation have deemed it best to fol- 

Sughar'lffOT '■» “• “ ““ 

f rom Abhinava- Mammatabhatta and Pan- 

gupta's. ditaraja Jagannatha are persons of 

no mean eminence. Jagannatha has 
expounded his view mainly in strict adherence to 
Abhinavagupta's. But he interprets Abhinavagupta s 
principle of revelation (abhivyakti) in a way slightly 
different from Abhinavagupta's. It was seen that 
abhivyakti to Abhinavagupta was a — 

a process consisting in the removal of obstacles, the 
awakening of dormant impressions and the resulting 
enjoyment or realisation by the sahrdaya of these 
impressions. But Jagannatha understands Abhinava¬ 
gupta s abhivyakti as —a process consisting 

in the temporary removal of the screen off the Atman 
as blissful consciousness and the resulting mani¬ 
festation of it. Interpreting it thus he brings the 
theory of Abhinavagupta nearer to the teachings of 
Vedanta. 
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The theory of Rasa realisation as expounded by 
Abhinavagupta has clearly got a 
Abhinavagupta’s strong analogy with the theory of 
exposition has Vedantin s realisation of Moksa. 

analogy with Moksa consists in the realr 

the theory of of fbe All-Blissful Atman. It 

the Vedantin. is a condition not to be newly produced 
but one already in existence and to 
be made manifest by the removal of the obstacles 
enveloping it. To explain it more clearly he says that 
Atman is eternal It is pure Consciousness 

It is also self-luminous 

That is, it requires nothing else to illuminate it, 
but, on the contrary it illuminates all other things 
which are non-sentient (^). It is supreme Bliss and 
also All-Blissful But it is not usually 

seen in this its true nature because its true nature is 
covered or enveloped by such screens as what he calls 
Ignorance Desire (^) and Action 

By various processes like what he calls learning 
thinking (?T^) and meditation the screens 

referred to above are removed and the manifestation 
of the Atman in its true nature is effected by the very 
process of the removal of the screen. The Atman 
in its supreme blissful aspect is then enjoyed and 
Moksa is realised. Similarly, in the exposition of 
Abhinavagupta's revelation of Rasa, aesthetic pleasure 
consists in the realisation of pleasurable emotions. 
It is again a condition not to be newly produced but 
only to be made manifest by the removal of obstacles 
and barriers. Sthdyil)hdva,% though dormant, ever exist in 
the minds of the sahrdayas. All the sthdyibhCivas admit 
of being presented in blissful consciousness. But they 
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are not always usually enjoyed because they are 
not shown to us and are covered by various barriers 
and obstacles standing in the way of their enjoyment. 
By processes like a charming description and successful 
action the obstacles are removed and the sihdyibhavas 
or the dormant emotions are revealed and fully shown 
to us. They are then enjoyed and Rasa or aesthetic 
pleasure is realised. Thus both Atmanatida and Rasa- 
ilsvada are only manifested \ and they are manifested 
only after all the obstacles enveloping them are 
removed and all the egoistic impulses are transcended. 
Both the conditions are described as enjoyment in 
that in both cases nothing else is perceived 

Thus between Abmnanda and 
Rasa-dsmda as expounded by Abhinavagupta there 
is similarity in more than one aspect. 

Jagannatha’s exposition of Abhinavagupta’s abhi- 
vijakti and the way how this exposition 
Jagannatha s brings the theory of Abhinavagupta 

exposition nearer to the teachings of the Vedantin 

proachmg the , t -xu 

^^ow be seen. Jagannatha ex- 

vecLanuin s 

closer. plains the abhivyakti of Abhinava¬ 
gupta as That is', 

according to Jagannatha, the abhivyakti or revelation 
of Abhinavagupta means not only the mere awakening of 
the dormant sthdyibhdvas but also the removal of the 
screen off the Atman (which is pure Consciousness— 
and supreme Bliss—) and the resulting mani¬ 
festation of the Atman in this, its true nature. What 
his practice of deep and abstract concentration 

affords the yogin or perfect sleep affords 

every one of us, that, the poet’s skill, the stage devices 
and other such phenomena to which he reacts in the 
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way of meditating on the matter presented by the 
work of art result in affording the sahrdaya. That is^ 
when the sahrdaya^ under such favourable circumstances^ 
begins to meditate upon the vibhavas and the rest 
presented by a work of art, the various barriers and 
obstacles standing in the way of his realisation of his 
own Atman in its true nature are removed. The 
moment the screens are thus removed, the blissful aspect 
of the Atman is manifested. The Atman, itself shining in 
this process, also shows to the sahrdaya his sthdyibhdvas 
already evoked, along with the vibhavas and the rest 
that evoked them. Here Jagannatha gives an analogy. 
The moment the screen covering a lamp is removed, 
the lamp itself shines and shows us the things lying 
near it. Similar is the case of Atman s manifestation. 
Aesthetic enjoyment consists then not only in the 
mere realisation of the sthdyibhdvas thus evoked and 
shown by the revealed Atman but also in "the 
enjoyment of the blissful aspect of the Atman. 
When the screens are again brought back, that is, 
when the yogin comes out of his deep and abstract 
meditation or when man again comes back to tlfe 
state of waking from perfect sleep, the blissful aspect 
of the Atman is again enveloped and our enjoyment 
of the pleasure of the Atman is obstructed. So when 
the study of a poem or the representation on the 
boards comes to an end, the screens, that is, the 
distractions of the world are brought back. The Atman 
which is pure Consciousness and supreme Bliss does not 
shine and it no more shows to the sahrdaya his stlidyi- 
bhdvas though they are ever-existing in his mind.* 

^ i (b. g., p,’ 23> 
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Then Jagannatha gives another interpretation 
of Abhinavagupta s abhivyakti which however does not 
materially differ from the foregoing. He further says 
that as soon as the sahrdayas imagination is kindled 
by the things set before him by a work of art, by 
virtue of his culture, he gets a peculiar mental vision 
in the form of the blissful aspect of the 
Atman delimited by the factors called the sthciyi- 
hhCivas^^ Thus, in these expositions by Jagannatha of 
the theory of Abhinavagupta, Rasa in poetry and 
drama is the experience of the awakened sthdyibhdva 
shown to the sahrdaya by the revealed Atman and 
experienced along with it.i* 

Jagannatha does not stop with this. He proceeds 
to say that, in the light of the passages of the 
Scripture like ‘Wt % I W Iranr 
Rasa in poetry and drama is the experience of the 
Blissful Atman itself.! But it differs, concedes 
Jagannatha, from the pure Atmananda of the yogin. 
The yogin experiences and enjoys the pure Atman 
alone. But here the sahrdaya does not experience 






" I (R. G., p. 22) 


l {R. (?., p. 23) 

t «nn«R<nT 

I {R. G., p. 23) 
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and enjoy the Bliss of the Atman in isolation but 
along with the elements called the sthciyibhdva^ 
and agencies like vibhavas and so on which delimit 
it. Again the sahrdayas enjoyment is effected by the 
peculiar virtue of poetry while the yogin s Atmdnanda 
is effected by Samadhi. Anyhow the enjoyment of 
aesthetic pleasure is mainly due to the experience of the 
blissful aspect of the Atman whether the Atman is 
presented in this peculiar enjoyment either as an 
attribute or as the prominent factor 

in its relation to the sthdyibhdva which delimits it. 
Therefore all scenes in poetry and drama, whether 
of pathos or horror or love, are only pleasurable. 
For, aesthetic pleasure in all scenes is mainly due to the 
experience of the Atman which is always supreme Bliss. 

Again JagannMha observes that this enjoyment of 

, aesthetic pleasure expounded as a 

An observation. 4 . i • r 

peculiar mental vision is a peculiar 

immediate and direct perception effected by means of 

words It is because 

it results from the study of poetry. It is 

because what is experienced is the inward blissful 

Atman itself. Here the sahrdaya is on a par with a true 

Vedtotin. To the Vedantin the enjoyment of AimCi- 

Tianda is an immediate and direct perception and so 

; and in that it is effected to him by the 

Mahavakya—‘ ’—it is again 


{R. (?., pV23> 
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Thus Jagannatha has explained^' the theory of 
The author of Abhinavagupta in its perfect agreement 
the Kavyadar- the teachings of Vedantins. 

pona agrees Rajacudamanidiksita, the author of 
with Jaganna- the Kdvyadarpana,, also says, like 
Jagannatha, that pleasure in poetry 
is not generated for the time by means of vibhavas 
and the rest, but is due to the enjoyment of 
Atman as supreme and eternal Bliss. He says 






(p. 153) 


In this exposition of Rasa-d^^vCuia in terms of Ahnd‘ 
nanda Jagannatha tells us that he 
Abhinavagupta’s derives it all from Abhinavagupta s 
exposition of vv-ork itself. The question now 

Sanfa contain* Abhinavagupta in his 

mg data for 

Jagannatha’s leads himself to be interpreted 

interpretation. thus. The immediate answer seems 
to be that in the part of his work 
discussing Bharata’s Rasa-sutra, Abhinavagupta does 
not say anything that may lead to this interpretation 
by Jagannatha. But a study of that portion of his Ahld' 
navabhdrait which considers Sdnfa as a Rasa shows that 


there one can find ample material for an interpretation 
like that given by Jagannatha. But as Sdnta as a 
Rasa, being a much disputed question, is an important 
item in a discussion of the Philosophy of Aesthetic 
Pleasure, and calls for consideration in a chapter by 
itself, the question of how Jagannatha could claim 
to have taken the materials for his interpretation of 


^ Vide R. 0., pp. 21-23. 
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Abhinavagupta from Abhinavagupta himself may be 
put off now to be considered later in that connection. 
What is more immediate now is a reference to some 
other views about “ Rasa-realisation ’* mentioned by 
Jagannatha. 

2 


After expounding the views of Abhinavagupta and 
Bhattanayaka, Jagannatha mentions a 

view called the view of the “ Moderns * 

iVLoaerns . / n 

This view denies the power 
called universolhation ) attributed to words 

of poetry and drama by old theorists on the 
ground that naturally words denote their meanings 
only in their association with the special properties 

etc.’ {R, (r,, p. 25). Consequently the spectator can see 
Dusyanta and Sakuntala in the play but as Dusyanta 
and Sakuntala and not in the abstract as a hefo of 
nobility and a lovely maiden. The mere 

quality of his being a trained critic cannot 

help the mhrdaya in taking a iiniversalised view of 
vibhavas and the rest. Some defect in perception 
is necessary to bring about this result, because the 
concealment of the true nature of a thing and the 
understanding of it otherwise are often seen only as 
the result of a defect. For instance, a white conch is 
known to be yellow by the defect of jaundice in the 
eye. The true explanation, therefore, is that thanks 
to the vibhavas and the rest described in the piece, 
love between Dusyanta and Sakuntala is first suggested 
to the sahrdaya. Then by reason of his culture a pecu¬ 
liar “ defect ” consisting in fanciful imagination called 


Vide R, (?., pp. 25-27. 
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* is imported into him from which his 
mental vision suffers as the physical from jaundice. 
This “ defect" leads him to forget himself and to imagine 
or assume himself to be, or to identify himself with, 
a Dusyanta or a Rama. Then a love of Sakuntala 
or of a Sita about which, if questioned later, he cannot 
say whether it was real or no is generated 

in him. This indefinable love and the like generated 
in him is Rasa. This is followed by a thrill of pleasure 
and that constitutes his Ram^amida or enjoyment of 
Rasa in poetry and drama. 

These theorists further contend that as shown above 
even the older theorists cannot but 

Moderns meet admit the importation of the defect 

some object- , 

ions which old things in poetry 

theorists could drama in their universal aspect, 
not. If that is admitted then the sahrdaya 

may well identify himself with an 
original Dusyanta and thus they observe that certain 
objections, which old theorists like Bhattalollata could 
not meet are now easily answered. First, the objection 
that the sahrdaya knowing his due measure will not 
dare to identify himself with Dusyanta does not now 
arise. For the spectator is now under the influence of 
a great defect and so he may well identify himself 
with a Dusyanta. Thus when once the sahrdaya has 
identified himself as Dusyanta, then the objections 
how Sakuntala may be a vibhava to him and how 
the spectator can enjoy pleasure from rati and other 
•emotions in Dusyanta do not arise at all. For, he 
knows himself for a Dusyanta and so a Sakuntala 
may well be his vibhava and he may well enjoy 
pleasure. 
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tions on this 
theory. 


In this theory the realisation of Rasa is the result 
of the “defect” imported into the 
sahrdayu by means of his 
When the factor that gives the “ defect, 
occasion to operate, goes away, that 
is, when the staging or the study of a piece ceases, 
the “defect” goes away too, and the spectators 
identification of himself with a Dusyanta and the 
generation of indefinable love and like emotions cease. 
So, the realisation of pleasure comes to an end. In this 
view we see there is no evoking of any previously 
existing subtle impression in the spectator. But the 
question of vijanjinid is still not absent. Its propounders 
have it that, thanks to the vibhavas and anubhavas 
described in the piece, love between the original 
Dusyanta and ^akuntala is siujyested to the spectator. 
After the sugge.^fioih takes place, his ‘ defect ’ gives 
him, as has been seen, his enjoyment. 


Now to the meaning of the Rasa-sutra according 

_ to this view. The term in the 

The meaning of xu u,. 

the Rasa-sutra sutra means the defect consisting in 

the fanciful imagination called 

The term Rasa means indefinable mental condi¬ 


tions like love and the term means the genera¬ 

tion of these indefinable mental conditions. Then the 
sutra means that love and other mental conditions 
of the characters are first suggested to the salirdaya 
by the vibhavas and the rest. Then being a sahrdcnja 
he begins in imagination to contemplate over and over 
again these vibhavas, anubhavas and vyabhicaribhavas. 
As a result of this ‘ defect', namely, the ijiiagination, he\ 
considers himself a Dusyanta and a love of Sakuntala 
and such other conditions indefinable in their characfer 
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are generated in him. These indefinable mental con¬ 
ditions are called Rasas. 


to the view of 
Moderns. 


The advocates* of this view anticipate some objec¬ 
tions and attempt to meet them. 

objection is this:—If in¬ 
definable love in love scenes results 
in pleasure to the spectator, then 
indefinable sorrow in scenes of grief should result in 
grief to him. To this the reply given is that only 
real sorrow will give rise to sorrow in the spectator 
and not the indefinable sorrow. But then, the objector 
has a right to say that the indefinable love too cannot 
give him pleasure. Further, as a fact, even an 
indefinable serpent which a man finds in a rope is 
seen to cause real fear. So, says the objector, either 
the indefinable love too must fail to cause pleasure or 
the indefinable sorrow should cause real grief. 


On this the propounders of the view say that 
there is difference between our expe- 
Theobjection nence in life and our experience in 

attempted to ^^erature. In life we witness a real 
be answered. , , , ... 

love scene and turn away from it in 

disgust; delicacy makes us do so; and scenes of 
sorrow produce only pain. But in literature love on 
the stage or on the written page produces pleasure in 
us, cancelling the disgust that a scene of real love 
in life gives rise to; stage-sorrow likewise produces 
pleasure in us, cancelling the pain that real sorrow 
engenders. Therefore, the upholders of this view 
attribute to poetry and drama a peculiar power by 
which disgust, sorrow or such other feeling of the 
actual world is cancelled and pleasure alone is experi¬ 
enced whatever be the scene witnessed. If now, (say 
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the advocates of this view) it is said that the sorrow 
seen in pathetic scenes on the stage produces only mixed 
pleasure and pain in the spectator, then the piece 
depicting pathos must be invested with the power not 
of cancelling the pain of sorrow but only of producing 
aesthetic pleasure; for the relation of cause and effect 
is to be ascertained only from the actual experience. 
But in this view the dramatist s enthusiasm in creating 
a pathetic piece and the sahrdayas eagerness in 
witnessing it must be explained as due to the intensity 
of pleasure in it. Again the advocates of this view 
attribute the power of removing pain and causing 
pleasure only ^ to that identification of self with the 
original character in literature, never to that in actual 
life. The pain of identifying ourselves with a Rama 
in misery, for example, in a dream, is not removed or 
converted into pleasure. 

In spite of this explanation, the objector would 
say with truth that the attribution of 
Attribution of peculiar powers like the cancelling of 

new powers to (Jigg^gt and pain and producing plea- 
poetry need- ^ .. • • ^ u " 

less and so the poetic expression is not above 

view not sa- criticism; that if any such attribu- 
tisfactory. tion should be necessary, it is already 
done when vyanjann is attributed to 
it; that vyanjand has done what this view seeks to 
do by attributing new powers to poetic expression; 
and that vyafijand is not outside the programme of 
the propounders of this new view. 


(R. G., p. 26 ) 
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There is another interpretation* of Bharata shown 
by Jagannatha. According to it, 
Another view neither Suggestion could» be attributed 

realisation poetry nor the generation of a 

fancied emotion to the spectator. 
But they admit the ‘ defect * referred to in the previous 
view. Its expounders say that the spectator, on 
beholding the vibhavas and the rest on the stage 
begins, by force of this ‘ defect to contemplate things 
seen and comes to identify himself say, with a 
Dusyanta in his condition of love with a Sakuntala. 
That is, he thinks “I am Dusyanta in love with 
Sakuntala This is a peculiar mental cognition in 
which the sahrdaya identifies himself not with a mere 
Dusyanta as in the previous view, but with a Dusyanta 
in love with Sakuntala. This knowledge of the 
sahrdaya is itself, they say, the Rasa. This knowledge, 
as the identification of a sahrdaya with an original 
Dusyanta in the previous view, is a superimposition. 
This identification, though a superimposition according 
to them, gives the sahrdaya a thrill of pleasure. To 
the objection “ why don’t you make the identification 
in real life or in a dream and feel the thrill ? ” they 
reply “the identification and the consequent thrill are 
the result of witnessing a play or studying poetry” 
and can be experienced only under those two circum¬ 
stances ; it is different from one's experience in the 
actual world, or in a dream. To the objection “how 
can one enjoy pleasure over a thing which does not 
exist in one in reality, but only”fancifully ?”, their 


* Vide R. a., p. 27. 
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answer is, “this is a peculiar superimposed cognition 
due to fancy and belonging to the world of poetry 
and not to the real world‘s A cognition in 

poetry does not necessarily demand the existence of a 
real object. ’ Imagined objects will do for poetic 
cognition 


According to these theorists the meaning of the 
Rasa-sutra is this. The term 
Anothei^^mean- y^eans the cognition of things pre- 

B^a-sutra ^ rented in a work of art. Rasa means 
a peculiar mental cognition. 
means the generation of this peculiar mental cognition. 
The sutra now gives the meaning that after the 
cognition of vibhavas, anubhavas and vyabhicaribhavas 
a peculiar mental condition is generated in the sahrdaya 
identifying himself with Dusyanta and so on in love 
or such other mental attitudes towards Sakuntala and 
so on. This peculiar mental cognition of the sahrdaya 
is Rasa. 


But when the objector asks how, without admittiijg 
the power of su(j(jestion in words, 
spectator understands love between 
a Dusyanta and a Sakuntala from 
what he sees on the stage so that he may identify 
himself with a Dusyanta in love with a Sakuntala, 
they say that the spectator infers that love from the 
conduct of the stage-Dusyanta and the stage-Sakuntala. 
Bu"; when once this is said, the propounders of this 
view vote themselves failures: all the objections that 


* ‘‘5T m 



(i?. (?., p. 27) 
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have been preferred against the Inference view 
{Chapter IV) in connection with §ri fSankuka hold 
good here. But after the exposition by Abhinavagupta 
these views are not at all convincing. The contention 
that at the theatre and in the study the sahrda?/a is 
influenced by a '‘defect’* and his pleasure is due to 
superimposed knowledge based on that “defect" is not 
quite satisfactory; and this “defect" hypothesis would 
degrade aeMhciic experience to the low level of an 
erroneous experience. To say that one enjoys pleasure 
because one fancies the cause of pleasure is also not 
appealing to the mind. 


Then Jagannatha very briefly states the views of 


Many other 
views on “Rasa- 
realisation”, 


Bhaitalolla^ and 6rl Sankuka with¬ 
out mentioning them by name. 
Besides these, many other views 
about the enjoyment of aesthetic 


pleasure are mentioned in the Locana and Rasagahgd- 
(lhara. Some said that vibhiivas alone were Rasas; 
some, anubhavas alone; others voted for vyabhicari- 
bhavas alone; a few others mentioned a combination 
of all the three. There are yet others who say that 
among the three that which is most charming is Rasa. 
These views have been left, however, without any 
treatment in both the Locana and Rasagahgddhara, 
Perhaps they are too numerous for treatment besides 
being too insignificant. They all serve but to show 
that under the impetus given by scholars of note, 
the philosophy of aesthetic satisfaction has always 
engaged thinking minds in our land. 
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CHAPTER X 


An addendum about '^anta’ 
and some other emotions as Rasas 


Difference of 
opinion about 
Santa as a 
poetical Rasa. 


It has been seen that every situation described in 
poetry or represented on the stage 
necessarily arouses a corresponding 
instinct in the mhrdaya and leads him 
to the enjoyment of aesthetic pleasure. 
Now, as there was a dispute with 
regard to some instincts, say, pathos, fear and the like 
about the fact of their becoming pleasurable emotions, 
so there is another dispute among critics in Samskrt 
as to the exact number of instincts being aroused and 
revealed and finally realised as Rasas in poetry aftd 
drama. Eight such instincts or sthayibhdvas or 
permanent mental conditions namely love, humour, 
grief, rage, enthusiasm, fear, disgust and wonder 

the Rasas of Srhgdra, Hdsya, Karuna, Raudra, Vira, 
Bhaydnaka, Bibhatsa and Adbhuta are accepted with¬ 
out the least objection by all writers on Poetic 
emotions. Some say that there is a ninth Rasa 
called Sdmia. Some deny it; while others make a 
compromise and say that while there is a ninth Rasa 
called Santa, it may be developed and realised'only 
in a non-dramatic poem and not in a drama. 
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A detailed examination of the nature and place of 
the Sdnta-Rasa is necessitated by 
Sdtda recognised difference of opinion. As already 

Ras^b ^^reat^ matters of literary criticism, 

ive artists and practice of great creative artists 
critics. deciding authority. Therefore 

the question “ whether SCmta is a 
poetical Rasa or not'' should only be decided with 
reference to works of great poets. A glance at the 
works of the great poets shows that it is (and so can 
be) a poetical Rasa. The question is rather ticklish* 
But on the whole it seems idle to deiny that a brave 
resistance, philosophic calm, a magnanimous sacrifice 
and a heroic endurance when represented on the stage 
do give rise to extraordinary pleasure in the beholder. 
Rama*' gives up a kingdom under circumstances of 
severe temptations; and Bharata t does it under 
circumstances of even severer ones. Sibi t would 
rather coolly give up his life than break his word. 
Buddha § sacrifices the chance of a kingdom in early 
youth and dedicates himself to the service of humanity. 
If episodes like these do not put us in the very heaven 
of bliss it is to be asked what else they do. These 
are not situations of love, or humour, or grief, or fear, 
or rage, or disgust, or wonder or enthusiasm and so 
they do not arouse the corresponding instincts in us. 


Vide Valmiki s Rdmdyana^ Ayodhyakanda, sargas 

19-40. 

t Vide Valmiki’s Rdimyana, Ayodhyakanda, sargas 
73-115. 

+ Vide Mahdbhdrata, Vanaparvan, Adhyayas 132 
,and 133. 

§ Vide Asvaghosa s Buddhacartia, 
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Our great epics and puranas like the Rdnuiijami^ the 
Mdhilbhdraia and the Bhdgavata are in fact full of 
situations of this kind. But not these non-dramatic 
works only. Philosophical pieces like Asvaghosas 
SdripiUraprakarana and iSriharsa s Ndganaiida and 
allegorical works like Krsnamisra’s Prabodhacandrodatja 
and Vedantadesika’s Sahkalpasunjodaya which are 
dramas pure and simple are devoted to the exposition 
of this theme. For instance, Jimutavahana in 
Sriharsa’s Ndgdnanda gives up wealth, for the sole 
ideal of serving his parents in the forest and then 
gives up married happiness and life itself willingly 
and cheerfully in order to save Sahkhacuda. If, thus, 
situations giving us the calm and the humility of 
moral philosophy have played a prominent part in 
creative literature, critics recognising this fact have 
not been wanting. For example, the great Bharata '* 


Though in the texts of the Ndtyakistm edited 
in the Kasi Sanskrit Series and in the Kavyamala 
Series we do not find anything about the ^Inta Rafa 
we find in the text of the Ndtyasdstra edited with the 
Abkinavabhdrdti in the Gaekwads Oriental Series 
<pp. 333-342) passages treating of &mta and also 
authoritative verses quoted in support of it. But 
from the fact that many texts of the Ndtyasdstra 
do not contain anything about Santa and from the 
discussion of the subject by later authors it seems 
that this portion of the Ndtyasdstra treating of ^nfa 
was not available to them. For, almost all the later 
authors ask the question “why, if, according to the 
sage, Sdnta be a poetical Rasa, he has not mentioned 
its sthayibhuva and the rest in his text?" tiven 
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himself in his Rasadhyaya (pp. 333~*336 of the Natt/a* 
mstra^ G. O. S. edition), calls the pleasurable effect 
produced on us by such situations by the name of 
&mta‘Rasa”. He also quotes authoritative verses 
to say that ‘ ^Infa ' is the natural condition from which 
other conditions of mind like love arise when occasions 
proper to them occur and again go back to it when 
the occasions are withdrawn. Anandavardhana in 
his Dhvanyaloka (pp. 176-178) explains the importance 


Abhinavagupta, it* seems, who lived as early as the 
tenth century A. D., did not find these passages on 

in all the copies of the Ndttja^dstra then available 

* 

to him. For, having established Santa as a Ram in 
his Ahhinavabhdratl, Abhinavagupta says that passages 
defining Santa are found in the older copies of the 
Ndhjamstra — 

Htm ‘ sFJTsifr STWT i 

{Vide A. B., p. 340) 
But this makes it clear that even in the copies where 
the passages in question were found they did not 
appear at the close of the Rasadhyaya (Chapter VI), 
as in the printed text of the Qaekwad’s Oriental 
Series, but at the beginning of the discussion of Rasas 
in detail. Quite reasonable. For, it is established 
that Santa is the original and normal condition of the 
mind and the other conditions of the mind like love 
arise from Sdnta when circumstances proper to them 
occur and they go back again to it when such circum¬ 
stances are withdrawn. Therefore, being but the 
normal condition of the mind, ^nta deserves to be 
treated at the beginning of the discussion of Rasas. 
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of Sanfa and on the strength of that element he 
calls the Mahdhhdrata a typical mahakavya (pp. 
237“239). Again, Abhinavagupta in both his Locamt 
(pp. 176-178) and Ahhinavahhdmll (pp. 333-342) has 
discussed the views of others on this subject and 
has finally established the fact once for all that Sdnta 
is the primary Rasa and has also shown to us the 
synthesis of other Rasas in it. If thus Sdnta has 
played its part in creative literature and if there are 
critics to recognise it, what then do those who deny 
it mean ? 

The main argument of those who say that Sdnta 
is not a poetical Rasa is this:— 
Objection — Santa If Sdnta is to be realised as 
cannot be a Rasa, aesthetic pleasure some such 

Mhivo^ it— Xt ^ quielisvt 

—is an impos* niust be dormant in every human 
sibility. heart fit to be awakened when 

appropriate causes and circumstances 
arise. But this is impossible. For, every sentient 
being in the world is in varying degrees possessed vof 
such passions as love, anger and jealousy. Unless 
these passions were rooted out, quietism would have 
no place. The complete cessation or the uprooting of 
these is, human nature being what it is, quite impossible. 
Therefore there is no being among us with a permanent 
mental state fit to be called Quietism which will 
develop into the Santa Rasa. A verse containing this 
idea may be quoted here. 
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Wsft «inT% 

5 ^ Sfw ?TT^: *P«n II 

(Quoted in 8. R,, P* 339) 

Further they say that if Sdnia be a Rasa 
^ , Bharata the sage ought to have given its 

in XI 0 u 01* 

objection along with its vibhavas, anu- 

bhavas and vyabhicaribhavas even as he 
mentions the sthnyibhdvas and the vibhavas and the 
rest of the other Rasas. But this is prominent by its 
omission by Bharata. So it may be concluded it is 
not accepted by Bharata who is the first and foremost 
authority in a discussion of aesthetic pleasure. 

The first objection, that is, there is no human 
u* • being without passions and that 
the sthdyibhdva of Sdnta^ 
cannot be found in any one, may be 
answered as follows:—True; almost all beings are 
victims to passions ; yet there are men of a high order 
of spiritual perfection like Janaka who are not at all 
affected by these passions though they move in the 
very midst of the material world full of miseries and 
troubles. As Abhinavagupta rightly observes, there are 
nine instincts of which sama or quietism is one and 
with which human beings come into existence here; 
these instincts may appear in varying degrees in 
various persons, but none is totally without any. Even 
ordinary people realise this condition of mind in 


Such as say this are obviously readers of that 
copy of Bharata s book that does not contain the 
passages treating of Santa. 
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certain situation^ Even men most intent on getting 
and enjoying the good things of the earth do get 
moments in their lives when having a fleeting glimpse 
of the “Divinity that doth shape our ends, rough hew 
them how we will ” reconcile themselves to failures 
and experience real quietism for the time, ^nta 
must not be thrown out of the list of aesthetic 
pleasures merely for the reason that it does not appeal 
to the majority. If so, STuqura and other Rasas also 
will have io meet with the same fate; for, it is 
common knowledge that vast numbers are above 
being touched by love thoughts or thoughts of greed 
and the like. The numberless sages who form the 
glory of our land are telling instances in point. 

The second objection, that is, that the sage Bharata 
has not mentioned the stiulyibhdvn 
^jwere^*^°*^ of hrmta, is properly answered. A 
two-fold answer is available to the 
objection. First, those who admit that Sdnta is a 
Rasa but contend that it must be. employed only in 
non-dramatic poetry and has no place in drama, 
would say that as Bharata confined himself to tlie 
treatment of Ndtyarasas he had no need to speak of 
Santa. To them it must be said, his omission of it 
does not argue its hon-existence. Secondly, those who 
give a place to Santa in dramas also and who point 
out the existence of a superior type of philosophical 
dramas like those r^ounted on an earlier page say 
that sage Bharata has in a way pointed out the sfhdyh 
bhdva of Sdwto though not in so many words. They 
say that or renunciation or complete indifference 
to worldly objects has been indicated by Bharata as 
the stMyibhdva of Sdnta Rasa. They point out that 
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the sage, white giving his list of bhdvas (both sthdym.^ 
and vyabhmlrins\ . mentions Nirveda immediately after 
the eight siJunjibhdvas and first among the vyahhi- 
(vribhdvas. They make capital of the fact of his 
mention of Nirveda just after his eight sthdyibhdvas 
and at the top of his list of thirty-three vyabhicdri- 
bhdvu,<i. According to them the sage who was all 
attention to the auspiciousness of things would not 
have mentioned inauspicious—inauspicious from the 
worldly man s point of view— Nirveda at the top of 
the vyabhiednbhdvas if it were not for some specific 
purpose. And the specific purpose, they say, was to 
show that it might be construed into a sthdyibhdva 
and taken on to the list that goes before. If now 
it is a sthdyibhdva^ the Rasa to which it is sthdyibhdva 
cannot but be Santa. Sdnta therefore, it is concluded, 
has obtained the approval of our sage. 

Two objections are raised against Sdtrla being a 
Ndfj/arasa. The first is that quietism. 
Objections being its sfhdijibhdva and the actor 

6an/rt cannot being able to possess an atom of 

beaiV(7///o?Y/.sfj. ..1, u j 

it, he cannot present it on the boards. 

Does not quietism mean the subduing of every action 

and active thought WT:) ? How could 

the actor whose trade notoriously is action itself 

present quietism^ Secondly, suppose he is able to, 

and does, present quietism. The spectator cannot be 

affected by it even though he may possess that 

condition latent in him. &lnta is roused in us in 

surroundings of tranquillity and piety—“ far from the 

madding crowd ” and “ under the greenwood tree 

Now, does the theatre afford the spectator the^ 

conditions? The theatre which is the very abode of 
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bustle—a sordid bustle at that—and the scene of 
tranquillity mentioned above are poles apart. 

But these objections can be easily met. “The 
, actor cannot have (iidetisni and there- 
answer^^^^* cannot present it”. Is not that 

first objection? That the actor cannot 
have quietism is an arbitrary settlement of the question. 
For, the actor who presents successfully a situation 
of Santa does possess the latent instinct of quietism 
in him. Otherwise, he cannot create a sympathetic 
response in his spectators. It is why great care is 
always taken in the selection of actors. The theatre- 
manager is keen on avoiding a pleasure-lover when 
he wants one for a soldiers part; he does not accept 
the services of a contemplative philosopher when he 
is in need of a buffoon. Therefore an able actor in a 
situation of &mfa necessarily possesses the instinct of 
quietism in him. It should not however be assumed 
that if the actor possesses the instinct he presents 
on the boards, he should himself enjoy that Rasa. 
For, no actor enjoys, as an actor, any emotion he 
presents. If so, he is a failure as an actor. If he 
enjoys aesthetic pleasure he is no more an actor but 
becomes one among the audience. But all that is 
needed here is this. The actor possesses the latent 
instincts of the emotions he represents and is trained 
well to put on artificially and present outwardly 
expressions of the countenance which convey to us 
meanings suggestive of various emotions. No one 
ever thinks that more than this is necessary to kindle 
pleasurable emotions in us. Then, the second objection 
namely, that we cannot experience quietism amidst 
the music and dancing and other distracting elements 
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of the theatre can be equally easily dismissed. There 
is music indeed at the theatre, but there may be and 
is such music as not only does not distract us but 
positively induces quietism in us. As for the dancing, 
there is that dance that makes us drunk with the joy 
of celestial bliss, the Divine Dance of our Lord, 
for example, that made sages feel in very heaven. 
If so, who can say that the stage must necessarily 
present obstacles to the enjoyment of tranquillity and 
piety ? 

Abhinavagupta briefly quotes in his Abkinava’- 
a third objection also as pointed 
tion^ ^ others regarding Santa as a 

Ndtyarasa. The objection is this. 
Bharata defining Dima (one of the varieties of drama) 
says 

“ ” i 

{N. k, XX, 88) 
{N. k, XX, 89) 

Dima is composed of six Rasas other than Srhgdra 
and HCisija, From this part of Bharata s definition of 
Dima it is clear that he recognises only eight Rasas 
in drama and not a ninth Rasa called Santa. If 
Bharata had recognised Santa also as a Rasa in drama, 
he ought to have included it also in the list of the 
Rasas excluded from Dima. 


Abhinavagupta s answer to the objection is this : 


Abhinavagupta 
answers the 
objection. 


SCinfa has been established as a 7mtya- 
rasa. Though Bharata has not in so 
many words excluded Sdnta from Dimi 


he has indicated its exclusion in another 
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part of his definition of Dima -.—‘— 
(N. S., XX, 89). Dhmt is the model of all poetical works 
having vigorous Rasas as their theme. This part of the 
definition insists upon Raudra as the predominant 
Rasa in Dima and thereby indicates the denial of 
a place for Stlnfa in it. Santa being the most 
antagonistic to Baudra (the dominant Rasa in Dima) 
its total exclusion from Dima goes without saying. 
It is why Bharata has not included Santa in the list 
when he says ‘ Sriajdra not being so 

antagonistic to Baudra as ^Inta is, there is just a fear 
that one may claim a place for it in Dinut ; so the 
sage denies its place in that species of drama. So too 
about HCtsya, the concomitant of it. Abhinavagupta 
further adds that it is not correct to say that ‘ 

’ is there to deny the prominence of the 
Rasas of Karuna, Blldudsa and Blutydnafat in a Dima, 
For, Bharata further defines a Dima as 
f” (A^. iS., XX, 92). Karuna^ Bltdudsa and 
Bhaydnaka are not the Rasas that are delineated by 
Sdttvatl or Arabhatlvrtti. Therefore the prominence of 
those Rasas in Dima is denied by that part itself of 
the definition. The question of the exclusion of Santa 
does not arise in that part of Bharata s definition; 
for, i^uta and Sdttvatlvrtti are not inconsistent with 
each other. ‘ is there in the definition 

of Dima simply to exclude ^mfa from it. Abhinava¬ 
gupta therefore concludes that the definition of Dima 
by Bharata does not lead to the inference of Bharata s 
non-recognition of ^Inta as a Rasa in dramas but 
to the contrary of it. 

{Vide A, B,, p. 341, lines 7-16). 
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2 

Now that the objections have been answered, 
, Abhinavagupta s positive arguments^* 
Ab inavagupta s favour of SCinfa as a Rasa may be 

on Santa. ... , t^t (In¬ 

appropriately considered. Now, Sas^ 

tras and Purunas expound the way in which life s 
ends may be secured. But poetry and drama 

expound it in a more pleasant and appealing manner 
than the Sastras and Puranas do. When a poet thinks 
of instructing his readers in the means of securing 
the ordinary ends of life, say, Arlha (Material Pros¬ 
perity) or Kama (Desire), he first portrays in his work 
of art a typical hero possessing the requisite mental 
condition, say, Utsdha (Energetic enthusiasm) or Rati 
(Love). Then he gradually depicts this mental condi¬ 
tion in his hero as developed by proper causes and 
amidst adequate circumstances and finally presents 
his hero to his readers as an ideal Vlra or Sriajdrin 
crowned with success in his endeavours. Thus the 
poet first makes his readers enjoy the aesthetic 
pleasure of the Vlra or the Srhcjdra Rasa and then 
.through the aesthetic enjoyment, he easily makes them 
well acquainted with the means of attaining the 
worldly Pariisd7iha,% namely, Afiha or Kdnut. If that 
were the case with the worldly ends, it might be 
as well and even more the case that the poet could 
make that highest of all life's ends, namely Mokna 
(eternal Bliss), the province of his art. That he 
might do so, he should first present in his hero a 
mental state as a requisite corresponding to love or 
enthusiasm. He should then develop that mental 
state in his hero with great care so that his hero is 
finally led to the achievement of the highest of all 
the PunmMhas. In this way the poet should make 

(Vide A. B., p. 334, lines 9-15) 
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his sympathetic readers enjoy the pleasure of that 
Rasa through the enjoyment of which his readers 
will be able to understand easily the ways of attaining 
the highest of all the ends of life. Now, what is that 
Rasa which when portrayed in a work of art and 
enjoyed by mhrdaijm leads them to the understanding 
of the means of the highest of Purusdrthas'^. That 
Rasa, as all critics admit, is the Sdnta Rasa. What 
then is the sthdyiblidva or the requisite mental condi¬ 
tion which when properly developed in a work of art 
manifests' itself as the ^mia Rasa ? Critics are of 
differing opinions in this matter. 


Some say‘^ it is Nirveda (Renunciation of, or com¬ 
plete indifference to, worldly enjoy¬ 
ments) horn of a knoivledije of the 
nilimate truth. 

%f^). They cite Bharata s mention 
of it just after the sthdtjibhdvas and 
at the top of the t'l/ahhicdribhdvas as an authority 
in this matter. 

But Abhinavagupta would not accept it as sounfl. 

He criticisest the view as follows:— 


Some say that 

Nirveda is the 
sthdrjibhdva of 
>idnta. 


Abhinavagupta 
criticises the 
view. 


of Tattvajndna be the sllidyibhdva of 
Santa, then naturally Tattvajndna 
alone ought to be the vibhava of Santa. For, generally 


* {Vide A. B., p. 334, lines 15-22) 
t {Vide A. B., pp. 335 and 336) 
t “ [«W] 

i ” i {A. B., p. 335) 
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the generating cause of a certain sthrlyibhdva is the 
vibhava of the Rasa developed from that sthayibhava. 
But Bharata and his followers'*^ mention VairCmya and 
others also as the vibhava of Santa, If, as just now 
observed, Tailvajuana alone ought to be the vibhava of 
Santa, then Vairdyya and others counted by Bharata as 
the vibhava of Santa should, according to these people, 
be taken in the sense that they are the vibhava of 
Santa, not because they are the direct cause of Nirveda 
(the sfhdyibhdiva of Santa) but because they are the 
cause of Tattvajndna which is the direct cause of 
]Si}rveda, This, however, is not very sound ; for, as Abhi- 
navagupta observes, it will often lead to such absurdities 
as that of calling not the heroine merely but even 
the author of her existence the vibhava of the hero’s 
love—of making out Menaka the vibhava of Dusyanta s 
love to Sakuntala. 

Abhinavagupta proceeds further. He says that 
Nirmla is often defined as 

That is, it is the condition of the mind when one 
sees everything in this world as unworthy of achieving 
and turns away from it with complete aversion. 
Vairdyya also is defined in almost the very same 
terms. Thus Nirveda is identical with Vairdyya, 
This Vairdyya again is, as all admit, the cause of 
Tattvajndna, Now at this stage Abhinavagupta rightly 
observes that Nirveda (identical with Vairdyya) does 
not result from Tattvajndna, but it is the cause of 
Tattvajfuma which ripening leads to the attainment of 
the highest of all life's ends (Moksa). Abhinavagupta 


{Vide N. k, p. 333, G. 0. S. edition) 
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therefore concludes* that Nirveda is not the sfhdf/i- 
bhCim of S(infa but that Tattvajndna called WT is. 


In this connection Abhinavagupta anticipates an 
, objection and meets it.t The objection 

is as follows according to 

objection. Bharata, is born of Tattvajridna. Bha- 
rata in the course of his exposition 

of oi/abhimribhdvas says ‘ ^ 5|||f . 

.’ {N. &, p. 84) 


Then the contention of Abhinavagupta that Tattvajndna 
Is born of Nirveda is not acceptable as it contradicts 
the very basic treatise on Rasas. 


Abhinavagupta 
meets the 
objection. 


Now Abhinavagupta meets the objection well. 

He differentiates the Tattvajndna and 
Nirveda spoken of by Bharata in the 
course of the exposition of vijabhi- 
edribhdvas from the Tattvajndna and 
Nirveda spoken of by himself in connection with 
the Santa Rasa. The Tattvajndna mentioned by 
Bharata as the vibhava of Nirveda^ the vyabhicdribhdva^ 
is simply the correct understanding of things in this 
world in their true nature; that is, it is the valid 
cognition of things as opposed to the misapprehension 


%Tiwr«i[ri»t; I H srgHhwr: t) 

i ifttffir, sr 3 fror 

I.?m« *r 

filRg i l WaR^ ^ fURftfir 1 (A. B., p. 335, lines 3-12) 

■( Vide A. B., p. 335, line 12 to p. 336, line 3) 
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of things ; and the Nirveda, the vyabhicdrihhdva, born of 

this Tattvajnana is that mental state of dissatisfaction, 

in which one repents one s misapprehension of things 

and one s inconsiderate action thereon. '" But the 

TaftvajMna explained by Abhinavagupta as the sthdyi- 

hhdva of Santa is the knowledge of the eternal 

Truth; and the eternal Truth, according to him, 

is nothing but the pure Atman itself. That is, 

0 

Tattvajfuhm (the sihdtjibhdva of Sdnta, according to 
Abhinavagupta) is the realisation of the Atman in 
its true and normal condition of ‘pure Consciousness 
and supreme Bliss*. The Nirveda, the vibhava of 
this Tattvajndna, that is, the cause which leads 
to this realisation of the Atman in its true nature, 
is the complete aversion to all things of this world— 
not the regret that one has stupidly. taken, say, 
a miser for a philanthropist. 




Here Abhinavagupta cites a suitable illustration: 

I 

w 5^ ??rt fiq i rwgmg jjonmT ” n 

{A. B., pp. 335 and 336) 
A poet was serving, for a long time and with great 
hopes, a miser without knowing him as such. When, 
after a few days, he came to find him out, he cried'::— 
What a fool I was, not to have known this fellow 

for a miser .! Here we have a clear 

illustration of the "Nirveda, the vyabhicdribhdva, and 
of the Tattvajnana, its vibhava. 
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In short, the difference lies in the fact that the 
Nirreda, the vyabhicdribhdca, and the Tattvajndna 
its vibhava, belong to the secular world, while the 
Nirveda, the vibhava of Sdnta and the Tattvajndna, the 
sthdyin of Santa, belong to the transcendental. Abhi- 
navagupta speaks of one Tattvajndna as the sthdijibhdva 
of Sdnta and Bharata, of another as the vibhava of 
Nirveda ; no question here of contradiction of Bharata 
by Abhinavagupta. Abhinavagupta thus clinches ^ 
the point that Nirveda cannot be the sthdyibhdva of 
Sdnta, 

Some say that any one of the eight well-known 
sthdyibhdvas is the Mhdyin of Sdnta, 
Another view — This is how these people argue their 

Any one of the .—gome make out Love (^) 

eight well- 
known sthatp- 

bhdvas is the explain that it is the love of Atman, 
s t h d y i n of the state of uninterrupted supreme 
Santa, Bliss, that leads to an inquiry into 

the nature of Atman and consequently 
to the realisation of the Atman. Others in their eager¬ 
ness to find out this Atman practise concentration on 
it with unfailing energy and enthusiasm. To them 
Enthusiasm (^Tf) is the sthdyibhdva in the present 
case. Others have it that as the Yogin finds the world 
a bundle of incongruities. Laughter is the sthdyin 
that leads to renunciation and so to the seeking after 

Abhinavagupta says that he is going to deal 
with this point elaborately in the course of his 
commentary on Bharata's text of vyabhicdribhdvas. 
But unfortun^itely that portion of Abhinavagupta s 
commentary is not now available to us. 
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eternal truth which leads to eternal bliss. Yet others 

conceive pity for the world full of miseries and to them, 

grief is the sthayibkdm in the case. Others again 

grow indignant with, while yet others fear, the world 

because of its wickedness; to them rage (*h») 

or fear is the requisite sthayin, A good many 

turn away every day in disgust from the world 

and its ways. They have disgust (^3^) the 

sthCujibhdm, Others wonder at the mysteries of the 

universe, withdraw from the world and enquire into 

those mysteries. To them wmder is the 

sthdyibhdva. And so one can see every one of the 

eight recognised states of mind accepted in some 

quarter or other as the sihdyibhdva of Santa. 

* 

This seems quite plausible. Love or enthusiasm 
about ordinary worldly ends cultivated in ordinary 
ways leads to the common Rasas like srhgara or 
vlra; so, love or enthusiasm about that extraordinary 
end called Moksa developed under extraordinary con¬ 
ditions may well lead to the extraordinary Rasa that 
we call Santa. 

These people base their views on sage Bharata 
indicating this fact by his use of the term 
in the course of his exposition of the vibhavas of the 
several conditions of the mind. 

Abhinavagupta dismisses this view summarily. 

For one thing, it lacks definiteness. 
For another, if many sthdyibMvas are 
recognised, as many Rasas should be 
developed. The contention may be indeed set up that 
as they result in one and the same end (ifhfr) the fact 
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that the sthayins are many does not matter and they 
may be looked upon as one unit. The reply however 
is that in that case, as both Vira and Raudra result 
in the destruction of one s enemies they must both be 
considered as one Rasa. 


Others are of opinion that, like a sweet drink of 
many ingredients, a harmonious com- 
The view that mingling of all the eight conditions 
the commingl- sthdyibhava of 

mg or ail tne ^ 

emotions is the Even this is not sound. For, 

sthdyibhava of different emotions cannot be pre- 

S'dnta discus- sent at the same time. Some of them 
scd. are even antagonistic to one another. 


Having thus examined the views of others, «Abhi- 
navagupta in his Abhinavabhdratl 


TaUvajMna is the 
sthdyibhava of 
Sdnta according 
to Abhinava- 
gupta. 


finally says that, as alone 

immediately leads to eternal Bliss, 
this Tattvajhdna is the sthdyibhava 
of Santa. He further says that 


Tattvajhdna is nothing but 


Abhinavagupta understands this not as 


but as a true Vedantin, he understands 
it as not the Knowledge of the self but 


the self itself that is Knotvledge. Thus, according to 
Abhinavagupta, the sthdyibhava of Sdnta is the 
Atman itself not in that condition in which we 


usually experience it but in its true condition of 
being “pure Consciousness” and “supreme. Bliss”. 
Though the Atman, the sthdyibhava of Sdnta, is ever 
experienced by us, we do not always realise Sdnta- 
rasa because we do not experience the Atman in this— 
its true 'condition, when only it is said to be the 
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sthdyibhava of Santa. Abhinavagupta’s passage 

” (A. B., p. 337) clearly points out this. In both 

of our waking and dreaming states we always experi¬ 
ence our Atman, with some or other feelings of the mind 
superimposed on it. Sometimes we are desirous of 
some worldly object which seems to be attractive and 
useful. Then we grow energetic in order to attain 
that object. At times a fearful object frightens us. 
With that which irritates or disappoints us we get 
angry. Thus our Atman is generally experienced 
with such feelings of the mind as love, energy, fear 
and anger superimposed on it. So our Atman, though 
by nature it is eternal and supreme Bliss, is not 
always so enjoyed. To enjoy it so, it should be freed 
from such distracting feelings of the mind super¬ 
imposed upon it. The condition of experiencing the 
Atman in its true nature freed from the superimposi¬ 
tions is, of course, daily afforded to us by Nature 
in our perfect sleep Then we enjoy the real 

Atman. The true pleasure enjoyed in perfect sleep 
and the difference between waking and dreaming on 
the one hand and perfect sleep on the other in that 
perfect sleep means the Atman in its own true 
condition, are strong proofs that the Atman is supreme 
Bliss. This is because in sleep the mind is merged 
in its cause and is proof against distractions. If, 
as has been seen, a latent instinct like that of 
love or pathos or wonder can give us transcendent 
pleasure when called into, action and developed by. 
poetry or drama ami experienced, by the mind freed, 
(though not compietely) from the.,distractions of the 
world, limitless indeed must be.-jihe.A/^^S: enjoyed whim 
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Taitvajndna — 

the highest of 

the sthdyi" 
hhdv as, 

developed by 


the Atman freed even frbhi these instincts is seen in ite 
purity in a scene like Bharata s or Jimutavahana's 
sacrifice. The pleasure now enjoyed is the highest 
of all pleasures; for, nothing else but the pure Atman 
is experienced in this state. 

Abhinavagupta makes some observations here. He 
first observes that this Atman, the 
sthdyibhdva of Santa, is not to be 
regarded as sthdyibhdva in the sense 
in which other states of mind like 
love are. Love and the like are 
their respective causes and become 
obscure again when the causes are withdrawn, though 
fit to be awakened again when proper circumstances 
recur. They are called sthdyins or permanent, not 
because they themselves are permanent, that is, ever 
experienced; but because in the first place they are 
relatively more permanent than vyabhicdribhdvas and 
in the second place, because whenever experienced 
they are experienced along with the ever permanent 
Atman.* Every feeling is experienced only as if it 
were housed in the Atman. Therefore, Atman is ever 
experienced. So Abhinavagupta speaks in a figurative 
language; it is the wall, as it were, on which thes^ 
sthdyibhdvas like love are drawn as pictures. It is the 
highest of the sthdyibhdvas, 

Abhinavagupta further observes that this Atman 
is by nature always a sthdyibhdva. 
Others like love being sthdyibhdvas 
to certain Rasas may become vyabhi¬ 
cdribhdvas with reference to other 


TattvajMna is 

ever only a 

sthdyibhdva. 


* Though love and the like cannot be called 
sthdyins with reference to this Atman, the sthdyin of 
Sdnta, how they can well be called sthdyins with 
reference to the so-called vyabhicdribhdvas has already' 
been seen ih Chapter VII, pp. 176-1^^2. 
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B^sas. But this Atman (or TO? as it is styled)* is 
over only a sthayibhdva, and never a vyahhicdribhdva 
unto other Rasas. The so-called eight sthdyibhdvas 
become its vyabhicdribhdvas. The secret here is this. 
One mental condition is said to be a vyabhicaribhdva 
to another in the sense that the former helps in the 
development of the latter and vanishes away when 
it is consummated. Love, for example, though itself 
a sthdyibhdva in Srngdra^ may function as a vyahhi¬ 
cdribhdva for Knruna. For, a man’s love to a woman 
becomes the vyabhicdribhdva of his grief and intensi¬ 
fies his grief when the woman dies. But the Tatfva- 

✓ 

jndna, the sthdyibhdva of Santaj cannot in this way 
become a vyabhicdribhdva to any other. For, Tattva- 
jndna (that is, TOT, as Abhinavagupta calls it), being 
the experience of the Atman in its true nature, pre¬ 
supposes freedom from all mental conditions like love 
superimposed upon the Atman. It can then co-exist 
with no feeling; and certainly cannot develop or 
intensify any. 

As has been already seen (on pp. 272 and 273) above, 

every one of these feelings, love, grief 

^ ** nourish 

lean dva Tattvajiidna as the sthdyin in the 
to Sdnta. . , „ 1 

renouncing man.T For example, disgust 

with the worldly things {WT^) leading to renunciation 

* TTTOTOr TOfffT \ 

(A. B., p. 338) 

t That is why Abhinavagupta says 
^raarPT 5 TOFTOTTro^TOwnroinn? TOfTOTPlWT: ^HTFTTOT 

?fsJWV!*T (nsiTO^) " I (^, B., p. 337) 
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is its most usual and prominent vyabhicdribhdva. Perhaps 
misguided by this fact, some people regard 33^ 
as the sthdyibhdva of Santa. But they do not pause 
to reflect that sthdyibhdvas must not be rooted out 
when Rasa begins to be realised, and that as 33^ 
and the like are rooted out when the bliss of Atman 
begins to be enjoyed, they cannot be* sthdyibhdvas to 
Santa. They are vyabhicdribhdvas and as such, dis¬ 
appear when the Rasa, Santa, begins to be enjoyed. 


Just 

Utsdha is a 

vyabhicd ribhdva 
* ^ 

to Santa. 


like disgust, the sthdyibhdva of Blbhatsa, even 

enthusiasm, the sthdyibhdva of Vlra, 

may well be developed in Santa, as a 

✓ 

vyabhicdribhdvaio nourish Sdnta. Have 
we not often seen even opposites t 


i {A. B., p. 338> 

* *15 1 

?rprr 1 (K. I., p. 82) 

t It may be contended that jugupsd, as a state of 
mind entirely antagonistic to the attachment to 
worldly objects, may well nourish and develop the 
Santa Rasa and function as a vyabhicdribhdva to it, 
while utsdha, the essence of which is egoism 
is entirely opposed to Santo and so it is not correct 
to say that utsdha develops Santa and functions as a 
vyabhicdribhdva to it. The answer however is simple. 
Abhinavagupta cites a suitable incident from the^ 
Nagananda to show how utsdha functions as a vyabhi- 
cdribhdva to Sdnta. 

qRRTOsr ^ifrqrr 1 
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functioning as vyabhicdribhavas as, for example, when 

Nirveda is a vyabhicdribhdva of love ? Further there 

is no state in which there is absolute negation of 

enthusiasm; for (Abhinavagupta says), if so, there 

would be no effort or desire to do anything and man 

then would be like a stone. The sage who has 

realised the eternal truth has indeed nothing to grow 

enthusiastic about, on his own behalf. But he en* 

deavours to give his all including his own person 

for the benefit of others. Such manifestations of 

✓ 

enthusiasm are not only not opposed to Santa but 
they are its principal accessories. The true sage has 
realised the fact that this body is only an instrument 
to attain the highest ends of life and also clearly 
knows that it is but “ a muddy vesture of decay 
If he has realised the highest end of life, Atman 
in its true nature, his person has no more use for 
him.t It may be disposed of. If it is disposed of 

{Ndgananda, IV, 2) 
The very sublimity of Santa in Jimutavahana consists 
in the predominance of his selfless feeling of enthusiasm 
to do good to others. 

t The injunction (one should 

protect oneself by all means) has got its application 
only to those who have not attained the highest end 
of life. The fact is made clear by the oft-quoted 
verse 

’OT^^^WJTiisrnirr srwr; i 

?rR: ^ Tstrar ft h il 

If one is keen on* protecting oneself, it is because 
one is yet to achieve life’s goal. To the philanthropist 
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for the benefit of others it is a commendable way of 
disposing of it. In this matter, enthusiasm is the 
goading factor; as in the case of Jimutavahana in the 
Nagananda and the mythical pigeons in the story of 
the pigeons and the hunter. Such enthusiastic selfiess- 
ness is possible only to those that have realised Atma- 
jndna. They are therefore not only incompatible but 
invariably concomitant. It is this emotion roused in 
us in drama and poetry that serves to elevate us. 
They are the element of the sublime in Literature. 

Because this enthusiasm, that is, the inclination and 
endeavour to do good to others is one 
The view that most prominent of the feelings 

Santa may be nourish Sdnta^ a few authors 

F*ra discussed, try to include San<a m Vira. They 
say Santa may be included in 

or or But others say that this is wrong. 

A 

If Sdnta^ the essence of which is the complete negation 
of egoism, is identified with Vlra, which is essentially 
egoistic, then both Vlra and Raudra yrhich. are not 
so opposite may also well be identified. If it is con¬ 
tended that this enthusiasm is of a peculiar kind and ' 
it is free from egoism because here the action is 
purely selfless, then the critics say that if the 


of universal love, life has no more use, as he has 
attained the highest end of it. He may well sacrifice 
his person. His sacrifice is not like that of the 
soldier, who either wants victory or a better state of 
existence elsewhere and who, in that sense has not 
attained to the sublimity of renunciation. Sacrifice 
bottomed on the realisation of the Ultimate Truth is 
not contemplated by the injunction “ V. 
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-enthusiasm is defined as excluded from egoism then 
it is WT, the sthayibhdva of Santa, itself called by a 
new term. 


If thus utsdha, an entirely opposite feeling, can nourish 
Santa and be concomitant with it, it is 

^s^ubs^rv^es other 

, states of mind. One may just think 

Santa, , , . 11 ,. 

that love or wedded life with all its 

distractions may hinder or and so love and 


cannot both be concomitant. True. It is the case 
with ordinary people. But in the case of great souls, 
who possess the mark of renunciation deeply implanted 
in their bosoms, the latent instinct of is not 
vitiated even if they move in the very thick of the 
material world. King Janaka is a shining instance 
in point. Kalidasa observed about King Dilipa 
(enjoyed felicity in perfect detach¬ 
ment). Sriharsa in his Nagdnanda has clearly shown 
how Srhgdra subserves Santa and ennobles it. The 
story as dramatised by him is broadly divided into 
two parts. In the first part the main incident 
described is the love affair between the hero and the 
heroine and the prevailing Rasa is Srhgdra in both 
its aspects, vipralanibha and sambhoga. In the second 
part the main incident is the hero’s act of selfless 
sacrifice of his life and the prevailing Rasa is Santa. 
The poet has'"ably introduced in this play the episode 
of Jimutavahana's married life in such a way that 
the Srhgdra Rasa occupies a position subordinate to 
Sdnta. The poet has shown how Jlmutayahana, 
married as he was, ^ and newly married at that, rose 
above worldly temptations and became, in the words 
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of Garuda (his viotimiser himself) a Bodhisattva* 
True. Jimutavahana is a lover—one perfect in that 
role. He falls in love at first sight and shows every 
feature and gesture of the thorough-going lover that 
idolises his mistress. But when he gets what he 
(as one who has realised has all along 

considered a high call, he readily harkens to it. 
Woman, music, all worldly temptations go overboard 
in an instant. Even before ten days are out since his 
wedding, he embraces a chance of self-sacrifice. 
There are the bits of red cloth brought from his 
mother-in-law now to remind him of his wife. He 
does remember he has a wife, does know he loves her; 
but what talk you of wife and love when there is 
such a noble chance as saving Sankhacuda by sacri¬ 
ficing his own life ? And then what does he say when 
attired in the requisite red clothing, he seats himself 
on the victim’s stone and awaits the victimiser ? 
He mentions first the felicity of embracing his beloved 
Malayavati; next he speaks of the childhood felicity 
of lying on the maternal lap; lastly he mentions the 
joy, then present, of sitting on that slaughter-slab, 
and says that that, by far, is the best of the three 
joys mentioned. Who now can say that in Jimuta- 
vahana’s case marriage was an obstruction to Tattva- 
jMna't Abhinavagupta at any rate knows better than 
that. Here are his very words uttered: 


fi 5T (h %5i; # ^ 


? ^TOsnfSr?# i siwrai ^ 


i . 
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r:i?rw5nfinrt 




«n^ fWT ?;3[5s^ % g^ ” ii « 

{A. B., p. 339) 


Sriharsa’s Nagananda is unique in its character. 
Unlike the majority of the Indian dramas it has got 
neither Srncjdra nor Vlra as its main Rasa. No doubt, 
the author of it has abundantly developed Srhgdrof' 
in both of its aspects, and also the feeling of 
enthusiasm of the hero from beginning to end. But 
the poet has all along been very careful to see that 
these feelings of love and enthusiasm of the hero hold 
only a place subordinate to the sublime element of 
^ implanted in the hero at his very birth. The poet 
has purposely constructed the play in this manner 
simply to reveal the important truth that love, enthu¬ 
siasm or any other state of mind may be developed 
and made to subserve the noble feeling of ^ and that 
therefore in a work of art all the other sfhdyibhdvas 
may function as vyahhicaribhdvm to the SCnita Rasa. 


Santa is the 
only Rasa. 


From the discussions made above we arrive at 

the truth that is our original, 

natural and normal condition. It is 

when worked upon by the forces of 

the world (when “the world is too much with us”, 

as the poet cried) that we get the other (and lesser) 

stMyibhavns awakened and realise the Rasas of Love,. 

Anger, Wonder, Pathos and so on. When these forces 

cease to work oa us, we get. back the 
0 

or realise Santa, This is clearly borne out by the 
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verses, " *1 «nr f sf I 

WT: ^ WP?r; SfftRfr 5(!H: ” II 

“ «irai ??!iraT: i 

g»T^ |q ” II 

“ ^ ^i??in?m: jra^ i 

gsT^ftmn?!^ ^ «in55r ” ii 

{N. S., VI, 106, 107 and 108 G. O. S. Edn.) 

«ited by Bharata in the course of his exposition of the 
>* ^ 

Sdntarasa. The ^thayihhava, then, of Santa is the 
pure Atman. It might be the Atman before the mental 
conditions are superimposed upon it or after it is 
freed from them by their removal and destruction. But 
Abhinavagupta himself prefers this release of the Atman 
to the Atman never at all associated with the mental 
forces. Thus Abhinavagupta, in obedience to a tradition 
of Vyasa kept up by Anandavardhana, has established 
Santa as the enjoyment of enjoyments, as ^ is the 
sthdyihhdva of sthdyibhdvas. 


When ^nta gets to be enjoyed, the supreme grace 

TT«, t . of God and the realisation 

VibhavaMdthe , , T. . , 

rest of Santa fleeting nature of the world 

and the destruction of desire and the 
like worldly feelings consequent thereon are the 
Alambatia^vibhdvas, The hearing or the studying of 
the Upani§ads revealing the true nature of the Atman 
and such other things are the Uddlpana-vibhdvas. 
The practice of discipline and austerities is the 
Anubhdva. A spirit of renunciation being one of the 
invariable vyabhicdribhdvos, Sdnta gets to be realised. ’ 
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To the objection that Santa cannot be a dramatic 


. . Rasa because OTT means cessation of. all 

Objections 

answered, activities and so there are no anubhdvas 
which consist in the action, Abhinavagupta 
says that the sage Bharata in his chapters on 
physical and facial action has elaborately described 
the action suitable to the evoking of the Santa element 
in the spectator. Again to the contention that Santa 
in its final form being the complete cessation of every 
kind of activity cannot be truly exhibited in action, 
Abhinavagupta replies it is a difficulty with all the 
other Rasas. For instance, love also cannot and 
should not be exhibited in its final form lest there 
should be room for the defect of impropriety. Finally, 
against the contention that no one can possess a heart 
responsive to the situations of Sdnta, Abhinavagupta 
cites the instances of many people like Janaka. 
If Santa is not a ndfyarasa simply because people 
bent on worldly pleasures may not have a responsive 
heart towards it, then Bhaydnaka also should be taken 
away from the list of Kdvyarasas; for, a warrior 
cannot properly enjoy a scene of Bhaydnaka. All 
Rasas, at this rate, may be ruled out of court. 


Now it is not proper to think that a play with 
Santa as its main Rasa, however ably it is constructed, 
is enjoyed only by a few while a play with Srhgdra 
is enjoyed by many people. A well-constructed drama 
is the source of aesthetic pleasure for all people however 
divergent may be their tastes. Kalidasa observes— 

{Mdlavikdgnimitra, I, 
4). The truth is this. Though one Rasa is predominant 
in a play other Rasas also are amply available in it. 
For instance, in the Ndgdnanda itself if Sdnia is the 
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main Rasa, Srhgdra also has got its own full develop¬ 
ment in the first three acts. Again the element of the 
hero’s enthusiasm to do universal service plays a very 
prominent part from the beginning to the end of the 
play. Thus a well-knit drama in our Literature at all 
events is the store-house of most Rasas each deve¬ 
loped in its proper place and so there is ample scope 
for all people to enjoy aesthetic pleasure. 

Thus Santa as the only Rasa is established. Defining 

Vyasa. the origi- it as ?t: 

nator of Santa W:"’ (D. A., p. 176) and quoting 
S7j7ithei^is. Vyasa’s verse, 





r: II 


Anandavardhana had in fact already stated what 
Abhinavagupta later established. But Vyasa was the 
real originator of the view. Vyasa’s is not 

a little significant or ordinarily significant. Hemacandra 
{vide K. A., p. 80) rightly perceived the true significance: 
namely, not 3^; but 

jjwirsrf tiwl 5^; 

not the happiness that results from the removal of 
worldly feelings; but the happiness consisting in 
the realisation of the pure condition of the Atman 
wherein takes place the complete destruction of every 
worldly desire. The evolution of Santa as the main Ilasa 
is thus marked by four epochs: started by Vyasa, 
adopted by Bharata, developed by Anandavardhana a^d 
conclusively established by Abhinavagupta. 
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The next step taken by Abhinavagupta is to say 
> _ that <8an/a is the very base of all Rasas 

S^t h^ i7 other Rasas are synthesised 

in honta. He says that the realisation of 
every other Rasa being a concentration on the correspond* 
ing instincts evoked to the exclusion of every thing else, 
it is essentially of the nature of ^nta. 
The realisation of Santa again is the concentration 
on the Atman revealed in its true nature and freed 
even from these instincts. According to him, Santa 
or the Atman^ manifests itself along with other 
states of mind, as the other Rasas spoken of are 
brought out under conditions characteristic of those 
Rasas; the Atman operated upon by love is Srhgdra ; 
the Atman operated upon by grief is Karuna and so 
on. t When these conditions characteristic of other 


* Santa may now be safely called the Atman. 
For, whenever we enjoy a Rasa we know we enjoy 
the Atman as operated upon by the emotion appropriate 
to that Rasa. When then, we say we enjoy Sdnta 
as a Rasa, we mean we enjoy the Atman as not 
operated upon by any emotion—that is the pure 
Atman. 

t The fact that according to Abhinavagupta 
pleasure in all scenes is mainly due to the enjoyment 
of the Atman is borne out by the passage: 

^.” I 

(A. B., p. 341) 

Now Jagannatha is wholly right in his exposition of • 
-the theory of Abhinavagupta in terms of Atmdnanda. 
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Rasas disappear, SSnta is Santa again. It was with 
this in view, adds Abhihavagupta, that the sage 
mentioned Sdnto at the head of all Rasas.'^ 

Thus Santa is not merely one of the Rasas but 

^ . it is the very base of all the other 

Rasas are nine *,,. * 

in number Rasas. Abhinavagupta, in obedience 

to Bharata, concludes his commentary 
on the Rasadhyaya of Bharata with the statement that 
poetical Rasas are nine in number, t He says that the 
nine dormant conditions corresponding to them alone 
are capable of being developed to the status of Rasas 
because these alone are associated with supreme 
enjoyment and the ends of human life. 

fiivrHPr i (A. B., p. 340> 

t There are authors who put themselves the 
question whether there are not Rasas other than the 
established nine; if, for example, Bhakti, Sneha^ 
Vdtsalya^ Laulya and Preydn are not Rasas? The^ 
answer of Abhinavagupta and his followers is that ' 
they are not. For one thing, they are but a phase of 
Rati. For another, they are considered as incapable of 
developing into the status of Rasas. Mammatabhatta 
has it that they are not sthdyins but only vyabhicdrins; 
only sexual love can develop into a Rasa. 

“ wrftrW i 

wqr: srl^: ”.II (K. P., IV, 35) 

“ 5 «TOT >PFR: ” I 

Perhaps the author of the Sahgitaratndkara means this 
when he says 

“ I 

wrfJmiftwnwft: 5 ifr ” ii (p. 83a) 
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A long war of words came out of the short 
shrift given to the so-called additional 

Bhakti. establi- Rasas—B/ta/rfz, Smha, Vdtsahja, Laulya 

Sued as t ii e 

supreme Ram. Preuan. Later writers espoused 
the cause of Bhakti in especial, and 
contended that not merely was it a Rasa but the 
supremest of all Rasas. Rupagosvilmin, the author of 
the Bha{fai:(idbJiakti.<iudhdrtiava, and Madhusudana- 
sarasvati, the author of the Bhagaradhhakfirasdijana, 
deserve particular mention in this connection. Madhu- 
siidanasarasvati indignantly asks, why if grief, rage 
and the like could be recognised as Rasas, Bhakti 
should be denied that recognition. He contends that 
Bhakti is like the glory of the sun while love, grief 
and similar emotions are like the glitter of the glow¬ 
worm. In proving this contention, he would employ 
this reasoning: our minds are hard like wax in its 
normal condition. Under the influence of love or rage 
or some such emotion the wax melts and gets the 
imprint of what caused the love or rage or similar 
emotion on it. This imprint is the sithdgibhdva. Now 
in Bliakftra.^a the Lord who is Bliss in essence is the 
.^fhdtjibhdva and imprints Himself on this piece of wax, 
the human mind. While the imprint of a person or 
an object that engenders love or rage or the like in us 
is able to give rise to enjoyment, it cannot be, with 
any show of reason, denied that the imprint of Bliss 
in essence on us gives rise to the most superlative 
pleasure. Further, though this author, as a true 
Vedantin, admits sahrdayas pleasure even in ordinary 
Easas like Srhgdra as due not only to the imprint of 
the viere person or object that engenders the emotions 
like love, but also to the imprint of the Bliss in 
essence (Brahmacaitanya) delimited by those persons 
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or objects, yet, he rightly emphasises the truth that 
the pleasure of the Bhaktirasa is admittedly supreme 
because it is due only to the imprint of the Lord 
Himself and not to any external object delimiting it. 
The following few verses from his Bhagavadbhakti- 
rasdtjam clearly point to us the view'"^* of this author. 

The view of Bhakti thus propounded differs in 
fundamentals from the view of Basa.<i and Rasa- 
realisation propounded by all literary artists including 
Abhinavagupta. To them the sflidyil)Jf(lra.<i developing 
into Ra.<ias are mental conditions that are congenital, 
the result of experiences in the present and in former 
existences and implanted by Nature. To the propounder 
of this view, on the contrary, they are the images 
imprinted on the plastic mind by particular objects of 
love or hatred or grief and so on. While an Alainbaiur 
vibMvcu say, a Sakuntala or a Dusyanta, is said by the 
literary artist to call forth a latent native mental 
condition in the mhrdaya^ Madhusudanasarasvati has it 
that Sakuntala, the Alainbancmbhdva, herself is im: 
printed on the mhrdayas mind. The same person or 
object which, to the literary artist, is an Alambq;mi- 
vibhdva, is both the Alainbanavibhdva and also the 
sthdyibhdva to this author. That is, the original 
object that produces an imprint of its own in the 
human mind is the Alambanavibhdva while the image 
of the same object imprinted in the mind is the sthdyi- 
hhCiva. “ 

I ” {Vide the commen-- 

tary of the Bhayavadbhaktirasdyam, p. 18, lines 22 and 23). 
He makes Godhead, with the physical appearance 
popularly attributed to it in this country, imprint 
itself on the devotee’s mind and make him drunk 
with the joy of piety. 
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'9rea®n i 

V* 

^^K^W5rr5wrwr5r5Ti^ii»(i{4^i4i4^ ii (13, p.-:i5) 

^ T f^M r rafi RT ^ s^ i 

««re« TO*TS^T 3 st: II (I, 9, p Kl8) 


5« pg q, || 


(I. 10, p.118) 


?pp?nf^ftq^s’ar% JBPtot i 

^W^rurr ?q<r: 11(1, 11, p.-;i9) 


«^ayw ^ ?rf^ ^ i 

l^qr i (1,12, p/20) 

aRreRnf%»flftRq JTH% sf^TO^ I 

^ q:?r3T *nf^ srrasrf^wmrq: n 

(I, 13, p. 20) 


Abhinavagupta synthesised all the Rasas under 
Santa. Besides this, there arose in the 
course of the development of the Philo¬ 
sophy of Rasa, several other attempts 
in the^ direction of synthesising the 
■ various Rasas under one Rasa. The 
Srhgara-synthesis is prominent among such attempts. 


Srhgdra- 

synthesis 

championed 
by Bhoja. 
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Its advocates contend that love is firmly rooted in 
human nature and there is nobody who cannot be 
affected by it. They also say that it is as old as 
creation itself. Sr/«r/am is therefore the Rasa of all Rasas. 
Such great artists as Kalidasa and Bana seem, by their 
able and entrancing depiction of ideal love and love 
in all its aspects in their works, to lend countenance 
to this view on the practical side. On the theoretical 
side, its most powerful champion was Bhoja, famous 
as the author of the Sniffdraprakdsa. Two well-known 
verses from this so far unpublished work seem to 
epitomise his view on the subject, 

it?rt sr: ii 



” ii * 

Regarding this author one is perhaps permitted to go 
the length of saying that he wrote the work from 
which these verses are taken, solely in order to prove 
that Srhudm is the primary Rasa and all others are 
secondary and tertiary. 


* Quoted in the Ekdvali^ page 98 and the Sahiti/a- 
ratndkara^ page 339. 
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Perhaps he was prompted to do this on reading 
Bharata’s sixth chapter in which 

prompted jg g^id—“ aratf— 

by Bnarata. . 

” p. 71. For, to him 
and to those that follow him the term ‘Rasa* is 
applicable only to that which is enjoyable. Love is 
the only emotion enjoyable ; it being absurd, in their 
view to speak of enjoyimi anger or grief. So they 
say that love is the only Rasa. This, Bhoja seems 
to hint at, in the last foot of the second verse quoted 
above. It is precisely the theme of the author of 
the Bhdraprakdsana when he says :— 

wffT srur: rag:? ^3^ ” H (p. 40) 

Above all, Dharmasuri in his SdJntyaratndkorct 

expressly tells us that Bhoja meant this and nothing 
else. The passages in which he says this are well 
worth quoting:— 

>!3FR I i 

?rRt sr 

^ s^TRifre ” I (p. 338) 

This contention of the author of the Srhguraprakakt 
shown by Dharmasuri is like the contention of the 

authors of the Ndfyadarpana. Though we are now 
unable to understand this view fully because the work 
of Bhoja is yet unpublished, still, from what we have 
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9 een in the chapters of Bhattanayaka and Abhinava- 
gupta, it is clean contrary to common sense that 
Karuna and the like cannot be Rasas. 

As the contention that Karuna and the like 
cannot be Easas is contrary to common 
Bhoja S view on sense, so the contention that Srhgara 
Srhgdra-syn- sense in which we usually 

fro^hi^ar^s- Ectsa also 

vatlkaiithdbhar ^eems to be contrary to the view of 
rana. ' the author of the Srhgaraprakdsa 

itself. From a careful study of the 
chapter on Rasas in the Sarasvallkanthdhharana of the 
same author Bhoja's view in synthesising all the Rasas 
in Srhgara may be understood as follows 

According to this author AhamkCira or Ego itself 
which is all blissful in nature and which transforms 
into what is called Ahhimdnavrtti is Rasa, He means 
by the term— Srhgara —in its primary sense only this 
bliss of Ahamkdra, or Ego. To him this Ahafnkdra 
is the basis of all the ordinary Rasas including th^ 
so-called Srhgara also. That is, when this Ahahikdra 
or Ego comes in contact with the various objects of 
the world giving rise to various emotions, it, through 
its Ahhimdnavrtti, manifests itself into such bhdvas of 
Rati, Soka and Bhai/a. These bhdvas again developed 
by appropriate causes under varying circumstances 
are enjoyed as the so-called Rasas of Srhgdra, Karuna, 
Bhaydnaka and so on. Thus, as the ordinary Rasas 
including the so-called Srhgara have their origin in this 
Ahamkdra or Ego, he synthesises all the Rasas in this 
Ahamkdra or Ego, otherwise known as Srhgdra in the 
primary sense of the term. 
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It may be,pointed out here that, in developing 
the Srhgdra-synthesis* was influenced, to a con¬ 
siderable extent, by Upanisadic texts like “snwTSRJ 
WJUqr ” and “ ^ BWsarT- 

”, which culminate in the equation of Atman 
(Imnda and Ram. 

One more fact deserves to be noted here. Having 
said that Ahaiakdra or Ego is the fundamental Rasa. 
Bhoja in his Sarascailkantjidbharaiia explains in detail 
the origin of the several hhdvas and their development 
into several Rasas. In the course of his explanation 
though he deals elaborately with the Srhgararasa 
he does not fail to explain the origin and development 
of hhdvas like soka^ krodha, and hhago and their 




ti 


?:3nnfwir il 


jjIff’TEn ^ ^ ^ *€1 ^nfNiracm^pr: i 

{S. K. A., V, 1, 2, 13 and 33) 
In this connection to have a clear understanding 
of this view that. Ahamkdra through its Abhimdnavrtti 
manifests itself in the form of Sfngdra, Karuna and 
so on, one may refer also to Saradatanaya’s exposition 
pf the origin of Rasas as, he had it, from the Yoga- 
mUdsamhitd. (Vide Bhdvaprakdsana, pp. 41-45)^ 
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enjoyment as the Rasas of Karuna^ Raudra, and 
Bhaydnaka, Therefore it is not correct to say that 
Bhoja, the advocate of Srhgdra-synfhesis, denied a place 
to Karuna and others among the Rasas enjoyed by 
the sahrdayas in a work of art. 

If Bhoja*s theory did not admit Karima as a Rasa^ 
^ there was another theory that made out 

synthesis primary Rasa and the fountain¬ 

head of all enjoyment. Valmiki is regarded 
as lending support to this view in his great epic and 
Bhavabhuti was the most ardent upholder of it. 
Bhavabhuti expressly says that Karuna is the only 
Rasa and that it alone transforms into other Rasas 
under varying conditions.— 

Act III, 47). 

Anandavardhana when he says 

(D. A., p. 26) appears to countenance the Karuna-synihesis, 
Whether this synthesis is acceptable or no, one thing 
is clear. The contention of the upholders of the 
Srhgdra-synfhesis is untenable when they say that 
Karuna and the like cannot be Rasas, because their 
sthdyibhdvas are unhappy in character. For, it has been 
very well proved by Bhattanayaka and Abhinavagupta 
and his followers that, whatever the nature of the 
scenes, pleasure to the spectator is alone their result. 

It has been seen (in pp. 34 and 35) that Karuna 
is not only a Rasa but a most delicate 

^i'dered to be (^nT?nflr mi), because at the 

a fundamental realisation of this Rasa 

Itiasa. ^he sahrdayas heart is more highly 

moved and melted than in other Rasps, 
But what about the contention that it stands out 
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as the primary Rasa, all others occupying a secondary 
position ? No answer has been given in express 
language to this question. Perhaps the upholders of 
the Kariina-synthesis take their stand on the fact 
that as emotional appeal to the sahrdaya is the essence 
of all ‘Rasa-realisation’ and that as that appeal 
is perhaps most powerful in Pathos, Kanina is the 
fundamental Rasa. Beyond this, there seems to be 
nothing on record establishing the Karanarsynthens, 
Ordinarily it is not to be expected that there should 
be any. In this land, public opinion has given rise 
to the convention that Pathos as t,he main Rasa in a 
work and Tragedy in its true sense in which the 
westerners use it as the supreme form of literary art 
should not be courted and enjoyed. Perhaps the 
convention of our race that death is not the last event 
of our earthly existence and that we go but to come 
back is responsible for the absence of Tragedy with us 
and for the luke-warm attitude of most of our critics 
to the Karima-synfhesis. 


One Narayana is known to have called Adbhaia 
the fundamental Rasa. This Narayana 
as Visvanatha in his Sdhifyac/arpana (p. 78) 
tells us, is Iris great great-grandfather 
who was both a great critic and a poet. For, Visva¬ 


natha says about him 


Adhlnitar 
syn thesis. 



secret 


this 


Adhhaia-synthesis as shovyn by its advocate, is this:— 
The essence of aesthetic ryijoyment is otherwise 

known as or This is again inter¬ 
preted by Visvanatha as —the expansion or 

the absorption (as Abhinavgupta had it) of the sahrdaya's 
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mind into the situations presented before him by a 
v^ork of art. 


rnsnro# ii 

(S. i)., p. 78) 


As this camatkdra or the expansion of the mind 
otherwise known as vismaya or adbhuta is (as already 
seen in p. 148) the fundamental condition for the 
realisation of ail Rasas, they contend that Adhhiifa is 
the essence of all Rasas and so all the other Rasas 
may be synthesised in it. Prabhakarabhatta and 
Visvanatha quote the verses showing this view of 
Narayana’s to us :— 


f?fr It 

(Rasapradlpa, p. 40 and Sahlti/adarpana, p. 78) 


The Akuxrijac add maul and the Adbhiitadarpana are the 
best known dramatic works that illustrate this 
Adbhuta’synUiesis, The advocates of this view were 
possibly led to formulate it by such sayings as Bharata s 
" (N, k, 21,54 ) directing the artist to 

present his matter in such a way as will induce 
enjoyable surprise in the beholder. Probably they were 
also led by passages in Bharata which reccT mend 
that a dramatic work should be made to end in an 
agreeable surprise to the sp^ j.>ator. R^rf^rs^cT;]. 

Possibly too, the wonder of the spectator at seeing the 
happy close of such plays as the Sdkuntala and tjie 
Mdlatmadhava after very unpromising developments 
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and the final portions of plays like the Mrcchakatika 
lent countenance in their opinion, to this theory. 
This school seems to have so little vogue that more 
need not be said about it here. 

The question of synthesis among Rasas is indeed 
not one of great importance to Literary Criticism. 
It is precisely one of those questions about which 
difference of opinion is bound to exist (as men are 
made of different temperaments) and over which men 
might always safely agree to disagree. The philosophy 
of the enjoyment of aesthetic pleasure is no way 
affected by the controversies over this question. The 
physiological importance of eating and gastronomical 
treatises on various kinds of dishes are not affected 
by quarrels between the lovers of sweet and the 
lovers of savoury. The controversies over Synthesis 
among Rasas serve only to show the keenness and 
acumen with which our countrymen pursued the study 
of Literature and enjoyed Literary Pleasures in the 
best days of our literary prosperity. 


A work of art is universally held an organism. 
While its mechanical structure may be considered its 
body, it is usually conceded that stylistic devices and 
rich figures of speech are the jewels and glittering 
attire that ornament it. Still, as a mere body, for all 
the ornaments covering it, is at best a senseless and 
soulless mass, the animating principle is to be imparted 
to it. To Samskrt literary criticism the best animating 
principle known is Suggestion. Anandavardhana im¬ 
proving on the advocates of Rlti and Guna (stylistic 
devices) Alahkdra (figures of speech) and various other 
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principles, vindicated the potency of Saggestwn as the 
life-giving principle. To him also goes the credit of 
reminding the reading world that, as Bharata had 
already said, the Emotional element, the power of 
bringing the latent feelings into play, is the soul of 
literature. Various enquiries w-ent into the question 
of how a sight of this organism, animated and 
beautified, could afford pleasure to the beholder. This 
discussion passed through various stages of explanation ; 
Bhattalollata traced it to cognition by superimposition, 
6ri Sankuka to cognition by inference, Bhattanayaka 
to a peculiar cognition in an impersonal way. It was 
reserved to Abhinavagupta to explain the true psycho¬ 
logy of it by tracing it to the removal of the obstacles 
to enjoyment and taking it almost to the altitude of 
the realisation of the Atman. It was but a short step 
thence that Jagannatha took when he told us that 
Abhinavagupta’s meaning was that realisation of 
literary pleasure was after all a species of Atmananda. 

The question whether Abhinavagupta thus rightly 
interpreted by Jagannatha said the last word on tl]^ 
Philosophy of Aesthetic Pleasure may be an open 
question. Various people may be disposed to answer 
it in various ways. But one statement may be made 
here without fear of contradiction; even as the 
Advaita Vedanta is the best that India has contributed 
to the philosophic thought of the world, Abhinava¬ 
gupta s exposition of Rasa-realisation has till now 
remained the best that India has given to literary 
and aesthetic criticism. 


THE END 
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The Ndfijaiiliitm is a big work dealing with various 
subjects such as the art of histrionics, music and 
dancing, including literary criticism and dramaturgy. 

There are various views about the age of the 
Ndtynsd-'^f.nt now extant. It is ascribed to any period 
from as early as the second century B. C. to as late 
as the sixth century A. D. It is contended that the 
present Nd'jjam^^tra (though it may contain some 
passages interpolated here and there on a later date) 
cannot have been produced later than the fourth 
century A. D. For, Ksilidasa refers to Bharata and 
Kalidasa is generally considered to have lived in the 
fourth century A. D. But at all events, the work is 
regarded as the oldest extant work on Sarhskrt literary 
criticism. 

The view that the Ayiiipurdim is the earliest work 
from which the author of the Ndtymdstra derived his 
material and expounded his i?asa-doctrine, is not very 
sound. For, scholars have decided that the portions of 
the Agnipurdm dealing with the topics of Alarikara- 
sastra are only a later addition and so it cannot have 
been the source-book of the Nutyasdstra. 

Many stories are told about the origin of the 
Ndttyaveda, The first chapter of the Ndtyasusfru 
contains a story. Two more stories are found in the 
Bhdvaprakdsana, one at the beginning of the third 
chapter and the other at the beginning of the tenth. 
Though these stories vary in details, the fact gathered 
from all the stories is that the NdUjaveda was first 
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taught to Brahma by Nandikesvara in obedience to 
the words of the Lord Siva and it was then handed 
down by Brahma to a . sage arid his four disciples 
(as narrated in the Bliavaprakdsana) or to the sage 
Bharata himself and his hundred sons (as the story 
in the NdtyaMi^fra goes). It is these sages that brought 
the Natyaveda down to this world to comply with the 
wishes of Manu for the enjoyment of himself and his race. 

From what is said in the story about the origin 
of the Ndtyacecla in the tenth chapter of the Bhava- 
prakd^ana, Bharata, to whom the present Nafyasdstra 
is traditionally attributed, seems to be a mythical 
character and not a historical personage. For, it has 
been said therein that Brahma himself, having taught 
a certain sage and his disciples the Ndfyaveda, told 
them “you will hereafter be known as Bharatas and 
this Nahjaveda also be called by your name, because 
I bade you— 

” ii (p. 286 ) 

Therefore it seems that the term ‘ Bharata' merely 
denotes a set of actors. 

For this reason and on account of its being a 
work of encyclopedic nature, the present Ndtynsdstrcf 
is thought to be a collection of various productions 
on various subjects by various persons. Whatever 
may be the fact, it is this Ndtyasdsira traditionally 
attributed to Bharata that, forms the earliest work 
at present, which expounds to us the most important 
method of Sarhskrt literary criticism, called 'Rasa* 
paddhati 
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The question of ‘ Rasapaddhatiit seems, had 
been perhaps already discussed before this Ndfjjamsira. 
The very title of this work ‘ Ndfyasdstra * clearly shows 
that its main theme is not the ‘ Rasapaddhati' but 
only the exposition of dramaturgic representation. 
Ram is treated only incidentally in it. It is therefore 
that Rajasekhara in his KCtvyamtmdmsd, following 
the current traditions, mentions the name of Bharata, 
the traditional author of this work, only as an 
authority on Rupalca or histrionics and not on Rusas. 
He mentions the name of Nandikesvara as^^the 
original exponent of the iiasa-theory. According to 
this statement of Rajasekhara's, the author of this 
work must have borrowed the i?«sa-theory from 
Nandikesvara and worked it up into his own system. 
No work by Nandikesvara on Ram, indeed, has yet been 
discovered. Therefore, verses in the Rasadhyaya of 
the Ndtyasdstra, indicated as may perhaps 

be quotations from the work of Nandikesvara. 


From the passage— 







it is known that the original Natyaveda otherwise 
known as extended over thirty-six thousand 

verses. From the verses— 

” ii 

(p. 287y 
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of the Bhdvaprakdmna it is known that this original 
Naiyacedd was first reduced to twelve thousand verses 
and again it was further epitomised to six thousand 
verses. Perhaps the present Ndfyasdstra is the second 
epitome as it is often called ‘ ^ \ 

Abhinavagupta also says in his AbhinnixtbhdrdlJ — 

“ .” I (p. 8) 

According to Abhinavagupta the Ndfyu!idsfra consists 
of only thirty-six chapters, for he says— 

I (^. B., p. 1) 

The. view that the present Ndhjamslra is only a 
summary of a previous work is further corroborated by 
some passages in the second chapter of the Bhdcw 
pmkdmna, Bharatavrddha is there quoted in support 
of Bharata. 

ii (p. 36) 

Bharata perhaps is the author of the epitome contain¬ 
ing six thousand verses and Bharatavrddha of that 
having twelve thousand verses. 

The major portion of the Ndtyaklstra is in Anustab/i 
metre. Verses in Aryd and other metres also are 
often seen. In places we see many sentences in 
prose form. Further, in the sixth chapter, it is seen 
the work is in the form partly of aphorisms {^)9 
partly of explanatory glosses and in part again 

of dicta That is why perhaps Abhinavagupta 

calls Bharata's work, the Bharatasutra; and this is 
endorsed by Bhavabhuti who says 

(Vide Uttarai'dmacarita. Act IV). 
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Akhyativfidins: 133,134. 
Agnimitra: 186. 

Adbhuta: 90, 256, 297, 298. 
Advaita Vedanta: 300. 
Adhikarin: 173. 

Anasiiya: 65, 72. 

Anadi-sariiketa: 225. 

Anityadosa: 147. 

Anirvacaniya: 249. 

Anukarana: 124. 

Anukara: 97,112. 
Anukarabiiddhi: 113. 
Anukaranumiti: 117. 

Anukarya: 71. 

Anupalabdhi: 235, 236. 
Anubhava: 37-41,43,46,48,49,56, 
64, 65, 67, 68, 71, 87, 88, 94-96, 
100, 104,105, 108,121,133,138, 
139,141,142, J 57-159,162, 163, 
168,174, 175,177, 17 «, I8l, 190- 
192, 194, 204, 206-208, 210, 221, 
233, 250, 254, 255, 261, 284, 285. 
Anubhavana: 177. 
Anuinanapaddhati: 4. 
Anumapyanumapakabhava: 56, 
68,104. 

Anumiti: 65,103,163. 
Anumitsa: 102. 

Anuvyavasaya: 112,124. 
Anyayogavyavaccheda; 92. 
Anvitabhidhanavadin: 227. 
Aparajita: 61. 

Aparoksa: 76, 162, 225, 246. 


Aparoksajnana: 246. 
Aparoksananda: 82, 235. 
Apradhanata: 190. 

Abhidha: 32, 72, 130, 136-138, 

144-148, 150, 152,155,159,225, 
227-233, 235. 

Abhinaya: 20, 21, 26, 28, 40, 52, 
155,161,165, 204, 205, 208. 
Abhinavagupta: ll, 12, 20, 37, 
51, 52, 57- 60, 74, 75, 80, 87, 92, 
93, 97 , 100 , 108, II2, 124, 127, 
128,139,141-143, 148,152,160, 
I6i, 164, 167-169,171-173,177, 
179-189, 193-196, 200, 201, 204, 
206-210, 212, 213, 215, 216, 218, 
221-225, 234, 236, 240-243, 245, 
247, 248, 255, 259, 260, 261,265- 
279, 284-288, 290, 291, 293, 206, 
297, 300, 304. 

Abhimanavrtti: 294, 295. 
Abhivyakti: 43, 241, 243, 245. 
Abhihitanvayavadin: 227. 
Ayatharthajnana: 98. 
Ayogavyavaccheda: 92. 
Arthavrtti: 144,150,151. 
Arthapatti: 235. 

Alamkara: ll, 153,155, 161,165, 

175, 299. 

Alamkarapaddhati: 4* 
Alaihkarasastra: 3, 4,301. 
Alaukika: 106,199, 20a 
Avadharan§: 92. 

Avantivarman: 6i. 
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Avidya: 198, 242. 

Asvaghosa : 257, 258. 
Asamsargagraha: 134. 

Ahamkara : 278, 294, 295. 

Angikabhinaya; 21-24. 

Atman: 181, 198, 222, 241-247, 
271, 272, 274-279, 284, 286, 287, 
300. 

Atmagatatva: 133, 165. 
Atmajnana: 274, 280. 

Atmananda: 181, 198, 243, 245- 
247, 287, 300. 

Ananda: 295. 

Anandaghana: 242, 243. 
Anandavardhana: 5, 9, ii, 12,16, 
57, 61, 85, 86, 171, 187, 209, 214, 
225, 237-239, 259, 284, 286, 296, 
Aparajita: 6l. [299. 

Arabhati: 28,151, 266. 

Ardrata: 149. 

Alaihkarikas: lo, 57. 
Alambanavibhava: 61-64, 

94,153,191,192, 284, 290. 
Avistata; 149. 

Asvada: 46, 54, 205. 
Aharyabhinaya: 21, 23, 25, 27. 

Itivrtta: 16, 237. 

Trsyavipralambha; 153,154,155. 
Isvaranugraha: 284. 

Utkantha: 96,172. 

Utpatti: 61, 62, 64. 
Utpadyotpadakabhava: 56, 67. 
Utsaha: 70, 169, 170, 267, 272, 
278, 281. 

Uddipana (vibhava): 63, 64, 95, 
iSa, IQ2, 284. 


Uddhataprayoga: 34. 
Uddhatarasa: 34. 

Udbhata: 58, 60, 61, 86, 
Upanagarika; 151. 

Upanisad: 7, 284. 

Upama: 145. 

Upamiti: 225. 

Upadanakarana: 216. 

0 joguna: 148,149. 

Aucitya: 11, 187. 
Aucityapaddhati: 4, II. 
Autsukya: 66. 

Audbhata: 60. 

Kanva: 62, 72, 73 ,130, 135 * 
Karuna: 8 , 9 , 34 , 35 , 55 , 90, I 49 , 

191.197.199, 200, 202, 225, 226, 
256, 266, 277, 287, 294-297. 

Karma: 16, 242. 

Kavi: 85. 

Kantatva: 182. 

Kama: 242, 267. 

Karana: 63, 64,104,178. 

Karya: 68, 178. 

Kalidasa: I, 3, 26, 32, 8l, 174, 

178.199, 211, 236, 281, 285, 292, 
301. 

Kavya: 232. 

Kavyadosa: 146. 

Kavyarasa: 285. 

Kavyartha : 19, 20, 40. 

Kuntaka: 12. 

Krtrima: lOO. 

Krsnamisra: 258. 

Kaisiki: 27,151. 

Kohala: 60. 

Krodha: 70,90,169, 273, 295. 
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Khara: 170,186. 

Garuda: 282. : 

Gita: 21, 26. : 

-Guna; (poetic excellence) il,' 

147, 149 » 150, 155, 16 i, 165 ,175, 

299. 

Guna: (Sattva, etc.) 139, 140, 
142. 

Gunagunibhava: 237. 
Gu^acandra: 80. 

Gunapaddhati: 4. 

Govinda: 59. 

Gaiini-laksana: 234. 

Glani: 41, 72. 

Camatkara: 297, 298. 

Carudatta: 25, II4. 

Cit: 243. 

Cittavistara: 297. 

Cittavrtti: 245. 

Citraturaga: 93,105. 

Cinta: 190. 

Jagannatha: 4,59,132, 154,241, 
243-248, 253, 255, 287» 300. 
Janaka: 261, 281, 285. 

Jayapida: 61. 

Jatismara: 113. 

Jimutavahana : 258, 276, 279-282. 
Jugupsa: 169,273,277,278. 
Jaimini: 231. 

Jnataikasattakapadartha: 22a 

Dima: 265, 266. 
fatastha: 82. 

Tattvajnana: 268-272, 271 ^, 277, 
281, 282. 

Tattvamasi: 246. 


Tatparya^kti: 225, 227,228,234, 

.235. 

Tatasthya: 81,128,130,133, 162, 
165,180, 182, 222. 

Tauta (Bhatta): 52, 58, 59, 112, 
115, II6, 118-123,127, 183, 209.. 

Dandin: ll, 12, 70, 86,150. 
Dayavira: 280. 

Danavira: 280. 

Dilipa: 281. 

Dipt!: 148,149. 

Dirghadirghabhidhavyapara: 72, 
229, 230. 

Duhkha: 196, 22a 
Duryodhana: 80. 

Durvasas: 26,178. 

Dusyanta: 26,32,33, 45, 62, 63, 
65, 66, 71-73, 80, 81, 84, 87, 
106,121, 130-133, I35» 175, I78» 
179, 248-250, 253, 254, 269, 290. 
Dusana: 170. 

Drsya: 2. 

Dosa: 155. 

Dosadhyaya; 146. 

Draupadi: 201. 

Dharmakirti: lOO. 

Dharmavira: 280. 

Dharmasiiri: 63, 293. 

Dharmi: 24, 28. 
Dharavahikanumiti: lOl. 
Dhirodatta: 133, 248. 

Dhvani: 5, ii, 24, 
Dhvanipaddhati: 4, ll. 
Nandikesvara: 302, 303. 

Navya; 248. , 

N§takai 114. 

Natyadharmi: 24-26, 85, l88,189. 
Natyarasa: 51, 262, 263, 265, 285. 
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Natyaveda: 2,3, A 
Nayaka (Bhatta): S 7 - 59 » 

8l, 86, 127-130, 132, 133, 135, 
I38» 139, I 4 i-I 45 » 137-167,182- 
185, 207, 209-213, 248, 294, 296, 

. 300. 

Narayana: 297, 298. 
Nimittak&rana: 43, 83, 216. 
Nirapeksabhava: 191. 
Nirudhalaksana: 136. 
Nirvikalpaka (jaana): 221. 
Nirveda: 262, 263, 268 272, 279. 
Ni^ankasarngadeva: 73. 

Nispatti: 43, 56, 6l, 65-67,86,105, 
126,157, 194, 250, 254. 

Naiyayika: lOl, 102, II2, 120, 

198, 236. 

Paksa: 93, loi. 

Paksata: loi. 

Paksadharmatajftana: 94,96. 
Patanjali; 163. 

Padartha: 238, 239. 

Parasurama: 170. 

Paroksajnana: 126. 

Pathya; 21, 26. 

Panini: 54. 

Panaka: 219, 220. 

Parusa (vrtti): 151. 

Purusartha; 267, 268. 

PuvSti: 66. 

Posyaposakabhava: 70. 
Prakarana: 114. 

Prakrtivivecana: 25. 

Prajriaparamita: 282. 
Pratityupayavaikalya: 188. 
Pratyaksa: 52,103,106,163,164. 
Prabhakarabhatta: 84, 85, 103, 
104, ic8, II2, 128,134,159,161, 
219, 298. 


Pramana: 236. 

Prayojanavati (laksana): 136. 
Pravrtti: 24, 27, 28,187,188,189* 
Prasada (guna): 148. 

Priyamvada: 65, 72. 

Priti: 62, 63. 

Preyan: 288, 289. 

Bana: 292. 

Balakrsna: 48. 

Bibhatsa: 151, 200^ 256, 266, 278. 
Buddha: 257. 

Bodhisattva: 282. 
Brahmacaitanya: 289. 

Brahma: 2, 3, 302. 

Brahmananda: lio, 141, 142, 

193* 

Bhakti (rasa): 288- 290. 
Bhagnavarana cit: 241, 243. 
Bhaya: 169, 273, 294, 295. 
Bhayanaka: 191, 200, 202, 256, 
266, 285, 294, 296. 

Bharata (sage): 3 6,1015,17,19, 
20, 21, 27 32, 34 48, 50, 5l» 53, 
55 58, 60, 61, 65, 67-69, 71, 75, 
86, 88, 89,97, 104, 114,123-1I6, 
145,150, J57, 165-167,171,174, 
177,188, 193, 194, 204-210, 212, 
214, 215, 240, 241, 247, 252, 253, 
258, 261, 262, 265, 266, 268, 269, 
270, 272, 273, 284-286, 288, 293, 
298, 300-304. 

Bharata (D^arathi): 257, 276. 
Bharatavrddha: 304. 

Bhartrhari; 154. 

Bhavabhuti: 32,199, 296, 304. 
Bhagatyagalak.^na: 135. 
Bh^maha: ll, 12, 86. 
Bharatavarsa: 4. 
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Bharati (vrtti)“: 27. 

Bhava: 10, 16, 18-24, 31, 36-41, 
43» 49, 56, 64, 65, 89, 90, 106, 

. 121,123; 138,177, 185,187-189, 

: 195, 194 / 204-208, 2II, 212, 263, 
294,295. 

Bhavakatva: 130, 131, 135, 137, 
138,140,141, 143-145,147,150, 
152, 155 / 157-161,167,184.185. 

Bhavana: 131,144, 249, 250. 

Bhasavidhana: 25. 

Bhima: 80, II8, l6a 

Bhuktivadin: 130. 

Bhoga: 139, 141, 157 / 161-164, 
183. 

Bhogakrttva: 139 - 145 / 155 / 157 - 
162,167,185. 

Bhoja: 291-296. 

Bhojyabhojakabhava: 56,157. 

Madhusudanasarasvati: 199, 200, 
289, 290. 

Manu: 302. 

Maramatabhatta: 59, 146, 149, 

154, 241, 288. 

Malayavati: 282. 

Mahakavya: 260. 

Mahavakya: 246. 

Mahimabhatta: 12, 223. 

Manikyacandra: 90. 

Madhurya: 144,148,149. 

Manasasaksatkara; 221. 

Malati *.82.: 

Malavika: 82. 

Mukhyarthabadha: 136, 233. 

Menaka: 269. 

Moksa: 198, 242, 267, 269, 273, 

Yatharthajnana: 98. 

Yukta; 222. 


Yunjana: 222. 

Yoga: 14a 

Yogin: ito, 1 13, 140, Hh 198, 
222, 243-246, 272. 

Rati: 62-64, 67, 70,169, 225, 226, 
249, 267, 272, 288, 294. 

Rasa: l, 3, 5, 6, 8-14, 16-24, 28, 
31 / 32 t, 34-36, 39 / 40, 43 / 44-52, 
55/ 56, 58,62, 65, 69-72, 74, 75, 
84 . 86 , 88 - 91 / 97 / 104 / 105, HO, 
113,123,124,128,132, 139,145, 
147,148/ 150 - 153 / 155 / 157 - 159 / 
162,166-168, 172,173,178, 181, 
185, 187,188,190-192, 194-197/ 
199, 200, 202,204, 206,207, 210- 
213, 215-219, 223-225, 228, 231- 
234, 236-239/ 242, 243, 245, 247, 
249, 250, 253 - 257 / 259-270, 273 / 
274, 276-278, 281, 283, 285-299/ 
303* 

Rasacarvana: 246 

Rasapaddhati: 4, 6,9-12,302,303. 

Rasabhukti: 57, 129. 

Rasasutra; 13, 32, 43, 46, 49, 53, 
57/ 58, 60, 65, 67, 71, 86, 90,104, 
157,193, 204, 208-210, 212, 214, 
217, 218, 247, 250, 254. 

Rasanumiti: 57,90. 

Rasabhivyakti: 57. 

Rasasvada: 10, 49, 52, 2io, 224, 

243. 247/ 249. 

Rasotpatti: 57, 75. 

Rajacudamanidiksita: 59, 110, 
201,202, 247. 

Rajasekhara: 61, 303. 

Rama: 22,33, 42 , 55 / 81-83,91- 
93, 96, 98, 108, no, 113. 114, 
119, 121,122,124,137/170,186, 
201,249^252,257. 
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Ramacandra: 8a 
Ravana: 124,171. 

RUi: 144,150,152,155.175, 299- 
Ritipaddhati: 4. 

Rudrata: 86. 

Rupaka : 303. 

Rupagosvajnin: 289. 

Romanca: 41, 42. 

Raudra; 70,90, 97,151, 200, 256. 
266, 274, 280, 296. 

Laksana: 72, 130, 135-138, 144 , 
159, 225, 229, 231-234. 
Laksmana: 22. 

Lajja: 211. 

Lokadharmi: 24, 25, 27, 85, 87, 
157,158,187,188. 

Lollata (Bhatta); 57-61, 63, 65- 
68, 70, 71, 74-91, 99,106,107, 
126-129,142,164,167, 209, 213, 
223, 249, 255, 300. 

Laukika: 199, 200, 221. 

Laulya; 288, 289. , 

Vakroktipaddhati: 4. 
Vasantasena: 114. 

Vakyartha: 238, 239, 
Vacikabhinaya: 21, 22. 

Vatsalya: 288, 289. ; 

Vamana: li, 12, 86. 

Valin: 83,170. 

Valmiki: 5,7-n, 81; 200, 25/^296. 
Vasana: 50,168, 236. 

Vikalpa (jftana): 163. 
Vigalitavedyantara: 243, 287* 
Vighnabahulapratiti: 180. 
Vidheyata: 23a 

Vipralambha: 34, io6, 191, 197, 
281. 

Vibhava; 37-41, 43,44,46,48,49, 


55 , 56,62-65, 68, 71, 72, 75 , 8l« 
82, 87, 88, 90, 94-96, 100, 104, 
105,-108, no, 118,129,133,137- 
140,142,143,149,157-159, 163, 
164,168,177, 178, l8l, 190, 193. 
194, 204,206, 208, 210, 212,215- 
219,221-225, 232-234,239,244, 
246-250, 253-255, 261, 268-273. 
Vibhavana: 177. 

Vibhavadisamvalitapratiti: 218,. 

239. 

Virahavipralambha: 155. 
Visistavakyartha: 234. 

Visesana: 246. 

Visesya: 246. 

Visvanatha: 59, 140, 297, 298*. . 
Visaya: 103,108. 
Visayavesavaivasya: 180. 
Visariivadipravrtti: 99. 

Vismaya; 90,169, 273, 297, 298. 
Vitavighnapratiti: 176,180, 241. 
Vira; 70,140, 172, 256, 273, 274, 
278, 280, 283. 

Vrtti: 24, 27, 28, 86,150-152, 155, 
175,189. 

Veda: 2, 13, 21. 

Vedanta: 223, 241. 

Vedantadesika: 258. 

Vedantin: 57,242,243, 246, 247,. 

274, 289. 

Vairagya; 269. 

Vyangya: 218. 
Vyangyavyanjakabhava: 57. 
Vyanjaka: 218. 

Vyanjana: 72,145, 158-I60, 229, 
230, 250, 252. 

Vyatirekalamkara: 155. 
Vyabhicaribhava: 18, 37-39, 41, 
43-46, 49, 66^ 71, 75 , 88, 90, 94 - 
96, 104, 105, 108, 139,142, X57* 
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171,172,177» 178, i8i, 190-192, 
194, 210-212, 233, 250, 254» 255, 
261, 263, 268, 270-272, 276 279, 
283, 284, 288. 

Vyapti: 96 , 223 . 

Vyapyavyapakabhava: 104, 105. 
Vyasa; 5, 9, 26, 284, 286. 

Sakara: 25. 

Sakuntala: 33,45, 62,63, 65, 65 , 
71-73180,106, 129,130-133* 135, 
^ 175, 248-250, 253, 254* 269, 290. 
Sankhacuda: 258,282. 
Sabdavrtti: 144,150, 151. 

Sama: 169,260, 261,263. 270,277, 
281, 283-285. 

Santarasa: 35, 149, 247, 256-281, 
283-288, 291. 

Sabdabodha: 108, 225. 
Sabdaparoksa: 223, 246. 
Saradatanaya: 295. 

Sibi: 257. 

Siva: 302. 

Suddhacaitanya: 242. 
Sunyadrsti: 96. 

Srngara (rasa): 6, 45, 68, 70, 72, 

89,97,146,149,151,172.196, 
225, 226, 256, 262, 265-267, 273, 
277, 281, 283, 285-287, 289, 292, 
^ 294, 295. 

Srngarin: 267. 

Soka: 8, 90, 169, 226, 273, 294, 
^ 295. 

Srania: 41. 

Sravya: 2,155. 

Sri Sankuka: 5, 7, 58-61, 75, 87- 
93,97-106,108-110,112, H5-120, 
123-129, 142,164, 167, 194 * 195* 
209, 213, 222-224, 235, 255 * 300. 
Sriharsa: 258, 281, 283.* 


Srutikatutva: 144. 

Samghatana: 144,150. 

Sambhoga: 34, 106, 281. 
Sathyoga: 46, 56, 67-69, 86,104, 
126,157* 193 * 250, 254 - 
Samvidavisranti: 19b. 
Samvidvisranti: 186,196. 
Samsaya: 92, 190. 
Sathsargagraha: 134. 

Samskara: 172. 

Sattvaguna: 139, 140, 142, 143, 
157,159,160, 185. 

Samadhi: 246. 

Samuparanjana: 177. 
Samuhalambana (jnana): 218. 
Savikalpaka (jnana): 221. 
Sahakarikarana; 66,178. 
Sahrdaya : 32, 35, 47, 48, 52,131- 

133* 137* 141* 143* 144* 148,149. 

159, 161, 169, 173-178, 180,182, 
184,185,188,192, 193, 196, 198, 
200, 204-208, 211, 214, 221, 226, 
234-237, 239-242, 244-246, 248- 
250, 252-256, 268, 289, 290, 296, 
297. 

Sahrdayatva; 48, 102, 211, 248. 
250. 

Saihkhya: 57, 139, 165, 196. 
Sattvati (vrtti): 27, 226. 
Sattvikabhava: 38-41,43-45. 
Sattvikabhinaya: 2l, 40. 

Sadrsya jnana: 119. 

Sadhana: 94, ioi. 
Sadharanikarana: 135, 179, 207, 
248. 

Sadhya: loi. 

Sapeksabhava: 191. 
Samanadhikaranya: 76-78,10/. 
Sanilnyagunayoga: 207. 
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S^itya^stra: 4. 

Siddhi: 28, 29,47. 

Sita: 22, 33, 35, 55 , 80, 82, 96,113, 
II4,122,129, 131,137,171, 199, 
201, 2u2, 249. 

Sukumaraprayoga: 34. 

Sukumararasa: 34. 

Sukha: 220. 

Stambha: 41,42. 

Sthayibhava: 18, 38, 39, 43-50, 
64-71, 74, 88-91, 97, 103-105, 
108, 123,139,141,143, 151,157, 
158,166,168, 169, 171-173,177, 
179-181,183, 185, 186,188,189, 
190-192, 194-196, 204-206, 208, 


210,215, 216-223, 242 246, 256, 
258, 260-263, 268-278, 281, 283, 
284, 288-290, 296. 

Sneha: 288, 289. 

Sphutatvabhava: 188. 

Smrti: 141. 

Svaprakasa: 242. 

Sveda: 41,42. 

Hasa: 169, 272. 

Hasya : 89, 256, 265, 266, 272. 
Hrdayagranthi: 188. 
Hrdayasamvada: 187. 
Hemacandra: 41, 42, 58, 61,90, 
286. 


INDEX OF ENGLISH TERMS 


A 

Absorption: 29,137,148,149, 297, 

Abstract: 142,175,176,178,179. 

Achilles; 27. • 

Action: 3, 20-23, 28, 123, 131, 
145,188, 189, 205, 208, 213, 242, 
243, 263, 285. 

Acoustics: 31. 

Actor: 23, 25, 28,48, 73-76, 78, 
81, 82, 84, 88, 91-98, 100,102, 
103,105-108, 110-II9, 121-124, 
128,130, 138, 174, 193, 195, 263, 
264, 302. 

Actress: 73,94-96,100, 118. 

Adaptation: ll. 

Adaptationistic-method: ll. 

Adbhuta-synthesis: 297, 298. 

Adequacy: 11, 24, 27. 

Aeschylus: 5. 

Aesthetic appeal: 188. 


Aesthetic aspect: 224. 

Aesthetic enjoyment: 139, 205, 
208, 217, 224, 244, 267, 297. 

Aesthetic experience: 253. 

Aesthetic pleasure: 1,4, 6, 39, 
47 , 58 -60, 78, 80, 85, III, I13, 
125, 126,142, 160, 165, 171,173, 
176,177, 180, 182,183,186, I^, 
208, 213-220, 224, 225, 227, 236, 
240, 242, 243, 246, 252, 255, 256, 
260-262, 264, 267, 285, 286, 299. 

Aesthetic satisfaction: 6,13,176, 
217, 224, 226, 227. 

Aesthetics: 5, 86, 125, 224. 

Affection: 62, 63. 

Agathon: 26. 

Alcibiades: 125. 

Alden, R. M.: 156. 

Alliterating sounds: 151. 

Analogy: 81,105, IIO, 120, 219, 
242, 244. 
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Ang«r: 26, 27, 41,90,97,108,126, 
169,170,173, I7«)» 190. 260, 275, 
283, 293. 

Anumana-method: 12. 

Anxiety: 45, 68, 96, 172, 188. 
Aristotle: 5,14, 15 » 26, 125, 202. 
Art-critic: 9. 

Artist: 25, 25 , 29, 30,91,206,228, 
292, 298. 

Artistic conception: 229. 

Artistic imagination: 25 . 
Arviragous: 48. 

B 

Beaumont: 193. 

Belarius: 48. 

Bhattas: 234. 

Blissful consciousness: 241, 242. 
Bristling hair: 95. 

Buffoon: 264. 

Burning pestles: 193. 

Byron; 52. 

C 

Causality: 68,84,86, 212, 2l6,218. 
Celia: 65. 

Charles: 65. 

Chaucer: 29. 

Cognition based on likeness: 93. 
Cognition of imitation: 114. 
Cognition of similarity: I2u, I2i. 
Cognition of similitude : 120,225. 
Collocation of words and ideas : 

149,150. 

Concentration : 180, 186, 197, 272, 
287. 

Consummation: 44,46»^7, 67. 
Contemplation; 190, 191. 


Contemplative philosopher: 264. 
Convention: 225. 

Conventional meaning: 228. 
Costumes: 23, 25,105,188. 
Courthope: 5,15,125, 226. 
Creative artist: 9,124, 257. 
Creative faculty: 7. 

Creative geniuses: 5. 

Creative literature: 5, 258, 260. 
Critical element: 6. 

Critical literature: 4. 

Critical scholar: 5. 

Critical tradition: 5. 

Criticism: 8l, 90, 115, 127, 128, 
132,158, 164, 214, 241, 252. 
Critic : 4, 5, 7 » 48, 72 , 78, 80, 

93, 98, 102, 107, 113, 122, 125, 
128,130,132, 158,163,165,168, 
174,183,194» 201, 224, 240, 248, 
256, 258, 260, 268, 280, 297. 

Croc e-Benedetto: 187. 

Cyprus: 29, 

D 

Dance: 265. 

Dancing : 264, 265, 301. 

Defect: 8l, 106, 128, 130, 133, 
134, 162, 165, 182, 248-250, 253, 

255. 

Delectation: l8, 50. 
Delectationistic method: 10,108. 
Delight: 2, 3,14, 96, 99,103, 106, 
107, III, 169, 229. 

Demerits: 76, 146. 

Denotation: 130. 

De Quincey: I. 

Determinate knowledge: 221,222. 
Determinate perception: 222. 
Desire: 242, 267, 279, 284, 286 . 
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Dhvani-theorists: I4S> 240. 

Dialogue: 3, 21 22, 26. * 

Direct experience: 141. 

Direct perception: 189, 246. 

Direct perception from words: 
223, 246. 

Disgust : 78* 109, 169, 251, 252, 
256, 257, 273, 277, 278. 

Distraction: 180, l8l, 184, 193, 
195-198, 204, 217, 244, 275, 281. 

Doubt: 92,191. 

Drama: 2, 4, 10,11-18, 2D, 21, 24, 
25 , 28, 30-32, 34-37, 39, 46-52, 
58-60, 78, 81,103, 104,109,123, 
130,131,135, 137.138, I 43 » I 44 » 
147,148,150, 156-158, I 6 l, 162^ 
165,171,178, I 8 l, 185, 189,196, 
198, 202-205, 207-209, 213, 220, 
240,245,246,248,249,251,256, 
258, 262,265, 266,267,275,280, 
283,285,286. 

Dramatist: 16, 24-26,4S, 168,186, 
189-191, 193 - 

Dramaturgy : >301. 

Dreaming state; 275. 

Drury lane: 29. 

Dryden: 29. 

E 

Efficient cause: 43. 

Ego: 294, 295. 

Egoism: 278, 280, 281. 

Egoistic impulses: 243. 

Embellishers: 145, 152. 

Emotion; 8-10,14-19, 21, 32-34, 
66, 74» 75, 77, 80-82, 84, 87, 95, 
103,112,116,118, 126,128, 129, 
132,134,138, 142, 146,148-150, 
152,153, 162 - 165 , 170,172,179, 


180, 191,193, 203, 204, 242, 243,. 
249, 250, 256, 264, 274, 280, 287, 
289, 293, 294. 

Emotional appeal; I, lO, 13, 297. 
Emotional delight: 31. 

Emotional element: 10, ll, I7^ 
19, 300. 

Emotional felicity; 25, 27, 31. 
Emotional pleasure : 6,12, 27, 28, 
30, 31,167, 182. 

Energy: 275. 

Ennui: 140. 

Enthusiasm: 50,169,252, 256, 257, 
267, 272, 273, 278-281, 283, 286. 
Epic: 16, 26, 186, 187, 258. 
Epic-poet: l6. 

Erotic : 33, 143. 

Eternal bliss: 247, 267, 273, 274.. 
Eternal truth: 273, 279. 

Euripides: 5. 

Exhaustion: 172. 

Exhilaration: 50. 

F 

Faculty of imagination: 124. 
False knowledge: 85, 109. 

False cognition: 99, 109, 126. 
Fancied emotion: 253. 

Fanciful imagination: 248, 250. 
Fear: 15, 41, 74 , 77 , 78 , 107, 169,. 
179,190, 202, 203, 251, 256, 257 

273, 275. 

Fictitious: 78, 116. 

Figurative language: 276. 
Figurative meaning: 229. 

Figure of speech: 6, ll, 143, 145, 

152,153,155, 299. 

Fine arts: 125. 

Flaring: 148, 149. 
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Fletcher; 193. 

Fruitful action: lOO. 

G 

Gastronomical treatises: 299. 
Gaunt: 26. 

Generalisation: 75,135,136,162, 
164,165,175,176,179, 206, 207. 
Generation: 43, 57, no, 253. 
Gesticulation: 189. 

Gestures; 26, 27, 73, 94, 282. 
Goethe: 143. 

Grief: 8, 42, 53,121,126,143,169, 
188,198, 229, 251, 256, 257, 273, 
277, 287, 289, 290, 293. 

Group cognition: 2i8. 
Guiderious; 48. 

H 

Hal (Prince); 201. 

Hamlet: 50. 

Harshness of expression; 144. 
Harshness of sounds: 146, 147. 
Hatred; 290. 

Hearsay knowledge : 109. 

Hero; 73. 

Herodotus: 125. 

Heroic scene: 149. 

Heroine: 73. 

Heroism: 174. 

Histrionics: 301, 303. 
Holinsheds: 26. 

Homer: 27. 

Horace: 189. 

Horrible scene; 107,143,149. 
Horripilation: 41,42, 45. 

Horror; 86, I06, 129, 142, 196, 
200, 201, 246. 


Hotspur: 201. 

Hudson: 156. 

Humour: 6, 256, 257. 

Humourous; 143. 

1 

lago: 120. 

Idealisation: 124. 

Idealism: 24, 85. 

Identification: 73,134, 250, 252^ 

253. 

Idolise: 282. 

Illustration: 15, 62, 64-66,68, 76, 
77, 99,109, 118,172, 271. 
Images: 290. 

Imagination: 8, 32,114, 245, 250. 
Imaginative power: 85. 
Imaginative truth: 25. 

Imitation: II2. 113,115,118, 12 I,. 
122 124, 203. 

Imitation-theory: 59 ,.I 22 -I 24 . 
Imitative faculty: 105. 
Impersonal: 141, I43, 165, 177, 
184,185, 300. 

Impression: 50,168,169,171, 178, 
179,189, 191, 193,198, 204, 208, 
236, 240, 241, 250. 

Imprint: 289, 290. 

Impropriety: 66,138, 285. 
Incongruities: 272. 

Indefinable: 249-251. [222. 

Indeterminate (knowledge): 221,. 
Indirect cognition: • 235. 
Individualise: 131,137. 
Individuality: 176,181,193. . 
Inference : 23 , 57, 65, 66, 68, 87, 
91, 93-97,101-I05,107^111,116- 
II8,128,129, 163, 216, 217, 223, 
224, 235, 255,266, 300. 
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Inflammation: 34, 

Instinct: 8, lo, 18,34, 50, 55 . 149 . 
167,170,171, 173, 182. 240, 256, 
257, 261, 264, 275, 276, 281, 287. 
Instrumental cause: 216. 
Intellectual observation: 26. 
Intensification: 66, 70, 89, 90. 
Invalid (knowledge): 73-75, 9 I, 
98, 99, 109, no, 117, 119, 120, 
134 - 

Invalidity: 99. 

Irony: 228. 

Irving: 120. 

J 

Jealousy; 260. 

K 

Karuna-synthesis; 296, 297. 
Katharsis: 202. 

Kean: 120. 

Knowledge by similitude: 119. 

L 

Lack of reasonableness: 186. 
Lancaster: 26. 

Lancelot Gobbo: 171, 

Laughter: 169, 272. 

Law of probability: 187. 

Literal meaning: 229. 

Literary appreciation: 7. 
Literary artist: 143, 250. 
Literary critic: IP, 58,182, 214, 
241. 

Literary criticism: 4-7, 9, lO, 12, 
35, 36, 66, 68, 86, 94 . 125 , 209, 
224, 240, 257, 299-302. 


Litei*ary enjoyment: 229. 
Literary graces; 144. 

Literary pleasure: 55, 299. 
Literary prosperity: 299. 
Literary specimen: 6. 

Literature: I-4, 6, lO, 52, 84,173, 

174, 200-202, 251, 252, 280, 286, 
299, 300. 

Literature of instruction : l, 2. 
Literature of power: 1-4, 126. 
Local colour: 27, 28. 

Love: 33, 41, 45 . 62-68, 72-84, 89, 
91, 93. 94. 96, 97. 102-104, 106- 
lio, 112-116,121, 126, 128-130, 
132, 133,137. 142, 148,149, 152, 
153.158,159, 165, 169, 170, 173. 

175, 176, 224, 246, 249, 250, 253, 
254, 256, 257, 259, 267, 272, 273, 
275 277, 279, 281-2B3, 285, 287, 
289, 290, 292, 293. 

Love scene: 33, 78, 80, 82, 83, 
107, 129, 149. 251. 

Ludicrous: 27. 

Lyric poet: 16. 

M 

Machanical imitation: 124. 
Machanical mimic: 124. 
Make-belief: 100. 

Manifestation: 15, 21 23, 37, 38, 
42,46, 49.65,96. 115, II6, 122, 
123,133. 159. 241^244, 279. 
Material cause: 216, 238, 239. 
Material prosperity: 267. 
Material world: 281. 

Matthew Arnold: 50. 

Mediate knowledge: 126. 
Meditation: 198, 242, 244. 
Melting: 34, 35,148,149, 17 °. 
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Memory: 114. 

Mental cognition: 253, 254. 
Mental condition: 37 ~ 4 i» 49 f 54 t 

63, 64, 67, 70, 87, 88,91, 97,102, 
103,106 108, 110-112, 114-117. 
119,121 123, 128-131, 133,137, 
138,141-143, 149, 157-159, 162, 
168 172, 177, 178,18l, 182, 191, 
196, 205, 226, 267, 268, 277, 284, 
290. 

Mental perception: 181, 185, 204, 
208, 223. 

Mental vision: 245, 249. 

Merits: 76. 

Metaphor: 2, 6, 210, 216, 228. 
Methods of literary criticism: 

4, 6. 

Method of Rasa : 6. 

Method of Suggestion: ll. 
Mimicry: 25. 

Minor term: 93. 

Misapprehended knowledge: 80. 
Misapprehension: 270, 271. 
Misery: 22, 33, 55, 78, 89 , 190, 
200,252, 273. 

Moderns: 248, 249, 251. 
Momentariness: 103,110. 

Moods: 171. 

Moor: 29. 

Music : 3, 21, 26, 30-32, 145, 155, 
165, 178, 180, 188, 208, 264, 265, 
282, 301. 

Mythical pigeons: 280. 

N 

Negative premises: 166; 
Negative side of bliss: 197. 
Neutrality: 106, 128, 130, 133, 
134, 162,165. 


Non-dramatic poetry: 188. 
Non-objective: 225. 
Non-percsptional knowledge: 

223. 

O 

Objectivity: 182. 

Observation: 116,124, 176, 178^ 
182, 183, 195, 215, 276. 

Obstacles: 180,185-190, 192,196,. 

198, 208, 216, 221, 241-244, 300. 
Ordinary perception: 221. 
Organism: 299, 300. 

Original character: 74-77, 80-82,. 
84, 87, 88, 91, 97, 98,105,106, 
112-115,118,123,128, 130, 134 
138, 162, 193 -195,199, 252. 
Orlando: 62, 65. 

Oscillation: 196. 

P 

Particularities: 131, 160. 

Passions: 260, 261. 

Pathetic scenes: 33, 78, 80, 107,. 

142, 143, 149, 252. 

Pathetic situation: 148, 199, 
Pathos: 6 , 8 , 9, 33 - 35 , 55 , 83, 84^ 
86, IO6-IO8, 129, 133,142, 148, 
149,158,165, 196, 198, 200* 202, 
220, 23U, 246, 252, 256, 275, 283, 
297 - 

Perception : 79, 95, 103, 106, 107, 
no, 113,134, 165,168,179,180, 
181,183,185, 186; 188,189,192,. 
193,198, 216, 221-223, 236, 248. 
Perceptional cognition: 163. 
Personal bliss: lOO. 

Personal element: 20a 
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Personal pleasure: 93, 99, 109, 
162, 235. 

Personal possessions: 141. 

Perspiration: 22, 41, 42, 45, 95. 

Philanthropist: 279. 

Philosophy of aesthetic pleasure: 
1,4, 6, 247, 300. 

Philosophy of aesthetic satis¬ 
faction: 252. 

Philosophy of aesthetics: 5. 

Philosophy of literature: 4. 

Photographic: 25. 

Photography: 125. 

Piety : 263, 265, 290. 

Pity: 7 , 8,15, 29, 30, 50, 55 ,170, 
203, 273. 

Play: 174, 212, 224, 283, 285, 286, 
298, 299. 

Playwright: 15, 21, 26, 81, 189, 
192. 

Pleasure-lover: 264. 

Plot: I4 ~i6, 72,114,237,239. 

Plot-structure: 17. 

Pluto: I. 

Poem: 13-15, 19 , 20,32, 47,49, 
60, 103, 130, 143, 152, 153, 
158,159,168, 173, 174, 200, 204, 
212, 218, 244, 256. 

Poet: 7 - 9 , l6, 17, 25-27, 85, 86, 
125,144,149, 153,155,168, 175, 
185,186,189,190, 191, 213, 230, 
267, 271, 281, 283, 297. 

Poetic cognition: 254. 

Poetic demerit: 144, 146. 

Poetic devices: 185. 

Poetic emotion: 256. 

Poetic excellence: 144. 

Poetic expression: 252. 

Poetic heart: 174. 

Poetical language: 167. 


Poetic truth : 84. 

Poetics; 202. 

Poetry: I-7, 9-13, 17 -19, 28, 32, 
34,35,39,46,49, 50,51,58, 59 , 
75, 85, 104, )25, 130-132, 135, 
137,138,144-150,152, 153, 155 “ 
159, 161,162, 165,168,171,178, 
181,184, 185,193,196, 198,202 
207, 209, 211, 213, 215, 220, 223, 
240, 245-249, 251, 253, 254, 256, 
262, 267, 275, 280. 

Portia: 22. 

Portrait painter: 26. 
Presumptive cognition: 235. 
Principles:of literary criticism: 5. 
Probability: 186. 

Probandtim : 102,104,163, 223. 
Prohans : 87, 94 96 , lOI, 104, 163, 
223. 

Proleptic sense: 217, 

Prolepsis: 210. 

Propriety: 24, 27,44, 84, 171,186, 
187. 

Prosaic translation: 184. 
Psychological truth: 166. 
Psychologist: 195, 220. 

Puranas: 3,170, 258, 267. 

Puranic figures: 124. 

Pure consciousness: 242-244, 

271, 274. 

Q 

Quietism: 260-265. 

R 

Rage; 8o, n8,147,170,230, 256, 
257.273,289. 

Ralph: 193. 
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Rasa-realisation: li, 24, 30, 32, 
35 .48, 55 . 56, 58, 59 . 61, 71. 76, 
103,106, no, 127,143,167,171, 

179.181.187, 204, 213,221, 223, 
225, 230-238,241,242, 248,250, 
290,297, 300 - 

Rasa-theorists: 127,165. 
Reaction: 29. 

Realisation of Rasa: 10, 13, 30, 
31, 35 , 36, 39 , 40, 43 , 47 , 52, 54 , 
58, 91, 105, no, 146, 148, 151, 

165.186.187, 205, 207, 218, 219, 
221, 222, 225, 228, 230, 235, 239, 
250, 298. 

Realism: 24, 85, 186, 187. 
Realistic: 24, 25, 95 , 189. 
Recollection: 84,141, 236, 238. 
Reflection: 17. 

Reflex: 97,105. 

Remembrance: 134. 
Renunciation : 169,170,173, 262, 
268, 272, 277, 280, 281, 284. 
Representation: 24, 25, 28, 29, 
84, 87, 102, 105, 107, no, III, 
119,128,168, 186,190, 202, 217, 
236, 244, 303. 

Resemblance: 75,120. 
Responsive: 188, 285. 

Responsive critic: 96. 
Responsiveness: 206. 

Restrictive determination: 92. 
Revelation: 43,46, 57, 128, 145, 
2I0-2I2, 215, 218, 229, 241, 242, 
243 - 

Rosalind: 62, 65. 

S 

Saihhitas: 7. 

Santa-synthesis: 287. 


Sarcasm: 228. 

Scenic arrangements: 175. 
Scott: 52. 

Self-luminous: 242. 
Self-sacrifice: 282. 

Semblance:97,105,112, II 5 -II 9 » 
I 2 I. 

Sentiment: 6,146. 

Shakespeare: 26. 

Shelley: 3. 

Shrewsbury: 201. 
Side-long-look: 95. 

Simile: 6, 145,152“I55. 
Similitude: II8,120. 

Simulating faculty: 105. 
Singulars: 125. 

Soliloquy: 22. 

Sophocles: 5. 

Sorrow: 80, 90,103,107,142,155, 
176,190,199, 200, 251, 252. 

Soul: I, 5, 8, 9, II, I 3 - 2 D, 113,152, 
153,166, 237, 238, 300. 
Spectator: 76 78, 80-84,87, 91- 
93, 95, 96, 99, 101-107, 109-111, 
113-121,124,126, 128-133, 137, 
138,140-143, 150,151,157,16^ 

164,166-168,173, 174, 179, 181, 
186 191,193-195, 199, 201, 202, 
205, 206, 208, 211, 216, 218, 248- 
^ 254, 263, 264, 285, 296, 298. 
Srngara-synthesis: 291, 294-296. 
Stage-make-up: 23, 24, 26, 32, 

105,115. 

Stupefaction: 22, 41, 42. 

Stylistic devices: 144,299. 
Subject (paksa); 87, 93-96, 102. 
Subjetive pleasure : 73,74, 93, 
Suggestion: 5,12, III, 299, 300. 
Suggestive method: 224. 
Superimposed cognition: 254. 
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Superimposed knowledge: 255. 
Superimposition: 79, 88,106,126, 

253, 275, 300. 

Supreme bliss: 242 244, 246, 271, 
272, 274 - 
Surprise : 298. 

Suspicion: loi. 

Sweetness: 144, 147, 149. 

Sydney: 3. 

Syllogism: 93. 

Syllogistical knowledge: 94. 
Sympathetic emotion: 18. 
Sympathetic imagination: 123, 
I87. 

Sympathetic reader: 47, 268. 
Sympathetic response: 264. 
Sympathetic spectator: 142. 
Sympathy: 47. 

Synecdoche: 27. 

Synthesis: II, 260, 296, 299. 

T 

Terror: 80. 

Theatre : 18, 25, 31, 35, 48, Sh 55 , 
72, 78, 80, 82-84, lOl, 102,108, 
112,117, 126,129,132,133,141, 
178,179, 188, 189, 191,193, 255, 
263, 265. 

Theatrical arrangements: 185. 
Theme: 187, 258 266, 293, 303. 
Tragedy: 14, 15 , 26, 35, 203, 297. 
Tragic action: 202. 

Tragic incident: 202. 

Tragic play: 202. 

Tragic pleasure: 128,165. 
Tragic scene: 83. 

Tranquillity: 263-265. 


Transcendental: ll, 32,199, 218,, 
220-223, 225, 272. 
Transmigratory: 113. 

U 

Ultimate truth ; 268, 280. 
Unaesthetic: 188. 

Universal: 125,133, 137, 179,181, 
204, 249. 

Universal love : 280. 

Universal service: 286. 
Universalisation: 134, 248. 
Unresponsiveness 148. 

V 

Vakrokti-method: 12. 

Valid cognition: 92, 98, 270. 
Valid knowledge: I19. 

Valour: 83,133, 170, 173, 230. 
Venice: 29. 

Verbal cognition: 225. 
Verisimilitude: 25. 

Verlaine: 226. 

Vigorous Rasa: 266. 
Visualisation: 189, 221. 

W 

Waking state: 275. 

Winchester: 182, 226. 

Wonder: 90, 190, 256, 257, 273,. 
275, 283, 298. 

Y 

Yogic perception: 222. 
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[The index includes books mentioned, quoted a,nd discussed 
in the various pa^es of this work.] 

SAli^SKRT 


Agnipurana: p. 301. 

Adbhutadarpana; p. 298. 

Advaitasiddhi: p. 199. 

Abhijnanasakuntala: pp. 26, 32,33, 45, 62, 63, 65,66, 71-73, 80, 81, 
174,178, 179, 236, 298. 

Abhinavabharati: pp. 20, 37, 51.52, 57 *60, 75, 84, 87, 89, 90 , 93 » 
97, 100, 108,115, 117,118, 120, 122 124,127, 131, 139, 143,163, 
164,170-173.175-177. I79'I«1,183,186-190, 195 -197. 201, 212, 
216, 218, 221, 224, 236, 247, 258-260, 265 -268, 270, 271, 274, 275, 
277, 278, 282, 283, 287, 288, 304. 

Astadhyayi: p. 54. 

Ascaryacudamani: p. 298. 

Uttararamacarita: pp. 32, 199, 296, 304. 

Rgveda: p. 6. 

Ekavali: pp. 223, 292. 

Kadambari: p. 52. 

Kavyakautuka: pp. 52, 59, 112, 127. 

Kavyadarpana : pp. 108,110, III, 202, 247. 

Kavyaprakasa: pp. 136,146,149,151, 288. 

Kavyapradipa: pp. 79, III, 137. 

Kavyapradipatika : pp. 137,138. 

Kavyapradipoddyota; p. 141. 

Kavyamimathsa; pp, 61, 303. 

Kavyadarsa: pp. I, 70,150, 229. 

Kavyaniisasana : pp. 41,42, 58, 59 , 61, 90, 278, 286. 
Kumarasambhava: pp. 211, 226. 

Krsnakarnamrta: p. 48. 

Candraloka; p. i. 

Chandogyopanisad: pp. 135, 246. 

Tautravartika: p. 136. 

Taittiriyopanisad: pp. 245,295. 
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Dasarupaka: p. 23 S* 

Dhvanidhvaihsagrantha: pp. 127, 209. 

Dhvanyaloka: pp. 5 , 8, 9 .16,18, 34, 85, 86,146, 148, 151, I 55 , i/i, 
184,187, 233, 237-240, 259, 286, 296. 

Nagananda : pp. 258, 278-283, 285, 286. 

Natyadarpana: pp. 79, 80, 200, 201, 293. 

Natyasastra: pp. 2, 3, 5, lO, 13 I 7 » I 9 " 3 i» 35 49 » 53 . 56 , 58-61, 

69, 97, 104,112,127,150,157.165, 174, 191. 194. 205, 207-210, 
215, 217, 226, 258, 259, 265, 265, 269, 270, 284, 293, 298, 301-304- 
Prataparudriya: p. 151. 

Prabodhacandrodaya: p. 258. 

Buddhacarita: p. 257. 

Brhadaranyakopanisad: p. 295. 

Bhagavadbhaktirasayana: pp. 199,200, 289-291. 
Bhagavadbhaktisudharnava: p. 289. 

Bhagavata: p. 258. 

Bhavapraka^na: pp. 293, 295, 301 -304. 

Mahabharata; pp. 5, 26, 257, 258, 260. 

Malatimadhava: pp. 82, 298. 

Malavikagnimitra: pp. 32,82, 285. 

Mimiihsasutras of Jaimini: p. 231. 

Mrcchakatika : pp. 25, 114, 299. 

Yogamalasaihhita: p. 295. 

Yogasutras of Patanjali: p. 163. 

Raghuvaihsa; pp. 52,199, 281. 

Ratnavali: p. 153. 

Rasagangadhara: pp. 132, 2II, 241, 243-248, 252 255. 
Rasapradipa: pp. 69,84,85, 102-104, 108, I12, 114, 134,161,219 
298. 

Rajatarangim: p. 6a 

Ramayana: pp. 5, 7-9, 22, 33, 35, 55 , 80-83, 170,171, 186, 200, 201, 
257, 258, 296. 

Locana: pp. 57, 58, 90,108,129, 145 ,148, 150 , 163 ,173 175 .183-185, 
187, 206, 210, 212, 216, 224, 232-234, 255, 260. 

Vakroktijvita; p. 2. 

Vakyapadiya: p. 154. 

Venisaihhara: pp. 80,147,160, 201. 

Vyaktiviveka: pp. 223, 224. 

SSinputraprakarana: p. 258. 

Srngarapraka&i: pp. 63,197, 225, 235, 26J, 261, 292, 293. 
Sabkalpasuryodaya: p. 258. 
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Sangitaratnakara: pp. 73 » 2 II, 288. 

Sarasvatikanthabharana: pp. 294, 295. 

Sahityadarpana: pp. 140, 297, 298. 

Sahityaratnakara: pp. 63,197, 225 , 235, 260, 261, 292, 293 - 
Hrdayadarpana: pp. 127,143, 209. 

ENGLISH 

Aesthetic —Benedetto Croce (translated by Douglas AinsUe),p. 187. 
Apologie for Poetrie —Sydney: p. 3. 

As You Like It —Shakespeare: pp. 62, 65. 

Cymbeline —Shakespeare: p. 48. 

Defence of Poetry —Shelley : p. 3. 

Essays in Criticism —Matthew Arnold: p. 50. 

Hamlet —Shakespeare: pp. 50, 262. 
haroduction to Poetry —R. M. Alden: p. 156. 

Introduction to the Study of Literature —W. H. Hudson: p. 156. 
Kinyr Henry /K, Part /—Shakespeare: p. 201. 

King Richard //, Part I —Shakespeare; p. 26. 

“ The Knight of the Burning Pestle Beaumont and Fletcher j 
P- 193 - 

Life in Poetry and Imw in Taste —Courthope: pp. 5, 15, 125, 226. 
Life of Johnson —Boswell: pp. 24, 25. 

The Merchant of Venice —Shakespeare: pp. 22, 279. 

Othello —Shakespeare: p. 29. 

Aristotle (Bywater's Translation): pp. 5, 14, 15, 26, 27, 
125, 202, 203. 

Preface to the Fables —Dryden: p. 29. 

The Tennyson: p. 30. 

Some Principles of Literary Criticism—C, T. Winchester: pp. 182, 
183, 226. 

Rhetoric —De Quincey: p. i. 

Verse Tales of Byron, Scott: p. 52, 

''The World is Too Much with Us** —Wordsworth: p. 283. 
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Page 

Line 

For 

Read 

8 

15 

soka 

sloka 

II 

2 

is the source 

are the sources 

14 

13 

expression 

the expression 

17 

26 

by a poetical one 

by a poetical 

18 

10 

inform him his 

inform his 

25 

29&3O 

will 

would 

26 

I 



» 

9 

of playwright’s 

of the playwright’s 

28 

18 

acts or doings 

acts 

35 

24 

more extremely melted 

more melted 

50 

19 

enjoys both 

both enjoys 

54 

27 

and the matter 

and in the matter 

67 

2 

operation 

operations 

78 

27 

tumbles 

tumble 

83 

3 

temerous 

temerarious 

lOI 

18 

constitute 

constitutes 

125 

8 

the historian 

historian 

140 

9 

affords 

afford 

146 

29 

is the hostile 

is hostile 

183 

4 

in himself 

himself 

186 

15 

youug 

young 

»» 

29 

is 

are 

190 

2 

the means 

arc the means 

»» 

10 

will 

would 

197 

9 



204 

23 

are 

is 

217 

14 

inf ering 

inferring 

231 

17 

comes 

come 

237 

10 

know 

knows 

247 

17 

leads 

lends 

264 

6 

first objection 

the first objection 
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